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SECEETAEY'S NOTICE. 



In presenting the second volume of the State Agricultural 
Society's Transactions to the farmers and mechanics of New 
Hampshire, the Executive Board feel confident that they are 
acting in accordance with the expectations of the members, and 
are substantiaUy contributing to the diffusicni of agricultural 
knowledge among the people. The volume must necessarily 
contain some pages which are of little importance — some which 
might have been occupied with more practical or scientific mat^ 
ter ; yet it is believed that it will compare favorably with the 
published Transactions of older and more richly endowed asso- 
ciations, and that the reports of 'the juries, the addresses and 
discussdons at our annual meeting, the essays and communica- 
tions, with the statistical matter and the condensed reports of 
County Societies, which are published in the volume, will be 
read with interest and profit. 

JAMES 0. ADAMS, Secretary. 



LIFE MEMBERSfflPS AND DONATIONS. 



The payment of $25 constitutes Life Membership, and ex- 
empts the donor from the annual one dollar assessment. The 
following sums have been paid to the Treasurer of the Society : 

Asylum for Insane, by Andrew McFarland, • . . . $26 00 

Abraham Bean, Concord, • . . 5 00 

Baruch Biddle, Concord, 6 00 

J. A. Burleigh, Great Falls, 5 00 

Dixi Crosby, Hanover, . 15 00 

Ichabod Goodwin, Portsmouth, 25 00 

George W. Nesmith, Franklm, 20 00 

Franklin Piercp, Concord, 10 00 

J Hamilton Shapley, Exeter, 5 00 

James M. Whiton, Holderness, 40 00 



CONSTITUTION. 



The style of this society shall be, ^^ The New Hampshire 
State Agricultural Society." Its object shall be to improve the 
condition of a^culture, horticulture, mechanics, domestic arts 
and manufactures. 

Section 1. Any citizen of the State may become a member 
on subscribing to the constitution, and by the payment of not 
less than one dollar, and annually thereafter one dollar. 

The Presidents of county agricultural societies, or a delegate 
from each, shall, ex-officioj be members of this Society. ' 

The payment of twenty-five dollars or more shall constitute a 
member for life, and shall exempt the donor from annual contri- 
butions. 

Sbc. 2. The oflEicers of this Society shall conrist of a Presi- 
dent and ten Vice Presidents, one located in each county ; a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, to consist 
of five members, who shall be chosen at the regular annual meet- 
ing of the Society, who, together with the President and Secre- 
tary, shall constitute a board of supervisors, to manage the gen- 
eral interests of the Society. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall keep the minutcB of the Socie- 
ty, shall conduct the correspondence with other societies, with 
individuals, and with the Executive Committee in behalf of the 
Society. 

The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the Society, and dis- 
burse them on the order of the President, or a Vice President, 
countersigned by the Secretary, and shall make a report of the 
receipts and expenditures, at the regular annual meeting. 
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The Executive Committee 'shall take charge of and distribute 
or preserve all seeds, plants, books, models, &c., which may be 
transmitted to the Society, and shall also have charge of all 
communications designed for publication, and so far as they shall 
judge expedient, shall arrange and publish the same in such 
manner and form as they shall deem best calculated to promote 
the object of the Society. 

The Vice Presidents are charged with the interests of the 
Society in the counties where tiiey shall respectively reside, and 
will be a medium of communication between distant members of 
the Society and the Secretary or Treasurer. 

Sec. 4. There shall be an annual meeting of the Society, at 
such time and place, ^during the holding of tl^e annual fair, as 
the Executive Committee shall direct, when all the officers shall 
be elected by a plurality of votes and by ballot. 

Extra meetings may be convened by the Executive Committee 
— ^three of whom shaU be a quorum for ihe transaction of busir 
ness. 

Sec. 5. The Society shall hold an annual fair and cattie 
show, at such time and place as shall be designated by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Sec. 6. This constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members attending any annual meeting. 



TRANSACTIONS 



f OF THE 



N. H. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



REPORT. 



The Executive Board of the Society, in maMng their annual 
report, cannot revert to any single subject of ♦transcendent im- 
portance, which has claimed their attention during the past year* 
The ener^es of the association have never been tespecially di- 
rected to any one department within the field of our operations. 
No extraordinary inducements have been offered for the cultiva- 
tion of a particular crop, or for the improvement of any specific 
kind of soil. No money has been expended in the importation 
of foreign stock, or in encouraging the farmers of the State to 
breed any individual class of animals, to the exclusion or neglect 
of others. We have undertaken no experiments. Our object 
has been general, rather than special— our patronage has been 
extended to nearly every variety of useful employments and to 
such departments of the fine arts as have been considered wor- 
thy of the Society's encouragement. 

In the arrangement of our preqiiums and the determination 
of awards, we have had regard to the permanent prosperity of 
the Society and to a full development of the agricultural resources 
of the State. Our design has been to aid and encourage the 
&nner of small means, who labors faithfully on a rigorous and 
unproductive soil, as well as his richer neighbor, who having re- 
ceived his wealth by inheritance or acquired it by trade, is wil- 
ling to contribute liberally to beautify some rural retreat, and 
exMBit the /esults of high cultivation. We would induce the 
laborer who possesses but a single cow and cultivates but a few 
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roods of earth, to compete with him who numbers his flocks and 
herds by hundreds and occupies the broadest fields. The me- 
chanic who produces the most excellent workmanship, the manu- 
facturer who presents the nicest fabric, the artist who exhibits 
the choicest creation of. his ingenuity, we would reward accord- 
ing to merit and the circumstances under which they have la- 
bored. 

The results of our operations correspond with our efforts. 
They do not appear conspicuously in any department, but are 
manifested in a general manner. They are not so marked and 
distinct that we can point to this or that improvement and claim 
that it has arisen entirely from the past year's labors. We must 
estimate the benefits which our Society confers, in the aggregate 
and as they are revealed in a succession of years. 

A new interest has been awakened in agricultural employ- 
ments, all over the State. Farmers have learned that they must 
study as well as labor, if they would succeed — ^that the mind 
can work as effectually as the body. They are begjnning to 
reject the old notions which they once entertamed, and to adopt' 
new methods of managing which promise more profitable results. 
They have learned more in regard to the soil and the crops they 
would grow upon it. In almost every town we find a higher de- 
gree of cultivation — ^that farmers occupy less land and employ 
more powerful agents than in past years. 

Greater care has been exercised in the breeding of stock. 
The custom of yearly offering the best of the flock to the butcher, 
and of rearing only such as are unfit for the market, we are glad 
to see denounced. The dairy house, the orchard, the shop, all 
departments of industry, give indications of improvement, as our 
State and County Fairs abundantly attest. 

These results, and others equally important, have been pro- 
duced, in a great degree, by the labors of our association, and 
the auxiliary efforts of our well-managed and prosperous county 
societies. 



THE FAIE. 



The Fourth Annual Exhibition was held in the city of Man- 
chester, on the field occupied for the same purpose in 1851. The 
first week in October was the tune assigned, and though the 
weather was cold and rough, the anniyersarj was attended by a 
much larger number of people than ever before assembled on a 
similar occasion in the State. It was estimated that thirty-five 
thousand persons were in attendance during its three days' con- 
tinuance. The arrangements for the public accommodation, the 
due safety and care of the live stock, the favorable exposition of 
agricultural products, the fabrics of the shops, and the works of 
art and taste, were far more liberal and satisfactory than at pre- 
vious exhibitions. 

HoBSBS. — ^The show of Horses was never befi)re equalled in 
the State, either in the number or the character of the animalS| 
and would compare fiEtvorably with the exhibiidons in the horse- 
breeding States of New York or Vermont. The whole number 
of entries in the several classes was but little below two hundred. 
Of these, there were over fifty geldings and mares in harness^ 
twelve pairs of matched horses ; thirty brood mares, with foals 
at side; about thirty c^lts, three years old and under; and about 
fifty stallions. Among these was a large number of trotting and 
running horses ; but none were entered as pure bloods. The 
Morgans were the most numerous of any breed, and next to them 
the Black Hawka. 

Nbat Stock. — ^In this department there was a large entry ; 
though taken as a whole, it was not regarded as a good repre- 
sentation of the various sections of the Sts(te. The Devons pre- 
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dominated, being considered by our farmers, generally, not only 
the most beautiful, but the best adapted to the climate and soil 
of the State. There were some Durhams, a few Ayrshires, and 
a great number of natives and mixed breeds. 

The number of Bulls, of all ages and breeds, on the ground, 
was about thirfcy, embracing many large and elegant animals. 
Messrs. Knowlton of Stoddard, Eastman of Gilmanton, Whiton 
of Holdemess, Cilley of Deerfield, and Flanders of Manchester 
presented the best Devons. Good Durhams were exhibited by 
Messrs. Seward of Sullivan and Balch of Hanover. Messrs. 
Scammon of Stratham and Pre^ton of New Ipswich showed su- 
perior Ayrshires. Other animals were presented by « Messrs. 
Wright of Keene, Parker of Suncook, and Kimball of Dover. 

But few Cows were found on the field ; the whole number of 
entries being but twelve— a great deficiency in so good a grazmg 
State as New Hampshire. The best of these were owned by 
Messrs. Shepherd, Bailey and Flanders of Manchester, Whiton 
of Holdemess, Crosby of Bradford, and Hayes of Sanbomton. 

There was a small but satisfactory entry of Working Oxen. 
The counties of Cheshire, Merrimack and Hillsborough were 
faidy represented, while the equally important ones of Booking- 
ham, Sullivan and Grafbon, to say nothing of Carroll and Bel- 
knap, or Strafford and Coos,, presented but few. 

There were but two or three entries of fat cattle. 

The young stock was unusually good, though not offered in so 
large numbers as was desirable. 

SHBEP.~-Our farmers have seldom shown their best Sheep at 
our Fairs. Now and then a successful wool-grower selects speci- 
mens from lus flocks, and bears off the awards ; but generally, as 
was the case this year, only a few have been presented, thus giv- 
ing the impression that we have no superior sheep in the State. 
The number entered was dxty-two, and these were owned by two 
or three individuals. 

SwiNB. — ^There were about thirty entries, embracing fifty-one 
animals, and constituting one of the noblest exhibitions in this 
department the society ever had. J. M. Whiton, Esq., as usual, 
carried off the palm, having most beautiful Suffolks, of all ages 
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and sexes. An imported boar attracted mucb attenticm. Mr. 
WMton is deservii^ of much credit for his enterprise in breeding 
blood stock. He is ccmferring great advantages upcm his native 
State in this particular, and we hope his efi<Mrts will meet witii due 
reward — if not in a pecuniary point of view, in the regards of 
the fanning community. 

FowL^. — ^Ihe diow in this department was quite limited, indir 
eating that the fever has had its run in our State. Hereafter 
we may espect a good show, when natives and crosses shall take 
tiie place of the ungainly foreign breeds that are now most un- 
]^fitably scattered over the country. 

Fkuit. — The exhibition of Fruit was superior, both in tiie v^ 
riety and the qualiiy presented. We have never seen so good a 
display of apples and pears, in New Hampshire, as was exhibited 
on this occasion. They were fix)m diverse sections of the State, 
and were {»roduced imder very different modes of culture, and 
by m^i of varied pursuits. The contributors to this department 
were so numerous tiiat we cannot particularize. 

Ybgbtables. — ^There was a fair representation in the depart- 
ment of Vegetables. Gardeners make a mistake genially in 
Imn^g the larger of their products to the show, and the judges 
too often fall into the same error, by awarding premiums on such 
articles as tiiey would never wish to see on theur own tables. 

Bread, Butter and Cheese. — ^There were some forty loaves 
of Bread offered for the examination of the committee, and a suf- 
fici^t quantity of Butter to make it palatable. There was but 
a small quantity of Cheese presented. 

But it is unnecessary to enumerate further. It was admitted v 
that the exhibition of fann productions, and the fabrics of manu- 
£icturing establishment^, witii implemaits, machineiy, and the 
works of art, and all tiiat wide variety which so much contrib- 
utes to a successful and pleasing Fair, occupied a larger space, 
and exceeded all former eiqpositions of Ihe kind. They were ar- 
ranged in a long hall, constructed for the purpose, ext^ding ov^ 
an area of more than 12,000 square feet. 

The first day of the Fair was occupied in making entries and 
perfecting the arrangements within ihe enclosure. On Wednes- 
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day, the time was consamed in arranging the animals and ara- 
bles presented, and in assigning the various juries to their re- 
spective departments. The examination by the judges took place 
on Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning, as opportunity 
was afforded. 

Thursday was the great day of the Fair, and notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, brought an immense concourse 
of people. 

The parade of the Manchester firemen at nine o'clock formed 
an interesting part of the proceedings. After marching through 
several of the streets, they proceeded to the exhibition ground 
with their machines, and gave a specimen of their playing. They 
were all dressed in uniform, and presented a fine appearance. 
Besides the Manchester companies, Merrimack company, of Con- 
cord, was present. 

At ten o'clock the cars from Boston arrived, bringjng Hon. 
Edward Everett, who was met at the depot by Mayor Smyth, 
and welcomed to the city. He was then taken in a barouche, and 
in company with the Mayor, Hon. Peter P. Woodbury, President 
of the Society, and Mr. Johnson, the Orator of the day, pro- 
ceeded to the exhibition ground, where they spent an hour very 
pleasantly in inspecting the cattle and other stock, witnessing 
the trial of some of the fast nags, and in looking upon the intel- 
ligent sons and daughters of New Hampshire, with which the 
spacious area within the enclosure was nearly filled. 

At 11 o'clock a procession was formed at the City Hall, under 
the direction of Col. Thomas P. Pierce, as Chief Marshal, as- 
sisted by B. B. Bunker and C. L. Richardson. The first divis- 
ion consisted of the Manchester City Guards, Capt. Bruce, and 
the Hale Guards, of Haverhill, Mass., Capt. Taggart. Both 
companies had full ranks, and looked well. The second oivision 
was under the command of Assistant Marshals B. D. Mooers 
and H. T. Mowatt, and embraced the Concord Kre Company ; 
Merrimack Engine Co. No. 1, Capt. Brown ; Niagara Engme 
Co. No. 2, Capt. Waldron; Stark Engme Co. No. 3, Capt. 
Young ; Hook and Ladder Co. No. 1, Capt. Dickey ; Hose mi 
Ladder Co. No. 2, Capt. Heath. The third division, under the 
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command of Assistant Marshab E. G. Qilford and L N. Haynes, 
embraced Massabesic Sngme Go. No. 4, Gapt. Haynes ; Torrent 
Engine Go. No. 5, Gapt. Biphardson ; Manchester Engifie Go. 
No. 6, Gapt. Lang ; Independent Engine Go. No. 7, Gapt. Gaj. • 
The fonrih division was commanded by Geo. W. Riddle and J. 
H. Willard ; it was composed of the President and oflScers of the 
State Agricultural Society ; Hon. B. P. Johnson, Orator of the 
day ; His Honor the Mayor, with Hon. Edward Everett, and 
other invited guests; Gity Government; Senators and Bej^re- 
sentatives in Gongress ; President of the New Hampshire Sen- 
ate and Speaker of ihe New Hampshire House of Bepresenta- 
tives ; members of Ihe New Hampshire State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and citizens generally holding badges. After leaving the 
Hall, the procession moved through the principal streets to ihe 
exhibition ground, to listen to th^ address. * 

The procession reached the ground at about one o'clock, and 
marched to the stand which had been erected for the speakers. 
The wind blew almost a gale from the northwest, rendering it 
extremely uncomfortable alike for the speakers .and hearers ; still 
a very large crowd assembled to hear the oration. 

At a quarter pa^t one, Mr. Woodbury, the President, called 
the company to order, and the services were opened with the 
song " The Soil," by the " Amphions." 

The President then introduced Hon. B. P. Johnson, Secretary 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, who delivered the fol- 
lowing address : 
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NOTES OF AN ADDRESS, 

' B^vered before the New HcmimUre State Agrieultwral Soeiety^ 
at Manche^efy Oct. 7, 1863, ly B. P. Johnson, Qorre%^ 
pimding Secretary New York State Agricvlturcd Society ^ ^e. 

[The address as delivered was most of it entirely extemporane- 
ous, but very brief notes haying been made of tb^ general train 
of thought for the ocoaedon. It is ^ven in its present form, con- 
taining, it is believed, the substance of the address as delivered, 
at the urgent solicitations of the Society, whose request the 
speaker has not felt himself itt liberty to refuse. If in its pres- 
ent form it shall be the means of awakenmg the &rmers of New 
Hampshire to the paramount importance of then* pixyfession, and 
to a higher and more systematic system of farming, it will ac- 
complish what was desired in its delivery.] 

Mr. Pre9ident and Gf^entlemen of the Society : 

The occasion of our meeting is one of no ordinary interest to 
the farmers and mechanics here assembled. Another year has 
l^assed away, and you are met to contemplate tiie improvements 
which have been effected, the advancement and progress which 
have resulted from your efforts. Here, also, you have tiie op- 
portunity of mingling together m social intercourse, learning of 
each other's success and trials, and thus preparing you for more 
vigorous efforts for the commg year. 

A distinguished statesman and farmer,* a native of New 
Hampshire, whose deatli an entire nation most deeply deplores, 
^and whose memory still lives in freshness in our recollections, in 
speaking of the importance of associations of this kind, said : 

" These organizations for agricultural purposes are productive 
of immense benefit, by brin^g together farmers from different 
sections of the country, and enabling them by intercourse mih, 
each other to learn many things new and interesting. Were no 
animals (said he) presented before you — ^no premiums awarded 
—still, if the people come together, and converse freely upon 

* Daniel Webster. 
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matters relating to their calling, great good will be acc<»nplislied« 
No man's education is complete (m leavii^ the institution where 
he received instruction. The grei^r part of our really yahiable 
education is secured by our intercourse with others. As the ' 
mind acts upon mind, the sparks are elicited, tiie flame is kin- 
dled, pract!k)e follows, and the man progreises in Mb ediicaiiony 
until he is transported to another q^re." 

And the distinguished Hungarian who was with us a short 
time since^ when speaking of agricultural exhibiti(ms, remarked, 
^^ That the value of these exhibitions is to be measured, not by 
the number of people in attendance, nor yet by the number of 
tilings e:diibited, but by the new facb and valuable addUiona 
they may bring to the stock of agricultural knowle^e.'' 

Such, then, are some of tiie results of associi^ed effort among 
our &rmers and mechanics, and I trust they will continue and 
increase until every farmer and mechanic in our land shall be 
brought to realize their importance, and be personally and {»rac* 
tically benefitted by them. 

To the intelligent farmers whom I am permitted to address 
to-day, I am not so vain as to imagme that I shall present any- 
thing new or striking. My desire is to bring to your mmds 
famUiar thdngs^ to impre^ upon you the necessity of doing well 
what you undertake, for in this lies the secret of success. At 
the foundation of all improvement either in agriculture or any 
other pursuit, lies this one principle—" We have not done lA 
we could ;" and if we judiciously increase our efforts, we may 
advance and still further improve. The man who flatters him- 
self he has reached the standard set up before him and which 
was the hei^t of his ambiticm, will make littie <nr no effi>rt to 
advance further ; but let him but feel that there is ground to be 
occupied which he has not attained, and he will put forth vigor- 
ous efforts to reach that position which others have occupied be- 
fore him. 

The first question, then, which I propose to the farmers who 
hear me, is this : Have you succeeded in securing all the returns 
which your lands are capable of yielding ? Have you made all 
the improvem^ts in your breeds of cattie, horses, sheep and 
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swine, whidi they are capable of receiving ? These are impor- 
tant considerations, and worthy in my judgment of the attentive 
consideration of every man who hears me. 

The true theory of agriculture may be comprised in a feir 
words : Keep the lands dry^ clean and rich. A distinguished 
writer says : " The following fundamental principles are those 
belonging to good husbandry, and with one or other of them 
every part of farm practice is more or less connected : 

" MT%t^ That the soil should be kept rfry, free from all super- 
fluous moisture. 

" Second, It should be kept clean, free from injurious weeds. 

''Third, It should bekeptncA; every particle of manure 
that can be collected should be applied, so that the soil may al- 
ways be in a condition to bear good crops." 

Now to illustrate these principles : In the first place, the 
necessity of keeping the land dry, in order to secure good crops, 
is so obvious that little need be said to enforce it. Whenever 
land is allowed to remain in a state of wetness, which may be 
either occasioned by sprmgs in tiie soil or by rain water standing 
on tii^ surface, the earth becomes sour, is detrimental to the 
growth of plants, and often prevents the proper cultivation by 
plowing or harrowing. The joung plants, either of grain or 
grass, will turn yellow and become sickly, and never attain that 
vigorous thriving aspect which they maintained on fields properly 
drained. Besides, manure has not the same effect when the soil 
is drenched with water, as when it is dry and free from superflu- 
ous moisture. Thorough draining is the only remedy for these 
«vils arising from the springs in the soil, and digging out the 
headland furrows, the preventative against the surface waters. 
Without attention to these important operations, arable land can- 
not be perfectly managed or ftdl crops obtained. Good or bad 
management of the farm may be as correctiy ascertained from 
the attention shown to drainage, as from any other source what- 
ever. Where drainage is neglected, it is too often true that 
, otiier defects esqst. K neglected, then the benefits derived 
from plowing and manuring are only partially secured. 

Secondly, to keep the land dean is all important. Weeds, 
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whe^r asoraal or pereimial, win rei^ tiie first adyaiitage of tiie 
mairnre if allowed in the soil. Their rexooyal then is iJl impor^ 
tant to the farmer's sucoess, and should neyer be neglected. 
OSieir fewness will determine the character of the crop in a great 
measure. 

Thirdlj, &e necesdty (^ restoring to the sml in the shape of 
manwre what the cultivated crops have drawn from it, is ac- 
knowledged by all. Manure is truly the most important agent 
in the hands of the fumer, and the attention ^yen in collecting, 
preparing and using it, one of the most important branches of 
good farming. Perhaps our farmers are more deficient isL this 
particular than the others — still tiie thr^e principles staiid ot Mt 
together. Without your land being cfoy, neither the advantage 
of good plowing nor the benefits arising from manure can be ob- 
tained. When any of the other princi^es are neglected, similar 
defects will arise. But when all are acted upon-— c&^, ^J^on, wefl 
fed—\hQ farmers may expect a reasonable rejum for the trouble 
and expense bestowed upon the schI. Now a system as simi^ 
as tiiis may be easily imderstood by any and every farmer. 
Were it carried into execution — ^were the operations of our ^^rm- 
ers regulated by it — ^were their endeavors ccmstanfly directed to 
keep their lands dry, clean and rich — ihsm your farms would 
constantiy improve. 

What then in view of these suggestions cbsdl be done? In 
the first place, I answer, having learned your deficiency, apply 
the remedy. Have your lands been exhausted by a ruinous 
course of tillage, through a neglect of a proper relation of cr(^ 
and a deficiency of manures imited to your land, ascertain the 
deficiencies which exist in your soil and apply the necessary fer- 
tilizers to restore tiiat deficiency, keeping in view the suggestions 
I have made as to cleaning your lands, &c.. In a survey made 
with great care in one of the counties of the State of New York^ 
by a most intelligent fanner, nearly every farm was examined 
and its soils analyzed, and it is proved tiiat many of i^ fertiliz- 
ing elements necessary to produce good crops have been more or 
less exhausted in a great majority of the farms. Now this 
county is not alone in this result. What is true of this, is equally 

2 
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trae of most of the grain growing districts in all the NorQiem 
and Middle States, and the remedy suggested is alike needed 
by all. Have you ascertained that an abundance of water has 
prevented you from obtaining such crops as you anticipated ? 
Then resort to drainage to restore your land to a condition where 
the rains and dews of heaven will exert that influence which will 
alone be beneficial and salutary. That great deficiency exists in 
this respect throughout our country is plainly observable by any 
intelligent man passing through it. But we have the most posi- 
tive and satisfactory evidence in cases which are comlbg under 
our observation almost daily, of the inmiense advantage of thor- 
ough drainage. In the survey of the county to which I have 
alluded, it was ascertained that great loss had resulted to the 
farmers from the neglect of drainage. The drained lands, of 
which they had considerable in this coimty, were ready for the 
plow in the spring a fortnight earlier than the imdrained, and this 
of course secured' a crop as much earlier. The result in one 
year was, that the crops upon the drained lands were not only 
earlier, but much larger, and were gathered in good condition 
before the fall rains commenced. But in many instances upon 
the imdrained lands, the severe rains fell while the crops were 
in the field, and a loss as compared with those upon the drained 
lands accrued of from 25 to 30 per cent. Here then is a 
demonstration at our hands, showing ike great loss resulting 
from neglecting these essential requisites which practice and 
science together teach the farmer as all important to his success. 
What is true in this particular instance is true every where when 
-a like necessity exists. ' 

Perhaps it may be inquired, how shall it be ascertained what 
IS necessary to recruit my soils ? An analysis of the soil, which 
can now be had readily for a few dollars, will be sufficient to 
ascertain your main deficiencies, and for general purposes will 
answer. But in most cases your own good judgment will an- 
swer. Have you not observed that certain crops once successful 
upon your farms no longer yield you a reward for their cultiva- 
tion ? And you must certainly be satisfied that this arises from 
^e exhaustion of the materials in the soil that at first secured 
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to yon prodaetire and paying crops. The inqniiy Uien returns, 
what will restore the fertility ? And here again ^e advice of 
the chemist will aid you. 

The o1)sermig farm^ must hare seen tiiat the fertilizers cal- 
culated to resoscitate his lands so as to secure a wheat crop, are 
not the same required f<Hr a crop of turnips. The wheat needs 
material to build up the skaw and to perfect its berry ; and this 
can be secured, if deficient, by applying lime, bone dust, &c., 
and the succeeding crops in the rotation may be increased b^ 
the manure of ike farm yard, and the crop of clover in tiie suc- 
cession witii plaster may be turned under and wheat again'*follow 
in the course. In this way, land after being restored may be 
continued fertile, yielding remunerating and increasing crops. 
As illustrating this, permit me to refer to a case in Ireland, where 
the facts are practically demonstrated. Ireland, known to me 
only from the distress and poverty which prevails among her 
laboring classes, who seek a refuge upon our shores, is in many 
portions of it a most highly cultivated country. No finer lands 
are to be found than on the Green Isle, and when judiciously 
improved, no lands are more productive. 

A gentleman connected with the Chemico Agricultural Asso- 
ciation of Ulster, satisfied that by a judicious system of manur- 
ing and rotation of crops, he could increase tiie fertility of his 
^il and at the same time increase his crops annually, aad se- 
cure a wheat crop every alternate year, adopted the following 
system. The principles upon which he commenced operations 
were these : He knew that plants required certain substances, 
organic (consisting of the bodies of plants, animals, &c.,) and 
inorganic, (which includes the rocks, tixe atmosphere, water, in 
short, everything that has not been the seat or product of Itfe,) 
to perfect themselves. 

A certain quantity of known substances are found by chemical 
analysis to be removed by a certain crop. That must be return- 
ed to the land in some form, if its fertility is maintained ; upon 
these principles, togetixer with the attainment of a proper }^ysi- 
cal condition of the soil, and the absence of all weeds, is founded 
the great secret <^ good husbandry. Many, however, of tibe 
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moet yaluaUe products are sold off from ihe &nn, 9xA ttiese can- 
ttot be restored except from extraneoiut sources. Some of them 
are supplied by bCne dust, some by guano, but diflferaat soils are 
exhausted, wme of one substaoce, seme q£ another. A luxuri- 
ant crop of turnips, for instance, may be raised and consumed 
cm the ground, and wheat wiU not grow successfully after it with- 
out additional manure, because the turnips required little silica 
or phosphoric acid, while the wheat requires much <^ both to 
^rfect its stalk and berry. 

He adopted an eight year system of rotation : 1st, beans ; 
2d, wheat ; 3d, turnips; 4th, wheat; 5th, potatoes ; 6&, wheat ; 
7th,cloyer; 8th, wheat. 

In pursuing this rotation, he applied uniformly eighty cart- 
loads of &rmryard manure per acre and 600 lbs. of guaao or iiis 
equiyalent in spedal manures. The farm manure was applied 
every other year to the green crop> and the guano or special map 
nures to the wheat crop. This course of rotation and manuring 
&r six yeiirs resulted in producing as the 8d wheat crop, ihe 
largest he had ever raised, 49 bushels per acre, weighing 66 lbs. 
to the bushel. His greei^ crops were excellent, his beans aver- 
aging from 45 to 48 bushels per acre, and the other green crops 
in proportion. 
The expense per acre of this system annually was for 

manure, * $10 80 

Bent of land, labor and taxes,. 22 00 

ibq)enditures, • $32 80 

The average return of crops at the market prices were 

per acre, $64 60 

Leaving, over expenses, per acre, 031 80 

The expense of labor by this system he ccmsidered to be nmch 
less than by any other ; titie land is kept in a more friable state 
and is more easily cleaned, (a point to which American farmers, 
I regret to say, pay far too little attention.) 

This system, you wiH see, approaches very near to the culture 
ei our ^gardens, which, as is well known, are ever, when properly 
attended to, the most productive portions of the fiurm. 
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A yery ^ce^ent praotioftl temw in fireltiid endeavcred to 
raise wheat every second year upon the same soil, with a green 
crop iate^rvening, but his experiment £uled* He wed tormps 
manured with h(me dni^ and led off by dieep, hot Ins third crop 
of wheat began to M ol^his fanrth was not two feet higjb, aad 
scarcely wt>r& harvesting, l^e land was tiien hkl down to pa»- 
tore for a few years, when its fertility "was oonq>let^ restored 
ftr atoo&er cr<^ of wheat. 

In this case, the fiinn-yard masare had been ajqilied to othep 
parts of the farm, imder <he no^n that what would raise a good 
«rop of tomips, mnet, necessas^y, {nroduce agood cn^ (^ wheat; 
bnt the latter couM not grow without abundance <tf $iliea to sup- 
port and build up Ihe straw, whereas the turnips reqmred very 
little of tibat ingredient. Had a porticm of fkrm-yard manure 
been ap{^ed, along with a smaller quantity of bones, there is Kt» 
tie doubt that wheat might have been grown for a much longer 
period, as it is likely tiiat every otiier ingredient was present in 
the soil except silica and probably ten times more j^osphates 
<han what were required. Or a special application of iiliea in 
some ches^ f(mn, might possibly haw enabled the land to {»:^ 
duce as good wheat as at first. 

I have adduced these examples for the purpose of imi^resamg 
upon the farmers who hear me the importance of understanding 
how to arrange tiieir crc^ and apply tibeir manures so as to pro- 
duce tiie most ptofitable results-^lbr ihe furm, unless it can be 
fnade profitable^ fttk to accomplish what the farmer wants. 

Again : let me call your attention to the rearing <^ stock. — 
Many of our farmers say the old ftshicmed native stock of our 
country are better than all others. Without discussing the ques- 
tion as to the native stock, so called, tiie best of which has u^ 
doubtedly been made so by a era$% at some period with improved 
eninuds^ let me inquure, is it certain that tins stock may not be 
improved, and the farmer be greatly benefitted ? % 

Is tiiere a &rmer idio hears me who has ever made the expert 
iment in fattening a three year old steer of the native breed and 
one of the impx>v6d short horn breed, and has fi>und no diflfer- 
ence in the cost of feeding and the weight when brought to the' 
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Boales and tbe vidue of the eareass when it has been sold in mar- 
ket? 

Is it not true, as a general pTopositicm, tibat our native stock 
cannot be profitably fattened at that age, but miest be kept until 
much older, before they are ripe for the butcher ? Now to me, 
it is a most important question whether the animal can be fieitten- 
ed for market at three or six years old, for if at the former age, 
then the farmer has the advantage of turning two animals of 
Bearly the same weight each, instead of one, without much ad- 
ditional expense. This is a matter of no little moment to the far* 
mer, and one that comes home to his pocket, where, after all, the 
question is to be settied. Whi(A wiU pay best is the all impor- 
tant inquiry — and that experience has settied conclusively in^ 
Engiland — and is receiving so many demonstrations in tiiis coun- 
try that it cannot long be considered a question here. Let every 
fiurmer who hears me to-day carefully consider this question be- 
fore he i^akes up his mind that he is not deeply interested in the 
improvement of his stock. 

The fattening of cattie and sheep for market is already a very 
important matter for the &rmers of the East, and will become 
more and more so as the grain fields of the great West are open- 
ed, so as to compete more fully with us than at present ; and we 
shall need every possible advantage to enable us successfully to 
ccMnpete even in this branch of the farmer's pursuit. 

Did time permit, I might extend this portioiv of my remiurks 
to the animals for the dairy and the plow, but I must forbear, 
with a single illustration on the subject. A fanner of my ac- 
quaintance informed me frequentiy, some years since, that there 
were no cattie in the world equal to our native breed. Without 
disputing the question with him, as I was satis^ed he did not un- 
derstand the subject, I called his attention to a description of cat- 
tle in Great Britain which he had never seen. (The black cat- 
^e of Scotland, West .Highlanders and Polled Galloways.) I 
described to him their qualities, their hardiness, as well adapted 
to the hilly re^ons of our State and to all New England, their 
fine handling properties, mellow hidesj great fattening properties, 
fine marbled mea^, and that placed uniformly on tiie mostvalua- 
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ble parts, commandmg fhe highest price m mairket, aad with but 
a small proportion of inferior coarse meat and but little offikl. I 
fbmidied Urn with a description of these cattle, whidi had been 
puUished in the Transactions of our Society, which, when he had 
carefoUy read, he said, these are the caMe I should like, and 
the Legislature ought to appropriate $10^000 to enable your So- 
ciety to introduce them into our southern tier of counties and on 
our mountain pastures. The succeeding year this gentlemaa 
was present at our Annual Exhibition, where we had huge natiye 
cat^e with mountains of fat, patchy, ungun animals at the best, 
and we also had some improved cattfe, both thorou^ bred and 
grades, which met my views (^ what were good animals foar the 
shambles. 

I desiredhim to make the examination of the animals upon the 
ground, and after examining them carefully and critically to in- 
form me, if he had no objection, which was the best animal <m 
e:diibition. He did so, and informed me that he had selected a 
white-faced heifer from one of our western counties, which in hi$ 
judgment came up well to the standard of what a good animal 
should be, (and he supposed from her i^pearance, and the local- 
iiy from which she cione, that this was a native * heifer.) I ap- 
preciated his good judgment, and said to him, the judges on stock 
had decided that this was the best animal on tlie ground, and that 
she was a thorough bredHerrford, a breed with which until then 
he was not acquainted. Although his judgment of native cattle 
was somewhat staggered by this case, he acted like a man of 
sense, and determined to test these improved animals, as the j. 
were called. I have seen that gentleman frequentiy since, and 
he is now yeiurly fattenmg large numbers of grade short horn 
steers from Kentucky and Ohio, and says he can do better with 
them, fatten them quicker, turn them oftener, than he had heea^ 
able to do previously witii his stock, and that they pay belter 
than any he has ever had. There is after all, he said, ^^ mock ^ 
in the mellow soft hide of these animals that makes them take on 
&sh so much quicker than on hard Mded^ sole leather eatUe.^^-^ 
Here is a convert of no little worth. He knows of what he 
speaks, and his practice will make other converts wherever he la 
blown. 
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I might iBostrato Uns principle in the breedmg o£ eheep aaid 
swine, did time permit. 

I am happy to saj that jotir Exhibition shows tiiat yon are 
not inattentive to the suggestions I have made, and ahnost neeam 
to haye fcHrbid the necessity of tiiese remarks, and did I not 
know that the few comparatively engaged in yonr Society in 
rearing improved stock are but a small minority of the whole 
pc^mlation, I shonld have forborne them. I indulge the' hope, 
however, that their example will prove like leaven to the three 
measures of meal, and will ere long exert a most important and 
salutary influence upon your State at large. 

The world is in a stage of |»*ogress, and although I do not coi^ 
^sider that all that is called progress in this age of excitement is 
real progress, still if you would succeed you must not be insensi- 
ble to the real advancement that is takmg place in every departr 
ment, not only in this but other countries. 

From a somewhat extended examination of some of the best 
agricultural districts in England in 1851, 1 was enabled to wit* 
ness the complete carrying out of the principles I have presented 
before you to-day. The perfection with which every department 
of the farm is carried out is worthy of all praise, and should be 
adopted by farmers in our cotmtry as £eur as practicable. The 
preparation of the ground is performed with the greatest care, 
the earth thoroughly pulverized with 8ta*aight and uniform fur- 
rows, by the plow, followed by the cultivator, harrow and clod 
crusher, until the earth is completely mellowed. The manure is 
Hberally af^lied, specially adapted to ike crop to be grown ; the 
gndn generally, I may say, drilled in, with manifest advantage 
both in ike saving of the seed and in securing a better crop. 
When spring opens, and weeds make their appearance, they are 
entirely removed by women and children, or by the horse hoe, 
when the crops are drilled ; and the fields of grain present a 
neatness equal to the best cultivated gardens. I inquired fre* 
quently of farmers, why all this care in removing the weeds from 
the growing crops, 'the answer imiformly was—" Ieamu>t af- 
ford to grow weeds.^^ It costs too much labor and too much 
money ; and the £Euin^ tjius devotes his lab(»r and mcmey to $e- 



cure a orop of gndn, and to exterminate a crop of weeds* I 
said to tiiese fanners, if ijiis was a test of povertj, the inability 
to live witk a crop of weeds growing, my country must be a very 
thriving one, a% we grew weeds in great ahmdanee. 

But I ask you, fanners of New Hampshire, is it not wise to 
Mbw this example, and no longer leave the best portion of your 
lands to be occupied by injurious weeds ; for just in proportion 
as you allow the weeds to prevail, your crop on. which your labor 
and care have been bestowed, will in like proportion be dimin-* 
ished ? It appears to me ihat there is but one Miswer to be 
^ven to tiiis question, by every intelligent farmer whom I ad* 
dress ; and I will not so fieur distrust your intelligence, for a nio*~ 
m^[it, as to doubt that, being convinced of the folly of a course 
Kke tins, you will hereafter inscribe upon your door-posts, as one * 
of the maxims never to be forgotten, " I am too poor to grow 
weeds." 

It is a sight almost of itself worth a voyage across the Atian- 
tic, to witness the fields of wheat ripening in all their golden 
beauty, and ready now for the ATnerican Reaper. They rfford 
a rich reward for the labor and toil of the farmer, such as never 
will be secured by tiie careless and indifferent cultivator. I do 
not intend to convey tiie imp*essk)n that all the fisurming of Eng- 
land aiid Scotiand is of the character I have described ; but I 
believe a majority may be said to be of that character, and addi- 
tions are yearly being made to the ranks of the improving at^l 
systematic farmers. 

While on tiie subject of English farming, I am reminded of 
the Great Exhibition, at which I was privileged to be present as 
a Commisi^oner from my own State ; and although it will be a 
deviation from my course of remarks, perhaps a brief allusion to 
it will not be uninteresting. 

I arrived in London a day or two previous to the opening of 
that Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nai^ns, and was 
present when the Exhibition was opened by Her Majesty the 
Queen of England, with all tiie pomp and magnificence due to so 
great an event in the history of tiiat country and of the world. 
In the early stages oi the exhilntion, as you doubtless recollect , 
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from the accounts which reached you through ihe publie press, 
ihe contributions from this country received but little attentbn, 
and that of not the most flattering character. The visitc^rs for 
several weeks were confined altogetiier to the nobiliiy and per- 
sons of wealth, who could afford to pay their three guineas (up- 
wards of $15) for a season ticket ; and their remarks upon the. 
contributions deposited on the " Prairie Ground," as the United 
States quarter was called, were not very commendatory, as you 
may imagine. The strange implements, so different from theirs'; 
the grain reaper, unknown to them ; the light but neatly made 
plow, and various other useful implements, were subjects of re- 
mark. They were called " queer looking things " — ^^ might do 
for a new country, but would not do for En^and," &c. We 

*were subjected to this course of remarks for weeks; but those 
of us who knew the value of our contributions, were quite wit 
ISng to " bide our time," knowing that when an opportunity should 
be given to test our articles, they would prove to be as well 
adapted to an old country as to that new one from which they 
came, and which, in the minds of most of those who visited the 
palace,* was a country in which civilization had but just excluded 
the savages from our homes and our dwellings. 

When the jurors, in the discharge of their duties, visited the 
U. S. department, it was their province to ascertain what was 
claimed for the various articles, their prices, uses, &c. This, ci 
course, led to an explanation by the persons in charge ; and the 
impression soon began to gain ground, that those ^^ queer looking 
things" were worih looking at, even though occupying the 
" Prairie Ground." Chubbs' famous thief-proof English lock 
had been picked in a few minutes by Hobbs, an American. Her- 
ring had exhibited a safe, locked with an America lock, and had 
deposited in it £200, with liberty to any one to take the key and 
open it if they could. It remained unopened forty-five days, 
and Mr. Herring took his money home m^ him. 

Gnbese and other occurrences, which I have not time to allude 
to particularly, had much influence in leading the people to 
think. I heard it said often, when looking at the offer of Her- 

, ring, ^' These people must be in earnest ; the money is deposited, 
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and if we can open the safe, it is ours." But iiie safe was not 
opened. The American lock, tiien, was not a very poor tkmg^ 
even for a new eountrt/. 

After a few weeks, when the prices of admission were rednced^ 
the furmers and mechanics from all parts of the kingdom throng- 
ed the palace in ahaost countless numbers. This class of people 
were interested in the American articles. They were obliged to 
calculate, day by day, how they were to live from the proceeds 
of their labors ; and they desired to know if the American im- 
plements and machinery would aid them in reducing their ex- 
penses — a matter of great moment in Great Britain. When we as- 
sured them of the merits claimed for them, they said, ^^ If you can 
perform what you promise, then these are the thing? we want." 

It is certainly to the credit of the English, as a nation, that 
though strongly prejudiced, if you please so to term their opin* 
vma of every thing made in England, which is considered better 
than any body else can make, still, when the trial came, and our 
implements performed as we assured them they would, they 
yielded promptly and with great readiness to evidence. We per- 
formed as we had promised, and they were satisfied. The first 
trial that we had was m^ our plows. A very erroneous idea 
previoled among those who visited the exhibition in regard to bur 
plows. They were so different from ihe English plows, so light 
in structure, and so much shorter, the impression was very gene- 
ral that they would not succeed. The following description of 
our plows appeared in the leading monthly agricultural magazine 
in England during the exhibition. Affcer describing the defects 
of the agricultural implements exhibited from the continent, the 
writer remarks : ^' This is also peculiarly noticeable in the Amer- 
ican plows, which, with the exception of varnish and high finish, 
reminded us of tiie prints in agricuiturcU works^ intended to rep^ 
resait plows that were used several hundred years agoJ^ 

. It was \mder all these disadvantages that tiie trial was had ; bul 
the result proved that what had been affirmed by us of our plows 
was practically true. Gnbe trial ground was a moderately stiff 
soil, with light sod, and the depth and width of the furrow was 
fixed at six and nine inches. When the first American plow waa 
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biooght on ike groond for trial, the interest manifested was verj 
great. A large number of farm laborers, as well as fanners, 
were gathered around the plow, and the expressicms I heard 
around me firom them were — ^' That plow wont go in," " That 
plow will break," and others of a similar character, all showing 
that there was no expectation that it would aacceed. I had an 
American with me on the ground to hold the plow; but tiie gentle- 
man on whose &rm the trisd was made advised that his plowman, 
who was well versed in his work, should hold the first one, and I 
eonsented. The plow having been arranged to cut a furrow of 
tiie required deptti and width, as near as it could be done, the 
team was started. The plowman, unused to a short plow, press- 
ed his whole wei^t upon the handles, to keep it in. I desired 
him to let the plow take its own course, merely steadying it ; and 
it went throu^ its work wiili great ease, both to Hie plowman 
and team ; and when he returned to the starting point, the men 
gathered round the plowman and inquired of him how tiie plow 
held. Being a little excited, probably, at being directed how to 
hold it, he replied, rather sharply, " It would have Ifeld itself, if 
I had let it alone." The question then was settled that tlie 
American plow " would go in," and that " it wouldn't break." 

An English farmer obtained of me the privilege of trying (me 
of our American plows with a single horse, as I had assured 
them a single horse would answer with one of our light plows. 
He plowed with the same depth and width of furrow, with a large 
feum-horse, with apparent ease, and to the evident gratification of 
a large concourse of spectators, who watched him with no fittle 
interest. When he had concluded, to the satisfaction of all, he 
remarked that it was immaterial to him what the jurors thou^ 
of the American plow ; that was the plow the English farmer 
wanted, and he would have it, if Mr. Johnson would sell it him. 
I did sell it to him, aad ordered many more before I left England 
fiwr English farmers ; and many a field, I doubt not, is being 
tamed over by the American plow, notmthstanding they remind- 
ed the editor of the journal of jictures of plows several hundred 
ifeara ago. So much for the queer looking plows, that " would 
do for a new country and to plow arownd stumps J^ 
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But I must pasis ta the Beapers ; and I wOl give ycai an ao- 
count of the great triuflipJi^ of MeOonniek's Virginia Reaper. 
Biere were but three reapers on exhiWti<m — ^MoCormkk'a and 
Hussej's American, and an EngliisAL pattern oi Hussey's. The 
trial Tfas had on llie 24ili of July, on the fann of S. S. Mech% 
in Essex, about 45 miles fn^oa London, otx tiie day selected for 
Mr. Mechi's annual gathering of distinguisl^ a^culturalists to 
inspect his &rm and mode of culture. The day proved very xmr 
£EkT(»rabIe, raining mcessantly. The wheat upon whid^ the trial 
was made was quite green, and of very remai^Miy heavy growth, 
the ground softened by the rains, and ^very thing as unfavonJble 
as it could well be. There were from 160 to 200 gentlemen 
present, many of lAiom had come a distaiice Of 300 miles to 
witness this triaL 

The sub-jury to conduct the trial consisted of Col. Ohalloner, 
cme of the EngBsh jurors. Baron Morten d'Ostins of Bel^um, 
and myself. The first machine tried was Hussey's, which d^ not 
succeed, as it was clogged very soon with the wet and heavy 
grass and grain. After this had been tried, and fiuled, it was 
proposed by one of ihe jurors that, as every thing was so taifar 
vorable, the diher reaper should not be tried ; but I insisted that 
the other America^ Reaper should be tried. The gentlemen pres- 
ent expected it, and I was not wilHng they should leave &e ground 
without being satisfied tliat tlie American Reapers would perform 
the work which it had been affirmed they could do, McCorm- 
id's Reaper was then brought up, and tMs, as you may well im- 
agine, was a moment of no ordinary interest, especially to the 
few Americans who were there. One rei^r had not operated 
as we hoped ^ and expected ; anotiier, and the only remraiing 
American Reaper to be tried, was now te be tested. The gentle^ 
men present, distinguished agriculturalists, were anxious that 
sometldng should succeed that would cheapen the gathering of 
their crops ; but from exj^ressions made by the gentlemen around 
me, I was satisfied they had no confidence in the Reapers. They 
said after the trial of the first reaper, ^^ It is as we expected ; 
^j will not work until perfected hy an ISngliih fneiham^J^ 
The laboring men, too, when the first reaper started, seemed per- 
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feeilj astoni^ed, fearing their voeation vfba gone ; bat when it 
&Oed, they brightened up, and would doubtless have given vent^ 
to their feelings, if another one, which had been ridiculed in the 
London Times and other journals, as ^^ a cross between an Asi- 
ley's chariot, a treadmill and a flying machine," was not ready 
for a trial. The machine was started ; after it had passed its 
length, the cles^ path made by the reaper, the grain falling from 
its side, showed that the work was well done, the reaper triumph- 
ant. After proceeding as far as was deemed nfecessary, the team 
was stopped, and Mr. Mechi jumped upon the platform and said, 
" Gentlemen, here is a triumph for the American Reapmg Ma- 
chine. It has, under all its disadvantages, done its work com- 
pletely. Now let us, as Englishmen, show that we appreciate 
this contribution for cheapening our agriculture, and let us ^ve 
the Americans three hearty English cheers." They were pven, 
kdA with a fourth added, with a will that showed they were most 
heartily given. It is due to the reaper we used that.day to say, 
never have I seen a reaper do its work better than it performed 
its work at the trial. 

The result of this trial sped with lightning speed over the 
whole country, and gave a new turn to afl^drs ; and on the return 
o{ the Reapers to the f dlace, crowds were continually examining 
them, and the American Department from this time until the fi- 
nal close of the Great Exhibition waa no longer the ^'Prairie 
Ground " but was the observed of all observers. The London 
Times, whose agricultural reporter was present, gave one of the 
most full and interesting accounts of the Reaper and of the trial 
that has been published, and subsequently in an article in the 
Times it was said " that every practical success . of the season 
belonged to the Americans ; their contributions showed poorly at 
first, but came out well upon tridl.^' And agam — ^' It will be 
remembered t^at the American Department was the poorest and 
least interesting of all foreign countries. Of late, it has justly 
assumed a position of the first importance, as having brought to 
the aid of our distressed agriculturists a machine which, if it re- 
alizes the anticipations of competent judges, will ampli/ remuner- 
ate En^and (or all tAe outlay connected with the Great Exhibi- 
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tion. The reaping nutchme frcnn the United States is the nwst 
vdludbU contribution from abroad to tiiie stock of our previous 
knowledge, that we have yet discovered/' • 

To show that these expectations have been realized, it is qidIj 
necessary to remark iliat the present year at least fifteen hundred 
reapers are said to have been manufactured and ^sposed of in 
Great Britain. 

I will not prolong my remarks on this subject. I might allude 
to many other matters that doubtless would be interesting to you ; 
such as the triumph of the American yacht, Hobbs opening of 
Bramah^s celebrated lock, for which he received two hundred 
guineas ; but I have said enough to show you tliat in that great 
contrast where the products of the world were exhibited, we have 
no occasion to regret that we met the nations of the world, and 
the result shows that the influence of our free and untrammelled 
institutions upon the human mind has placed us in a position at 
least equal to any. 

A few suggestions to the farmers of New Hampshire and I 
shall close these desultory remarks. To enable the fitrmers of 
our country fully to avail themselves of all the facilities for iin- 
provement that are now fortunately before the public, they mu^ 
become reading and tMnking men, as well as working men. The 
mind must be cultivated, and those noble powers entrusted to us 
for the highest purposes must be brought into action and when 
tliis is done, no pursuit in our country will be conducted with 
more skill and success than that of the American farmer. There 
is to be found in our agricultural works now open to every one, 
much that is valuable and useful to a thinking and observing 
mind, and let me urge upon you the great importance of opening 
your mind freely to truth and experience, and not to reject, toitk- 
out exandnation and good and sufficient reason, those improve 
ments, which tlie experience of others has shown to be both ben- 
eficial and economical, and wortJiy of consideration. 

I would urge upon your most serious consideration the import 
tance of a system of education that shall give the instruction 
which iiie former's sons and daughters need, to enable them 
rightly to discharge the high and important duties that devolve 
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upcm them. You need not be alarmed at tke idea of ^' Book 
farming," which has proved such an obstacle in the way of the 
fiirmer that often he will not read himself or encourage it in oth- 
ers, lest he shall be styled a " Book Farmer." No system of 
education, in my opinion, will meet the just demands of the fana- 
«p that does^ot combine " Practiee and Science ;" and what, 
let me ask you, is to prevent you from having this ? Is there 
any inherent diflSculty in the way? Cannot your children be* 
educated in all that science can teach, and at the same time put 
in successful practice upon the farm all that science has taught ? 
I he&dtate not to say, this can be done, and that it is a duty the 
American farmer owes to himself and to his country to have it 
done. To eflfect this is but for you, the great producing interest 
<rf the country, the men upon whose success every other pursuit 
and profession of our country in an equal degree, at least, de- 
pends, to make their wishes known, and depend upon it, when 
you enlist in this matter in earnest, your representatives will not, 
dare not pass by your request unheeded. 

And what nobler work, I ask, can the statesmen of our coun- 
try engage in than this most noble one in which ate involved the 
best interests not only of our country, but its very existence as a 
free and independent people? What, I ask, are the safeguards 
of our liberties ; are they our fleets and armies, or are they j^oi 
rather the intelligent, independent freemen who cultivate our 
hills and valleys, and rear the noble and independent freemen 
who are to decide, when the day of trial comes, if it ever shall, 
(which may God in his own kind Providence avert,) whether we 
shall be freemen or slaves ? Let me say to you that the time 
has come, in my judgment, when this subject should be pressed 
home to the consideration of our rulers; when they should be 
called vq)on to do something worthy of the nation for this great 
and all important cause. 

We can spend millions to educate men for the army and navy 
—neither could subsist without the farmer — and when we ask to 
give the great producing interest of our country a place among 
tiie objects worthy of attention, we are quietly told " they can 
best take care of themselves.*' I know they do take care of 
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themidvcBy not anlt/y butofaU other cla%%e%. Let them but for 
a smgle season abandon their fields and forsake the plow and the 
harrow, and where will you find the rest of our population? 

Let us, then, insist upon having the proper requisites for an 
education suited to our wants and necessities, and soon the ex- 
perimental &>rms will be seen scattered over our whole countiy, 
occupied by our sons, where the questions of so momentous in- 
terests to you and yours will be investigated, discussed and 
solved. Let me, then, impress upon you the vital importance of 
attending to this subject for your own^ personal advantage ; for 
the welfare and happiness of your children ; for tiie glory, hon- 
or and preservation of your country. 

We are living in a day, my friends, of no ordinary interest, 
and a responsibility is imposed upon us that may well make us 
pause and inquire how shall we best relieve ourselves firom it, I 
answer, it can cmly be done by improving ourselves, elevate our 
profession, place it by education and other advantages in the 
front rank, where it of right belongs, and demonstrate to the 
world the great truth yet to be taught, that in this free govern- 
ment of ours, the producing man^ the laborer^ ha» a right to he^ 
can bcj shall be as intelligent as any class of men who inhabit 
our world. Already you are far in advance, in this respect, of 
the old world, but yet you see much remains to be done before 
you shall reach that commanding position and influence where 
your example will go like the electric fire and arouse a world. 

(The speaker gave a brief description of tiie laboring populati<m 
of England, and the contrast, and the views of gentlemen abroad 
as to our own population, when compared with theirs.) 

The eyes of the world are upon us ; our free institutions are 
having their influence upon the destinies of the old world. The 
progress we have made under the benign influence of peaceful 
pursuits, in littie more than half a century, has astonished the 
world ; and if we, by tiie intelligence of our population, shall con- 
tinue to advance, as we may, and carry out successfully the great 
problem of a free government which we have begun, another half 
century will not pass by without seeing liberty the watch word, 
not only, but actually enjoyed by a large portion of the world. 
3 
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Let ^ see to it, then, that in all we do, we keep steadily in view 
ibe great principle of progress, and stop not until the fisumer at 
the plow, if called, like Cincinnatus, to preside over the dest^ 
nies o£ his country, may be prepared to fill that important posi- 
tion as well as any man in our country. His mind, matured by 
education, he will be enabled fix)m the farmer's field and the fijre- 
mde to coiKbct the great concerns of this mighty nation as well 
as to manage the concerns of bis own household. Let but ike 
farmer be thus prepared, let but peace prevail, and our example 
will prore the beacon light that shall attract the inhabitants from 
eyery country and clime, and they too shall become intelligent, 
independent and free. 

Never have I appreciated our free institutions as I have when 
travelling in foreign lands ; our every act is canvassed, our faults 
blazoned to the high heavens, while our virtues are acknowledged 
'tis true, by some. But how important, that those who represait 
us abroad should be true representaidves of our free institutions 
at home, instead d imitating the whiskered babocms of the con* 
tinent. Listead of conforming to the habits of moparchical 
courts, and deck themselves in the gewgaws and finery of titled 
courts, let them show to the world that the freemen of America 
are to be esteemed by ike worth of the mind and the man, and 
not by the coats they wear. 

G^tlemen, I have, I am sensible, much too long detained you 
from the treat that is in store for you. The distinguished gentle- 
m&iL^ who is to follow me, whose fame is confined not to our 
country^ but the whole world acknowledges his talents and hla 
eloquence, wQl amply repay you for tiiie time which has been 
spemt in listening to these uncUgested remarks of mme. 

* Hon. Edward Everett 
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MR. EVERETT'S 'ADDRESS. 

When Mr. Johnson closed his oration, Hon. Edward Evbrbtt, 
of Massachusetts, was introduced bj the President, and spoke 
as follows : 

I am grea% indebted W you, Mr, President and fellow-citir 
tens, for this v^y kind reception. Though personally known to 
very few of you, you will not allow me to regard myself as a 
stranger. Though it has never been my good f<n*tune before to 
do any thing more than pass through Manchester with railway 
speed, your cordial welcome has made me feel myself at once at 
home. Wi& this simple acknowledgment of your kindness, Mr, 
Presic^t, I feel as if I ought to stop. This is the husbandman's 
festival, celebrated under the auspices of the New Hampshire 
Agricultural Society. Your Executive Committee was good 
enough, early in the season, to invite me to prtmounce the usual 
annual address on this occai»on. I felt greatly honored by the 
request, which, however, more than one prevailing reason com- 
pelled me to dedine ; and so acceptably has the duty been per- 
formed by the gentleman who preceded me ; so much has he 
instructed and interested us in his very apprc^riate discourse, 
that I cannot but congratulate you and mysdf that it devolved 
ap(m him and not upon me. I feel it scHuewhat presumptuous — 
being neither a scientific nor practiced farmer — ^to intrude mys^ 
at all bef<H:e an audience like this, and in the presence et those 
so much better able to occupy your tune to advantage. My best 
apology will be, not to occi^y much of it, and not to presume to 
dwell upon matters which must be so much heUer understood by 
others. 

Mr. President, though it has not be^ my good fortune to be 
personaUy much acquainted with this part of your State, I have 
early associations of the most kindly and agreeable nature with 
another part of New Hamp£^e. In tiie q^ring time — ^not of 
the year, but of my life-r-I was sent into it in pursuit of a spe* 
cies (^ culture, which you will aUow to be not of inferior imp(Mr- 
tance to tiiat of ihe soil ; J meaa the culture of the mind. I 
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was sent for a short time, when quite a lad, to the Academy at 
Exeter, and the onlj regret {hat mingles in my recollection of it 
is, that I did not longer enjoy ihe advantages of that excellent 
institation, and ihe paternal care of its beloved and venerated 
Principal, Dr, Abbott. Yes, ar, if you will pardon me this 
reminiscence of my boyhood, I remember, but as yesterday—- 
for it was the first time I ever left ihe parental roof— ^)eing 
called at about four o'clock in the morning, in the month of 
February, to get ready for what was then thought a hard day's 
work — the journey from Boston to Exet^. When a b<r|r 
between twelve and thirteen starts alone before daybreak in 
the winter to go from home to a boarding school, the distances 
do not seem particularly short. They seemed the longer to me 
from a slight misunderstai^ding of ihe information derived from 
tiie stage driver. This was a person who had driven a long 
time on the road, was well known to the Academy boys, and 
had got rather weary of answering iheir perpetual enquiries, 
how many miles it was from one place to anoiher along the route. 
JBSs name was Prime, which we saucy youngsters converted into 
Priam^ — ^pestering hkn with occasional witticisms (which he took 
in very good part,> about tiie siege of Troy. He took his 
revenge by mystifying us about the distances. Wherever we 
WjBre, the answer was always the same ; whether we adied the 
question at Haverhill, at Atkinson, or Plwstow, or Kingston, 
how far it was now to Exeter, it was always " about three miles." 
I have said, fellow-citizens, that I had tiie misfortune to be a 
stranger at Manchester ; in those days you were all strangers at 
Manchester too ; Manchester did not exist. It is one of those 
dties which have sprung up like an exhalation from the soil, at 
the bidding of capital, enterprise and skill, aviuling themselves 
of tiie creative^ forces of nature. In those days, sir, that is — 
but I will not tell you how many years ago— we knew Manches- 
ter only as Amoskeag Falls, and by the everlasting advertise- 
ment which filled the newspapers relative to the construction* of 
a canal aromid them. But it was a famous spot, sir, even in a 
state of nature. The children of the forest had selected it as a 
chosra seat, even before the loot <^ civilized men had pressed 
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HktBe dkcxeB. It was one of the &Torite abodes of Passacona- 
way, as you reminded me an hour ago— the great Sachem of 
the Pennacooks, the powerfol tribe which occupied the banks o[ 
the Merrimack and the Piscataqua. I can never reflect, sir, 
without some emotion, ihat not two hundred years have passed 
once these fair regions were occupied by races of fellow beings 
that have disappeared from the surfeu^e of ihe earth. We are 
told that Passaconaway passed for a wizard, inasmuch as he 
could produce a green leaf from the ashes of a dry one ; a live 
serpent from the skin of a dead one— could make water bum, 
and trees dance. Well, Mr. President, without laying claim to 
witchcraft, the modem arts are competent to the performance ci 
nK>st of ihese wonders. I am not aware indeed that we can 
produce a living serpent from the skin of a dead one ; it is not 
a breed that there is any great motive to propagate, and very 
few experiments, I suppose, have been tried since Passaconaway's 
time. But I think this Agricultural Society has labored to very 
little advantage, if it has not showed how a green leaf can be 
produced from the ashes of a dry one. I am sure Hxe chemists 
over at the mills can resolve water into combustible gases ; and 
as for dancing trees, it almost took away my breath to witness 
the rapidity of their motion as I came down this morning by the 
express tr»n. There is no witchcraft or. necromancy like the 
mechanic arts. By what simple contrivance of Indian jugglery 
pocMP Passaconaway performed his tricksy wonders, we do not 
know. In those days the white man, as well as the red, was 
more remarkable for what he did not perform in the way of the 
arts, than for what he did ; for we are told that after com and 
wheat had been imported into New Hampshire from Virginia — 
in the earliest days of the settlement — ^they were obliged to send 
it from this part of the world to Boston to have it ground at the 
Boston wind-mill, that being the only mill in this part of the 
country. This sounds strangely enough at a spot where we can 
hear the rush of the Merrimack over yonder mighty water wheels. 
In fact, sir, the annals of New Hampshure are filled with ro- 
mance of every description, from the times of Gorges and Mason, 
and their higlHSOunding grants of ^^ Mariana" and ^' Laoonia '' 
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— the primitive settlement of " Strawberry Bank " — ttie adyent 
of Mr. Wheelwriglit, the resolute founder of Exeter, who was 
Cromwell's fellow-student at Cambridge, and his most formidable 
competitor at foot-ball, in which manly sport he was accustomed 
to trip up the fixture protector's heels— down through the pleas- 
ant and prosperous days of the union with Massachusetts — ^and 
then the bloody series of the Indian wars. 
. It is almost beyond belief, sir, that a hundred years have not 
passed away since that pathetic tragedy in domestic life was 
acted within tiie limits of New Hampshire ; I mean the captivity 
of Mrs. Jemima Howe and her children. I believe the first 
time my blood was ever stirred by any tale of profane history, 
was when I read that narrative in the American Preceptor — ^* As 
Messrs. Caleb Howe, Hilkiah Grout and Benjamin Gaffield, who 
had been hoeing com in a meadow west of the river, were re- 
turning home a little before sunset to a place called Bridgman's 
fort, they were fired upon by twelve Indians, who had ambushed 
their path, on the 27th of July, 1767." That is the way the 
story be^ns ; there is nothing in the Waverly novels that sur- 
passes in interest the subsequent adventures of Mrs. Howe, in 
the captivity of herself and children among the Indians and Ca- 
nadian French less than a century ago. 

At that time, sir, the greater part of the eictensive domain so 
beautifully represented at this exhibition by all the products of 
agriculture, animate and inanimate, still lay in a state of nature. 
It was impossible that settiements should penetrate far to the 
West and North along such an exposed frontier. The interior 
condition of New Hampshire, as of most o£ the other colonies, 
was dependent at that time on the struggles of the great mour 
archies of Europe. The downfall of the French power in Can- 
ada removed the terror of Indian warfare ; the estabhihment of 
oar own independlnce called out all the hidden ener^es of the 
American character ; and commerce and the fisheries on your 
eoesty agriculture and manufactures in the interior, with the aid 
of labor-saving machinery, the railroad and the locomotive have 
done the rest. They have converted tiie " howling wilderness " 
into gardens and c(»m-fields and thriving towns and cities, and 
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whksh we iu)w behold it^ and in whieliy as it seems to me, yon 
hare no oecasimi to envy any c^ yonr sister States. 

On yonr western boundary you have the noble Connecticut, 
queen of the rivers of New England ; bordered by a Une (^ rail- 
road almost from your northernmost limit to Long Island Sound, 
giving you a broad belt of fertile land on its banks, and a direct 
communication wi<h the great commercial metropdis oi the Union. 
The railroads which traverse ihe centre of. the State, and that, 
whidi is just opened from P<Mrtland to Montreal, through your 
north-eastern territory, place you in immediate communication 
with the Si Lawrence and Caiiada. At the mouth of the Yuh 
cataqua you have one of the best ports and harbors in tii0 
United States ; and where in the world, for its length, is there 
a stream which excels this admirable Merrimack ? — whether we 
consider ^ beautiful lake in which it takes its origin ; the fer«- 
tile meadows that are watered with its upper tributaries ; or the 
industry, enterprise and creative capital concentrated at its falb ; 
Hooksett, Manchester, Lowell, Lawrence, the four great flights 
of stjurs, by which the genius of your prosperity goes down from 
his mountain throne to the sea, scattering blessings as he de- 
scencb. Why, inr, there is not a streamlet which leaps from the 
rocks and mingles its waters with tiie silver sur&ce of your 
matchless lake ; no, not a drop of dew condensed in the dark 
forests that surround it, that can find its way to the ocean, till 
it has C(mtributed its share to move, one Biter another, fifty 
water-wheds, and by the products of their moti<m, to clothe 
hundred of thousands of men in remote communities, and |^ve 
atn impulse to the commerce ol the world. 

And then, sir, for natural beauty. I have been something of 
a traveler in our own country — ^though far less than I could widk 
— and in Europe have seen all tiiat is most attractive, from the 
highlands of Scotland to the golden horn of Constantinople ; 
from t^e summit o( the Hartz Mountains to the fountain of Yau^ 
dime ; but my eye has yet to rest on a lovelier scene than ihaJk 
which smil^ around you as you siulfrom Weir's Landing to 
Centre Harb<Hr. I have yet to behold a sublimer spectacle than 
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ibat whudi is disclosed from Mount Wadungton, when, on some 
dear, cool summer's morning at sunrise, the cloud curtain is 
drawn up from nature's grand proscenium, and all tiiat chaos of 
wildness and beautj starts into life — ^the bare granitic tops of 
the surrounding heights-«^e precipitous gorges a thousand 
fi^om deep, which foot of man or ray oi light never entered — 
the sombre, matted forest — ^the moss-clad rocky wal]« weeping 
with crystal spring9— -winding streams, gleaming lakes, and 
peaceful Tillages below — and in the dim, misty distance, beyond 
the lower hills, faint glimpses of the sacred bosom of the eternal 
deep, ever-heaving as with the consciousness of its own immenr 
uty — all mingled in one indescribable panorama by the hand of 
the Divine Artist. 

And how can I speak of the historical legends — of the indus- 
trial resources — of the natural beauties of New Hampshire, pa- 
rent not 9f fruits only, but of m^i — ^without remembering the 
great and good men who adorn her annals — ^her immortal Stark, 
who cheered the heart of the nation at the lowest ebb of despon- 
dency, and led the way at Bennington to the triumphs of Sara- 
toga — your Sullivan, your Poor, your Scammell, your Dearborn, 
your McGlary, your Pierce — ^who from Bunker Hill to Yorktown 
heard every peal of the kumpet, and breasted every storm of 
war ; the long line of your civilians — your Weares, your Bart- 
letts, your Whipples, your Thurstons, your Langdons, your Gil- 
mans, your Smiths, your Masons, your Woodburys ; your men 
of letters and divines — ^your Wheelocks, your Bellou^, your 
Budaninsters, your Abbots ? How, especially, can I forget 
him, whose decease not a twelvemonth ago filled the whole land 
with sorrow, while, in the sublime language of your fellow-citizen, 
the President of the United States, ^' the great heart of the na- 
tion beats heavily at the portals of his tomb/' He was the off- 
spring of your soil, he and Ins &.thers. Hb infancy was cradled 
ubthe hardships of your frontier settlements ; he was taught and 
trained in your schools and your college. You sent him forth 
in the panoply of his youthful strength to tiie service of his coun- 
try, and after the labors and the conflicts of life you rose up as 
<me man to welc<»ne him, when but two years ago, on his anni- 
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Teraary, he came back, melting urith tenderness and veneration^ 
to revifflt his native State ! 

Mr. Everett concladed with a renewal of his acknowledgments 
to the company. He was frequently interrupted with enthusias- 
tic applause, and at the close of his eloquent remarks three more 
hearty cheers came forth spontaneously from the assembled mul- 
titude. 



EVENING SESSIONS. 

On two evenings during the Fair, meetings of the Society 
were held in the City HaB, for the purposes of discussion and the 
transaction of busmess. The President, Hon. Peter P. Wood- 
BURT, on taking the chair at the first meeting, made the follow- 
ing remarks : 

Gentlemen of the New Sdmpahire State Agricultural Society : 

I congratulate you upon our flattering and prosperous position 
and prospects. Our exhibition at the present time, as a whole, 
is fsEur more in quantity and quality than could reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

In a pecuniary point of view, we are aboveboard. You will 
remember we have no resources but our individual exertions. 
We have surmounted the great difficulty— we have solved the great 
problem. Th^farmerB of New Hampshire can hold agricultu- 
ral fairs, and sustain an agricultural society, without foreign aid. 
The agriculturalist, to be permanentiy successful, must under- 
stand tiie soil he cultivates — ^its chemical analysis; he should 
have a perfect knowledge of the chemical composition of his ma- 
nure and the vegetables he wishes to grow. Without a posses- 
ion of this knowledge, the fanner's labors are attended with 
many failures and embarrassments. But with a good knowledge 
of ti^em, he may depend on accomplishing what is desired, and 
vdth as much certamty as m other operations which are carried 
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(m in accordance -witibi the requirements of seienoe. The agri^ 
culturalist should not only have a correct knowledge of the noii 
on which he lives, the animals which he would breed, the vegeta- 
bles he wishes to grow, and their peculiar adaptation to the loca- 
tion and temperature ; but he should have a good understanding 
of his own organization, in an anatomical and physiolo^cal point 
of view. He should know the organization and construction of 
the animals he desires to breed, the great and eminently success- 
ful science of crossing breeds, and the manner, time, place and 
plan of accomplishing so desirable a result ; which science, of 
itself, would amply pay the people of New Hampshire for all 
their previous expense. He shoidd have a correct knowledge of 
geology, mineralogy, botany and zoology, even to the smallest in- 
sect of the earth and of the atmosphere. 

Grentlemen, I have represented to you the scientific and prac- 
tical agriculturalist as the most scientific man of the land ; and 
so he is. There is no man who possesses so much scientific and 
practical knowledge as the thoroughly educated farmer. 

The subject of scientific agriculture should be brought more 
directly into our common schools and colleges ; and I am happy 
to hear that our own college, Dartmouth, that Harvard, and 
other colleges, are reducing, teaching and applying the various 
sciences to agriculture and the mechanic arts ; and this is as it 
should be. Our children should be instructed in agriculture and 
its kindred sciences, as well as in other sciences. By these in- 
structions and facilities, the sciences of agriculture and mechan- 
ics will become common knowledge, and our sons and daughters 
will take as much pleasure in studying and practicing them as in 
the other sciences. 

On motion the following persons were apppointed a comnuttee 
to nominate a board of oflScers for the ensuing year : 

Hillsborough — Richard Boylston of Amherst, Brooks Shat- 
tuck of Bedford ; Grafton— Thomas Merrill of Enfield, A. B. 
Closson of Hanover ; Sullivan — E. J. Glidden of Unity, Geo. 
W. Blodgett of Claremont ; Cheshire— IMBlan Harris of Nelson, Ed- 
mund Prouty of Nelson ; Belknap— H. J. French of Meredith 
Bridge, William Hayes of Sanbomton ; Merrimack — Cyrus Bar- 
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ton of Concord, Leyi Bartlett of Warner ; Carroll — ^Francis R* 
Chase of Conway, Obed Hall of Tarn worth ; Rockmgham— 
Moses Eaton, jr., of South Hampton, J. L. Cillej of Exeter; 
Strafford — Jacob H. Ela of Rochester, Wm. F. Estes of Dover ; 
Coos — ^Morris Cktfk of Whitefield, Oeo. Bellows of Lancaster. 

The Treasurer, Hon. Frederick Smyth, made his annual re- 
report, which is printed in this rolume. 



REMARKS OF WM. S. KING, ESQ. 

Mr. King of Boston being in the Hall, was loudly called for, 
and coming forward, spoke nearly as follows : 

Mr. Prmdewt and Q-entlemen : The question whether or not 
&rming, as a pursuit, pays those engaged in it, I do not intend, 
to-day, to discuss. It is sufficient for my present purpose, to 
assert and maintain that it does not pay, in proportion to the 
mental, physical and pecuniary capital invested in it, as do o&er 
professions. 

Gentlemen, we are all agreed that farming ought to pay, 
whetiier it does or not ; and, further, that it may be made to 
pay. The question now is, how it may be made to pay. I answer : 
By raising Trummvm crops, at the minimum of cost to the owner 
and to Ms soil. 

The agricultural statistics of Rhode Island (which State is the 
only one whose agricultural statistics are complete and reliable,} 
diow that the largest yield of carrots in the State, in the year 
1860, (a bad year for root crops, by the way, because of the 
drought,) was one thousand bushels to the acre ; while the ave- 
rage yield was four hundred bushels, and the least amounted to 
seventy-five bushels, all told. Of onions, the largest crop was 
six hundred bushels ; the average, four hundred ; and the small- 
est, one hundred bushels to the acre. Of Indian com, the 
largest yidd per acre was one hundred bushels ; the average, 
thirty and a half bushels ; and the least, six. Of rye, the largest 
erop grown on an acre was forty bushels ; the average was twelve 
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and three-quarters, and the snufflest was — what think ye ?— just 
three bushels ! 

Now, gentlemen, though we can eas3y see that it will well paj 
to gather these maximum crops, if economically produced, we 
can scarcely believe that they more than make the two ends of the 
year meet, who raise but the average, while how the wolf is kept ' 
from the door of those who persist in getting such crops as ax 
bushels of com or three bushels of rye, passes our comprehen- 
sion. Three bushels of rye ! Six bushels of com ! Why, they 
will scarce suffice to feed the mice that ^' most do congregate" in 
the granaries of such thriftless farmers. 

We are, of course, aware that all soils are not able to grow 
one hundred bushels of com to the acre, and other crops in pro- 
portion. But they are very poor specimens of land that will 
not, with good tillage, yield more than the averages above stated. 
Indeed, so far is it, in most instances, from being the fault of the 
land, that I feel safe in asserting that, on an exchange offarms^ 
the three-bushel farm would, in a majority of cases, bring the 
land whereon was raised the forty bushels of rye, down to the 
average^ in about the same time that the forty-bushel farmw 
would require to reuse his bad bargain wptolJie average. 

In order to grow maximum crops economically, msmy things 
are necessary to be known, and many things to be dpne. I shall 
take up these requirements, and do to each what justice the limits 
of my time and your patience will permit. 

In entering on a &rm, the first things that a judicious farmer 
ought to ascertain are — ^the component parts of his soil and sub- 
soil, and of the crops that he proposes to raise. These last may 
be leamed from books ; but the other items of knowledge must 
be obtained from an analysis of the soilj and it would be fdly, 
as well as rank cowardice, to deny that the importance — ^nay, the 
very value in the smallest degree— of soil andysis is a matter 
now seriously questioned by some able men, as it is also ignor* 
antly ridiculed by many simple ones. 

That such knowledge is valuable and necessary, stands to 
reason. For plants, like men, to grow, to live, must feed ; and 
this sustenance must come from the earth, or from the lur, or 
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&om boih. What noutislimeiit the lur contributes, is very ^n-^ 
erally agreed upon ; and the earth supplying the rest, it becomes 
a matter of no litfle interest and importance to ascertain the 
state of the larder. K chemistry, through an analysis of tiie 
soil, is not competent to this, we cannot otherwise learn it. 

Again, soils oftentimes contain noxious ingredknts, that im- 
pede the growth, or even affect the life of plants. These, when 
ascertained, may be neutralized and made harmless, or, as 
frequently happens, be rendered, in some other combinations, 
positively beneficial to vegetation. 

The opposition of so many farmers to Ihe application of chem- 
istry — a science capable of doing them so much good and no 
harm — ^has ever been to me a matter of surprise. Let us now 
consider the objections. 

The first objection raised against the value of soil analysis is, 
tiiat in so great a quantity as is the soil, comparatively, it is im- 
possible to discover atoms so small as are many of the c(mstitu- 
ents whose presence or absence would cause it to be productive 
or sterile, as the case might be. In other, and plamer words, 
because it appears improbable, it is called impossible. 

This is a singular argument to use in this age of the world, 
when every day exhibits its miracle ; and the fingers of Gi^o, 
tiie Muse of History^ ache with recordmg the triumphs of Sci- 
ence ! When Jenner announced that Vaccination was a pre- 
servative against small pox, the entire medical nose of Europe 
was upturned in derision. Wise men said it was puerile to ex- 
pect so great a result from so inadequate and unphilosophical a 
cause. Pious men rolled up the whites of their eyes, and pro- 
nounced it sin to set up the teat of a peaceful cow as a protec- 
ikm from the scourge of God. Conservative mten called it ^^ A 
new doctrine ;" and, with this unanswerable argument, set it 
away amon^ humbugs. A woman — ^to the honor of the sex be it 
declared — (the Lady Mwry Wortley Montague) thought it could 
he tried; and Who, now, denies what the wise men, and the pious 
men, and the conservative men of the last century declared to 
be impossible ? 

You cannot^ for instance, (say the oppcments of Soil Analy- 
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818,) find and properly estimate the lime wbere it exists, as is <^ 
ten the case, in the proj^ortion of thirty pounds of lime to two 
million pounds of stnl on an acre. Tbia statement of tiie cas# 
would a{^ar more startling to me, who am more of an annalist 
than an analyser, were the former feats of science unknown to 
me. But when I know that the eyes of science hare seen a star, 
so distant from our globe that its light, jog^g along at the ge&* 
tie pace of two hundred thousand miles in a sec(md, ccmsumea 
more than three thousand years in coming from home, hither ;^^ 
when I know how far sighted she is, I am prepared to believe 
that she may be gifted with a nicety oi touch, to fin^r, weigh 
and appreciate any atom, however small. When science can 
read the decrees of God, before they are promulgated, (Iks when 
foretelling eclipses and the approach of the erratic ccmiet,) it ia 
not overtasking credulity to declare that she can discover the 
component parts of a piece of dirt, taken in the hand to be ex- 
amined at leisure. 

But we &re told, with an air of ill-concealed triumph, that 
men eminent for their scientific acquirements have pronounced 
the analysis of soil, in the present state of chemical science, to 
be of littie or no practical value to the farmer. Well, men 
sometimes ascend the hill of science to such a hei^t that tiiey 
do not see objects palpable to others who siand below the mig^ 
clouds tiiat always envelop its summit. Thus Dr. Dionysius 
Lardner had proved to his own private satisfSaietion and that oi his 
school, the impossibility of navigating the Atlantic with steam, 
when he was roused from his reverie by the signsd guns g£ the 
^^ Sirius," as, unimpeded by the conclusions of the philosopher, 
she swled into the bay of New York. 

Then, again, scientific men of equal eminence have dechred 
it to be an invaluable and an indispensable aid to the fEirmer; 
and ^' who shall decide when doctors disagree ?" When men of 
hi^ scientific attainments and unimpeachable character assure 
US that an ai^ysis of our soil, sufficiently/ accurate for aU prac^ 
tical purposes, can be made, and is made, we are warranted in 
overlooking the denials of many others. Indeed, it appears ta 
me, &om a glance at the array of authorities on either dde, tiiat 



ibkb oj^ponaits of seal ansdjais are cMefij men oi tiie (^>set, wldk 
ito friends are noli only men of equal standing as chemists, but 
wiiiial, practical agriculturists. 

For my sin^e self I am not ashamed to believe with such men 
as liebig, Bonssingault, Johnston and others in Europe, and with 
Charles T. Jackswi, Norton, Mapes, Enderlin, Porter, Horsford, 
and.manj more in our own land. • 

The second objection urged against the value of an analysis oi 
your soil is, that the quality of the soil on diflferent parts of the 
same farm, and often of the same field, greatly varies. 

This, at first sight, seems plausible ; but we know that the 
chief vaariation is in the proportionate quantities of sand,' clay, 
ftc, aiid it is not with these that the analyst has chiefly to do. 
Allowing alumina (clay) and silex (sand) to constitute ninety 
per cent, of any soil, in any proportion, it is rather with the re^ 
maining ten per cent, that the chemisj; deals. And the soil of a 
fium that has been in the same hands for a course of years — ev- 
&cy field subjected, as is usual, to the same treatment in rotation 
— ^will be found to be very similar, ©ne field to another, in all re- 
iqpects other than a predominance of clay, or sand, or the like. 

The " Scioto Valley lands " are often summoned as witnesses 
against tiie value of analysis. These soils are extremely fertile, 
and are apparently inexhaustible, having yielded inmiense cr<^ 
of eom for twenty years in succession, yet when analyzed are 
found to be very similar in their constituents to comparatively 
sterile soils in Massachusetts — ^the chief difference being the 
gresAer pulverulence of tiie Scioto soil, which is like to ashes for 
fineness of its particles. * 

Two neighbors, farmers, agreed to carry through the winter, 
as an experiment, a dozen head of cattie, each on a given quan^ 
tity of hay of similar quality. The one cut his hay fine and fed 
out to his cattie regularly as their wants required. These cattle 
thrived, and spring found them sleek and hearty. Farmer two 
tumed.out his herd to supply tiiemselves, as best they could, 
tfom a well settied old bay-stack* The hungry beasts gnawed 
at tiie stack steadily, 

" Thej feU upon whatever was offered— like 
A priest, a shark, an alderman, a pike," 
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at times gettmg their fill, and at times gaining new appetite from 
their exertions. These, also, snryiyed the winter, bat they were 
gaunt, hide-bound aiid wretched. 

Farmer two, of course, found feult with the hay, but we opine 
that the difference lay in the mode of feeding. And so we say 
of Scioto Valley lands. The soil is pulverulent — ^the food is 
chopped up — and always ready in the best state for tiie demands 
of the crop : while in Massachusetts the tender rooflet is forced 
to contend for its food ; now with a rock, and now with a littie- 
less-hard-hearted lump of soil, that gives grudgingly, and only 
on compulsion. 

We have now stated two, and these the most serious, of tiie 
objections taken to the value of soil analysis, and have given our 
** reasons for the faith that is in us " of its importance. To show 
its bearing upon farming operations would cumber my remarks 
and consume more time than any of us would willingly now spare. 
Let it suffice now to say that, its value conceded, it becomes the 
prime counsellor of the farmer in his plowing, and in his manur- 
ing ; it tells whether or not, and in what way best to disturb the 
subsoil ; whether its incorporation with the surface soil is deara- 
ble ; what, if any, applications are needed to render innocuous, 
or even beneficial, deleterious substances ihat may exist in the 
soil. The constituents of the desired crop being ascertained, it 
enables us to decide what aliment will be required, and to discov- 
er whether or not the food is in the soil, and in sufficient quanti- 
ties ; and if not, .to supply it. 

Let \\fi now hasten to the more mechanical, but none the less 
necessary, operations requisite to hisure maximum crops. Anumg 
the first is plowing. 

We must plow deeply and thoroughly. The value of a thor- 
ough plowing, which shall not only invert but pulverise the soil, 
(or leave it in the best position to be pulverised by the action of 
frosts, &c.,) is proved, if proof we need, by the superior fertili- 
ty of the lands just alluded to, the Scioto Valley lands. The dif- 
ference to the plant between land badly plowed, so thtU; the earth 
is only broken into pieces, and one well pulverised, is as great as 
is the difference to you between funds lodged in a bsmk, payable 
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on demand, and money locked np in ilie court of chancery, sab- 
ject to the chances of litigation, and awaiting a find decree. 

The advantage of deep plowing (except in cases where the subsoil 
is gravelly or deleterious in its nature, and the like,) is acknowl- 
edged by almost all farmers. Yet how very few practice it ! I am 
inclined to think that the average depth of plowing in New Eng- 
land will not exceed six inches ; and I fear that many and many 
a plow has never smelled the soil four inches below the surface. 

Our agricultural sodeties are not altogether blameless for this 
state of things. Not that they caused it, for it is the old '^ grand- 
pa " docldne ; but by the regulations of their plowing matches 
they have not done what is in their power to encourage deep 
plowing.' Nevertheless, we trace back to the instttuiion of plow- 
ing matches,«as a part of our agricultural exhibitions, the im- 
provement that is evident in the general plowing throu^out the 
country. Allowed, ihat the implements used are superior to 
those formerly employed ; yet this, alone, will not accountfor the 
better quality of the plowing, for we all know that the best im- 
plements make poor work in unskilful hands. It is the emula- 
tion excited among the workmen by the premiums and by the 
presence of an appreciating crowd of observers, and the instruc- 
tion attained by inspecting these best specimens of work, that 
,has raised the standard of plowmanship among us. 

As the object of thorough plowing is to enable the roots of 
plants to obtain the nourishment that is in the soil, so the object 
of deep plowing is to permit free passage to the roots in seareb 
of food, as well as to open up new stores. The roots of plants^ 
descend to a greater distance than one would re&dily credit* Let. 
us take the flat turnip, one of the most superficial growers on the- 
list of plants, yet its roots have been found to descend to a depth 
of more than five feci In digging drains, the roots of the clp- ^ 
ver have appeared many feet below the surface. And when we 
remember tiiat the stomatay the mouth of roots, whereby tiiey 
feed, are at the extremities of the rootlets, we will acknowledge 
the imperative necessity of deep tillage. The bulk, also, of roots 
and rootlets attached to plants is not generally appreciated. Dig 
up car^uUy a common cabbage, place it upon a sieve and causes 
4 
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a minute stream of water to trickle bIowIj down upon ii The 
earth will be gradually washed away without breaking any of the 
minute fibres ; and oftentimes you may fill a peck measure with 
the mass of roots. 

It is a good practice to turn up with a surface plow about one 
half inch, or rather more, of the subsoil, at every plowing. The 
roots feed below the sur&ce, so that this inert soil brought to the 
top will do no injury, while it is soon rendered fertile by the op- 
eration of tiie air and the effect of ihe manure, and its place be- 
neath is more than suj^lied by the buried loam, with which it 
has been made to exchange locations. The sub-soil plow, follow- 
ing in the same furrow, disintegrates the compact earth below to 
a further depth of from six to eighteen indies, and without sub- 
verting it, renders it permeable to lur and water, and penetrable 
to the jaoneer roots of plants. The double plow, or Michigan 
plow, is an implement to be recommended for most farms. It is 
amply, (or rather, compoundly,) one plow having two complete 
plows on ihe same beam, in tandem style. The first and smaller 
plow cuts from four to eight inches deep, throwing into a preced- 
ing furrow the sod or surface soil, while the hinder and larger 
plow, cutting down as many inches more, throws the crumbled sub- 
S(h1 upon it, leaving tiie field with all the level appearance of hav- 
ing been harrowed. 

Farmers were formerly afraid to pbw deeply, lest their ma- 
nures should leach through ; and for aught they know, nourish 
the crops of their antipodes ! But the cleaning of (me bam yard 
ought sufficientiy to convince the most sceptical, that even liquid 
manures do not leach far ! When we scn^ the bott(un of the 
yard, we do not find it discolored to any great depth. 

Jethro Tull to the contrary notwitiistanding, we do not be- 
, lieve that maximum crops can be produced by the simple disin- 
tegration c£ the soil, witii planting. We advise manure, applied 
with a true liberal economy ; and not spread upon tiie .field, 
hours befi»re it is to be plowed in, exposed to the tiuevishness of 
the sun and wind. 

It may be unpopular doctrine we preach, but we are not in 
&vor of top-4ressing lands with bam-yard manure, for the 
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sons— evident and potent to us — that fully one^half of &e ma- 
nurial value of sudii an amplication escapes into the atmosphere ; 
and tiiat the chief benefit derived from its apjAcatioa could be 
attuned by a less expensive tmiMu 'iSi. Teschmaker, of Med- 
ford, Mass.,— one of the most scientific and most successful cul- 
tivators in America, and one of tiie most careful of men in ex- 
pressing an opiniour— estimated the loss of fertilimng value by 
top-dressing, at nine*tenths <^ the sum applied. A mulch-^^^flie 
shading and protection of land by a covering of strstvfr or leaves, 
or the like — ^is undoubtedly, of itself, an excellent application ; 
but to mulch witii manure, at a loss by escape of finrtilizing gases 
of even one-half of its value, is extravagance. For a top-dress- 
ing, use, rather, guano, well composted ; bone dust, ground^ not 
crushed ; the improved superj^osphate of Hme, or like applica- 
tions. • 

A mistake common to nine out of ten (^ fumers is to plant 
from one-third to one-half more land than tiiey can well handle 
and properly manure. It is a &ct, proved by the deariy pur- 
chased experience of tiiousands, that one acre, thoroughly tilled 
and liberally manured, will net more tiian tiiree acres shallowly 
plowed, and sparingly dunged ; just as one hale, hearty man 
will do more work than a trio of gaunt, hal^tarved i^ctres, 
and eat less. Indeed, there is ho cormorant so greedy — no 
daughter of the horse-leech so insatiable, as land that has been 
allowed to become hungry ; and small doses of manure, like tiie 
glutton's ante-prandial ^^ snack," seem to serve <«ly as a whet 
to the appetite. 

A priest is said to have been called upon by his piffishioners, 
in a bad seascoi, to pray over their fields, that a blessing mi^ 
descend on them. He aceordmgly i»rayed over field after field, 
until he approadbed one that was poverty-stricken and unpromis- 
ing in the extreme. '^ Ah, my Mend," si^d he at length, ^^ there 
is no use of praying h^e ; iM% field Tteeds mcmureJ' That 
priest was more of a reli^ous phtbsoph^ tium is at first ajqaa- 
rent through the veil of his wagg^. God's blessing is net apt 
to descend upcm the sluggard, who fdds hii hands and whines 
out a petition for aid ; but rather upon Urn who uses all proper 
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exertion to procure tibe blading for which he prays. Thus the 
ancients represent a wag<»ier, whose vehicle had become fixed in 
the mire, as calling upon Hercules for aid, wi&out at all exert- 
ing himself to extricate Ihe wagon ; to whom the god is made 
to answer, ^^ Put first thine own shoulder to the wheel, and then 
call on Hercules." 

In the preparation and preservation of mimures, as in their 
ai^lication, the majority of farmers have much to learn; or, 
ratiier, I am confident ih&t in this, as in many other of the ope- 
rations of farming, they do not do as well as they know. But 
great improvements have been made within the last twenty years, 
over the dd practice. Few farmers are now to be found who 
conduct all the rain water that falls upon tlieir bam roofs, ifUo 
their bam^ardsy with t^e impression t^at the more of a mu^ 
they make, the more manure-y is the manure ; though I have 
found this practice still extant. Fewer still can be found who 
drain their yards to get rid of the filthy water ; while they scru- 
pulously preserve the solids — ^being principally straw, corn-stalks 
and loam, rain-washed and sun-dried a score of times-<-as the sub- 
stantial and only valuable part of the manure. Nevertheless, 
there is yet much unnecesary loss. We see too many heaps, 
thrown out of stable windows, exposed to the tender mercies of 
Qxe sun and storm ; too many, improtected piles, passing the win- 
ter in the midst of the field ihej are designed to enrich in the 
spring ; too much lying spread^ days before it is to be plowed 
in. Then, again, there is many a ton of water, of undecomposed 
straw or corn-butts, and unmixed loam hauled, at ho little ex- 
pense, out of some barn-yards, annually ; as there are also cords 
of eSfete, fire-fanged^ and used-up mould, carted out of others. 

The advantages of pumping the drainage upon the solids are 
evident ; this liquid contams nine-tenths of the fertilizing value 
of the deposit ; the air also ^^ followa in the footsteps of its illus- 
trious predecessor ''-—the water, as it percolates through the 
mass, encouraging decompodtion, insomuch that, after several 
drenchings, the manure will be found to be sufficiently shortened 
for immediate use ; thus dispensing with the tiresome and expen- 
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fdve job of forking it oyer. (And " fcndkmg over " is generaUj 
inccmyenient and at i^ times unpleasant, as we dl know.) 

Our lands may be well plowed and well manured, im jet 
yield maximum crops : 

" The sire of gods and men, wit]> hard decrees, 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with ease ; 
And wills tiiat mortal men, inored to toil, 
Should exercise, with pains, the gmdgiog soil." 

Himself, we are further told bj tiie poet, " iny^nted first the 
shimng share, and whetted human industry by eare." Jupiter, 
therefore, we may thank for tiie inyention of weeds ; and, as ha 
has appeared determined to iiiake the fimners bestir iliemselyes, 

" Nor suffered sloth to rust his active rein," 

he could not have hit upon a better excitmg cause. 

The seeds of the weed have, in every way, the advantage of 
the plant. They are usually first in possession, and consequent- 
ly claim " nine points of the law." They are either squatters 
— ^the descendants of old settlers, and dropped there by chance — 
or they are carefully carted on to the ground by the unsuspect- 
ing farmer, snugly hidden amid stores of provision, in the ma- 
nure. The weed is at home at once, anywhere ; and, from ear- 
liest infancy, prepared to push his way in the world. He has 
often, in this respect, and by his unfailing success, (until cut 
down by the hand of destruction,) as contrasted with the plant, 
appeared to me like a son of poverty among men, compared with 
one of fortune's children — the heir of wealth. The hardy, half- 
clad little scapegrace cuts his wisdom teeth early ; he knows he 
must fight his way through the world, and he prepares accord- 
ingly ; in tiie end he has managed to fill his stomach, cover his 
back and put money in his purse, all at the expense of his more 
tenderly-reared cousm. Our wealthiest merchants, most distin- 
guished lawyers, most eminent statesmen, most profound scholars, 
most successful physicians, most distinguished divines, most in- 
genious mechanics, and most thriving farmers, were, almost to a 
man, the children of poverty — ^the young weeds, from which we 
have already too far digressed ! 

Farmers do not, usually, deal wisely in their war with the 
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W6«d8. The general who should allow his enemies time and <^ 
portunity to increase their force, before he compelled them to 
battle, would scarcely be accotmted sane. And iliat can scarce- 
ly be prudence in £Eurmers, which is folly in others. It is not 
impo^ble, or eyen yery difficult, to kill the seeds of weeds ex- 
isting in the manure, by inducing fermentation enough to de- 
stroy their germinating power, without injury to the manure. 
Many good farmers keep one year's supply always on hand. 
Manure carefolly preseryed through two seasons is not only well 
rotted, and in a state to be at once seryiceable to the plant, 
but it is usually, and for obyious reasons, free from seeds in a 
state of yitality ; though tiie same effect can be produced, by a 
littie care, in less time. 

If, howeyer, the weed finds a lodgment in your soil, do not 
wait until it is firmly rooted, and has acquired size and strength ; 
for a firm foothold once gained, it is difficult entirely to eradicate 
the pest. It may be turned under, or turned oyer by the plow 
or cultiyator ; but, oftentimes, (like the Titans of old,) it gains 
new strength from the oyerthrow, and conmiences the combat 
more fiercely than before. It may be decapitated by the hand- 
hoe ; but (worse than the fabled Hydra, for whose eyery lost 
head two at once appeared) the weed sometimes throws up three 
and four from eyery stump. As soon as ike rows of plants can 
be seen, it is well to set your cultiyator in motion;. the sun 
speed^y destroys the young root thus exposed to its scorching 
rays ; or, rudely torn while young and tender, they haye not 
the strength to send out new rootlets. Some sagacious femners 
sow radishes with some drill crops' — such as carrots and the like. 
The radish, being quick in its growth, Bocm marks the rows, 
and the cultiyator may, with profit, be at once put in motion. 

Let the weed and the plant begin life together, and the weed 
will manage to appropriate at least two-thirds the food in the 
soil ; and (unless the crop be from seed of Jonah's gourd) will 
grow two feet to eyery twelye inches attained by the plant. One 
would suppose that, absorbing as they do such a quantity of 
fertilizing matter, weeds (rotted) would make the yery best 
manure ; but they are a good deal of the pea-brush order, and, 
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like some lazy men we wot of, their carcases will not pay for the 
food they eat. 

Drainage is necessary on very many fiums — on more than is 
believed by the owners — ^to insure maximom crops. Ko justice 
can be done to this subject in the few moments I have now at 
my disposal ; let me urge it, however, upon dl farmers, to study 
Ihis subject ; it is well worthy of their earnest attenticm. Li 
water-soaked soils the manure does not decompose, and yield up 
its fertilizing properties ; the air cannot penetrate, and the half- 
drowned roots sustain a half-grown crop. 

One thing more I may profitably say on tiiis subject. It k 
a very common mistake to dig a ditch through the lowest part 
of the field, where the water shows itself above the surface. 
This is poor economy, for " an ounce of prevention is^wortii a 
pound of cure ;" and this metiiod neither prevents nor pures, 
while a ditch properly located does both. Tap the water before 
its level is app&rent on your land. 

In order to make farming pay, as it should pay, it is further 
necessary that we should raise maximum crops in the most eca^ 
nonUcal manner. Among other judicious expenditures, I rec- 
ommend tiie purchase and tiie use of improved agricultural im- 
plements. They are, in the best sense, labor-samng ; for they 
not only perform more work, with less labor, than the discarded 
tools of our^ear apotiieosised forefathers, but better work. 

It is pleasing to remark how generally the improved imjJe- 
ments are adopted by New England farmers, as soon as their 
merits 9xq well* ascertained. The intelligent fitrmers whom I 
have the honor to address, need no introduction to the best iron 
plows, made by B. Martin, Rug^es, Nourse & Mason, Prouty 
& Co., Robinson, and otiiers ; to the improved hay-cutters, that 
save time and labor to your stock ; (for it is as much and as 
genuine labor for an ox or a horse to bite up hay into small 
{tteces, as it would be for a man to cut it up wiih a knife dull as 
a tooth.) Nor need I waste breatii in recommending to you the 
cultivator, by the aid of which one man does the work of many ; 
nor ttie hay and manure forks of Partridge and others. These 
and oiher implements are in common use. 
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But, genflemen, the fiumers tiiemselyes have (me improTement 
to make^ in this coxmection — ^an improvement loudly called f(Mr 
and already too long delayed. They must tax their ingenuity to 
improve upon their present st^le of tsJdng care (or rather no 
care) of &eir implements. Plows are pitched up against the 
wall, until again wanted ; scyUies hang in the apple-taree ; hoes 
and rakes are every where, except in the tool house ; ox chains 
lie rusting on the grass ; yokes lean up against the bar-posts ; and 
carts and wagons ^^ stand out doors/' in sunshine and in rain, 
year in and year out, serving one only good purpose, to ^ve tran- 
sient shelter to poultry upon occasions of a sudden shower or a 
too tropical temperature. K all the hours that are wasted in one 
year, on farms in this State, in hunting for mislaid tools, were 
coined into dollars, and added to the amount of unnecessary loss 
on implements from bad usage and exposure, it would more Uian 
pay the annual expenses of the State government. Take care, 
then, to get good implements, and take care to k^ep them good. 

The quality of the live stock upon our farms will do much to 
decide for the owner whether or not his farming will pay. On 
many farms* the whole produce of the farm is converted into 
beef, mutton, pork, horse flesh — live horse flesh— or nulk. On 
all farms, more or less of the annual crop is consumed by d<»n^- 
tic animals. It becomes a matter of no little moment, then, that 
we should select such specimens of each variety of stock as will , 
best pay for their keepmg. ' 

None here are so ign(»rant or so unobservant as not to know 
that there is a vast difference in the value of animals in this re- 
spect ; that one milch cow, for instance, from the same amount 
of care and food, will yield twice as much milk, or butter, or 
cheese, as another ; that one porker will lay on treble the fat, 
for the meal ^ven, that his fellow grunter will accumulate. And 
no bne can faiT to see how important it is that we should make a 
wise selection of domestic animals. But, gentiemen, if we stood 
now in the palace of Truth, we should all be obliged to acknowl- 
edge that too many farmers — and these, too, the very sturdiest 
stifcklers ior practical farming — ^act as if tiiey thought " a cow 
is a cow, and a pig is a pig." They purchase a cow fw twenty 
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debars, who would be dear aa a gift ; and iliej cannot '^ s^rd to 
pay a &ncj price" for an animal that would be cheap at twice 
the diarge. So also with swine. As ^^ a pig is a pig/' they 
purchase the one for which ihe smallest price is asked, though in 
six months he will manage to eat himself up twice over, in pre* 
lerence to a more {HX)fitable pig, of an improved breed, at a little 
larger first cost. 

Do not imderstand me, gentlemen, to faror the paying of a 
large price, when as good an animal can be had for a less. There 
is such a thing, (as the experience of most of us will attest,) as 
" paying too much for the whistle ;'' though it be an exceeding- 
ly good whistle. Every man must decide for himself the whisQe's 
value to him. I desire but to impress upon you that one wind 
instrument of the kind is cheap at a dollar, when anothe]: is dear 
at a dime. 

There are many men engaged in the systematic breeding of 
stock to supply the country, who will need no advice from me ; 
but to the bulk of the farming community I wish to say that it is 
in their power to serve the country and their days, by breeding 
stock up and not doton — by improving each generation. This 
may be done by all, whatever the materials with which they com- 
mence, by constant selection of the best for breeding purposes. 
Let not the butcher carry off, yearly, your finest heifer calves 
for daughter, while you retain for rearing the poorest. Though 
you thereby realize a small instant profit, you are slowly, but 
surely, straugling to death the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Do not sell your most promising little pigs, and rear runts, or 
your stock will deteriorate rapidly, until the tenants of your sty 
will be all head, legs and tail. Select, always, the best of your 
heifer calves and sow pigs for breeding ; and of males, prefer a 
full blooded animal, whether he be Devon, Durham or Jersey ; 
or whether his swineship be called Suffolk, or Essex, or Middle- 
sex. The value of blood is, first, that it is already improved, and 
thus you commence high up on the ladder ; and secondly, these 
animals will transmit their qualities — ^whether they be milk-mak* 
ing or &t-making — with greater certainty than do the mixed-up 
races which we term native. And as males communicate their 
organizations with the most obvious effect, of the two parents, it 
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Ss of more consequence that the sire dioold be full blood tliAa 
the dam. We have, already, msmy breeds of swine, of con- 
siderable local reputatm, that were mannfactored to order, 
as it were, and as can easily be done by careful breeders. So, 
also, there are a few home-made breeds of cattle ; instance the 
Cream-Pot breed, formed by our friend Samuel Jaques, of the 
Ten Hills Farm, near Boston — another of the benefactors of 
American Agriculture. But how soon, in careless hands, will 
the best breed deteriorate ! 

Averages usually cause to the wisest of us a start of mirprise ; 
few are prepared for their statements of facts. In Massachusetts 
or Connecticut a cow's average annual yield of milk will not ex- 
ceed fourteen hundred and sixty quarts, or four quarts a day. 
Kow, not for the purpose of making boast, but simply for illus- 
tration's sake, let me say that my own stable of thirteen cows, 
daily fed, groomed, and most of them milked by myself, yielded 
41,670 quarts of milk in 866 days — an average of eight and 
five sixth quarts per day throughout the year for each cow. By 
reference to my milk books of another season, I find that on ths 
SOth of April, on dry feed, seventeen cows, (three of whom were 
dry, mi the others more or less gone with calf— for to supply a 
steady yield of milk daily, throughout the yoar^ we had one cow 
to " come in " every three weeks,) were giving one hundred and 
sixtf/'five quarts of strcdned rrnlk. On the first of June, the ^ 
average of the whole stable, on green food, was thirteen and 
a half quarts. Larger yields have been obtained by others. If 
I have any personal feelings in making these references, it is that 
my remarks may thereby have with you the greater weight. 

The secret of successful milk raising consists in good cows, 
good care, good keep, quiet> and kindness ; which Mr. Yellow- 
plush would call "the five K's." The necessity of the three 
first is universally conceded ; and I will pledge myself for the 
importance of the two last. 

So fearful are our fanners of any admissioiM of the value of 
science, that the structure and diseases of animals are not as well 
known as wisdom and true economy would advise. Thousands 
of animals are annually lost m the country through ignorance. 
Tke absence of knowledge in this branch of science is always la- 
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mentable^ sometimes ludicrcms. The vein that meanders orer 
the belly of a cow, and disappears near her udcter, is styled, for 
short, the mUk vein ; because science has conferred upon it a 
very limg and very learned, but very explanatory name — tind 
tab-cutaneous abdominal vein ; (mlHeiUane<mSj because it is sit- 
uated immediately under the skin, and abdonUndly as traversing 
tiie abdomen.} Kow mark how a want of precision in nomen- 
clature may midead. At least one-half of our farmers, because 
of tibis name, consider the vein to be filled with milk, and to be 
connected with the udder, which it is supposed to supply ; where- 
as the vein has in fact nothing to do with the udder, more than 
other veins ; and shows the yield of milk only as it indicates the 
quantity of all the secretions of the animal, milk included. 

If one may believe what he hears from all quarters, there is a 
dis^uie that aflfects all the neat cattle in the country ; but which 
I have hopes of curing in this State. It is called the Tcdl^AU 
or Tail-Siekneis^ and somethnes, Worm-iiv-tihe-Tail. It is sup- 
posed to be indicated by a softening and swelling of the extremi- 
ty of tiie bony structure of the tail, and by a curl in the hairs 
of its brush. This softening is ssdd to crawl up the tail, to pro- 
eeed along the vertebrse, until it reaches the head^ when the an- 
imal must die. Now, formers, I have watched a great many 
ammals idbcted with this mysterious complamt for many years, 
and never knew one the worse for it, for a moment, nor ever one 
to die of it. Moreover, veterinary surgeons can prove to you 
that, fircmi the structure oF the animal, it is impossible that any 
such disease could travel from the tail to the body, as is assumed 
by tail-sul champions. So I beg that no more cattle may be de- 
caudizated on this account. 

An essay on the treatment of the diseases of animals is an in- 
terpolation in tiie ^^ order of exercises'' that I had {»rescribed for 
myself; but I cannot refrain from raisnng my voice against the 
cruelties practiced upon uncomi^aimng animals by ignorant — ^and 
all the more presuming for bmng ignorant— quacks, or by feum* 
Mrs who do not pretend to understand the treatment of diseases, 
and only do as they see others do. Let me instance, now, but 
one disease— the Lampm. Its symptoms are well known ; the 
bars of the mouth swell, and become even with the level of the 
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teeth, and at times extend beyond tbem. Thd horse eats witli 
difficulty, becau$e of the pain. Young horses are most subject 
to it. The horrible care for this — ^a remedy that a barbarian 
must have originated, and which is a disgrace to a Christian land 
— ^is to bum down the swelled roof of the mouth with a red-hot 
Bearing iron ! As well might your family phyacian jwescribe a 
burmng iron for the reduction of a boil tfiat may break out 
on your « boy's leg, or Ihat blossoms, as they sometimes will, on 
one's own nose ! Let us forego no opportunity of putting down 
this heathenish and uselessly cruel custom. The disease proceeds 
from inflammation of the gums, usually, or from fever in tiie sys- 
tem ; and can, in all cases, be cured by a few simple bran-mashes, 
followed, if found necesss»ry, by a gentie purgative. 

But, to return to the point whence our love tor domestic ani- 
mals, and our interest in all that conduces to their comfort and 
well-doing, has induced us to stray — there are yet other impor- 
tant and indispensable prerequisites to profitable farming, that 
with the best will in the world, we shall not have the time ta 
touch. ^ Such are the procurement of the best and most profita- 
ble kinds of seeds ; the employment of the best hired hands, and 
the wise and economical application of their labor ; the selection 
of the best varieties of fruit trees, together with a knowledge of 
their planting and subsequent treatment ; with many minor mat- 
ters, which are, in auctioneer parlance, " too tedious to mention." 

From what has been already stated, it will be seen tiiat the 
thorough farmer should have a knowledge of plants, soils and 
minerals ; he ought also to be at least a passable mechanic, for 
the mending or making of his own tools ; he should, for his cat- 
tle's and his conscience's sake, be a good physician ; and now, to 
crown all, he should, for his purse's plentitude, be a good mer- 
diant. In no one essential are &rmers, generally, so wanting as 
in this last mentioned. Many grow crops enough to pay their 
way, at least, or raise stock good enough ; but they seldom pock- 
et the best market prices. Either they are forced by want of 
capital to sell at the wrong tame, or, by the interference of mid- 
dle-men or forestallers, they sell to the wrong person, or else, £br 
lack of information, they sell at the wrong prioe. But certm it 
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is that the formers do not profit, as they might, by their oir n pro- 
ductions. # 

Farming may be made profitable, Mr. President and gentle- 
men ; but if my view of the subject is correct, only by those 
who farm well. Let me ask your continued attention, then, 
while I state how, in the absence of agricultural schools, good 
fiumers may be multiplied. 

Prominent among the means of instruction are the Show and 
reports of the Couniy or State Society. Here are to be found, 
for comparison and competition, what the best farmers of the dis- 
trict consider iheir best stock ; here contend for precedence the 
miost thorough plowmen, pving specimens of their work, by 
which all may judge of their claims, and man^ may learn for the 
first time what is pronounced to be good plowing ; here congre- 
gate the inquiring minds, and the men of experience, at this 
farmer's exchange ; some one, supposed to possess ideas worth 
the hearing, has been selected to address the assembled multi- 
tude ; the Transactions of the Society, when published, give forth 
the doings and the opinions of the most successful farmers, 
whereby others may profit All these things go to form a school 
whereat those who crave. knowledge of their craft may obtain it.- 

But it too often happens that preparation for the Annual Ex- 
hibition is put ofi* until within a few weeks, and frequently a few 
days of the Show. The fuU value of the Fair will not be real- 
ized by exhibitors and competitors, nor will the greatest benefits 
accrue to spectators and students, until the Show, in the stead of 
being a scramble for premiums on chance-grown crops and lu^ly- 
exceUent animals, shall be an exposition, in the case of every ex- 
hibitor, of the results of a twelve-months' study, care and dili- 
gence. To effect this so desirable end no instrumentality can 
excel the Farmer's Club. And of these there should be one in 
every town, every village, every neighborhood, alive and at work 
throughout the year, drilling and instructing its members against 
the day of annual parade. 

The value of a Club is not generally appreciated, or no town 
would long consent to be deprived of its influence. In the first 
place, at these conversational meetings, held once a week, or 
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twice a month, members become accustomed to speak in pubHe, 
and to express their views with ease. Most men, without prac- 
tice, are frightened at the sound of their own voices. When they 
rise upon their feet to address an audience the thoughts that fill- 
ed their minds desert them. Almost every speaker will coi^ess 
to a Uke experience. But, by degrees, one acquires a self-con^ 
fidence which enables him to feel as much at home on the floor 
and before an audience as when seated in his own chkmey-cor- 
ner, detidling the events of the day to the good wife and chil- 
dren. 

In the next place, these occasional meetings strengthen neigh- 
borly feelings. Farmers live an entirely too secluded life ; they 
visit little among each other, and seldom stray far from home, 
except to the store for groceries, or to the town-house to vote. 
Consequently, they lose much of that enjoyment which society 
affords, and unsocial (not misanthropic) habits grow upon them. 
To go out to spend an evening, with a neighbor is a matter for a 
month's discussi<m. News travels slowly ihrough an agricultural 
district : so does information. Farmers get behind the times. 
Kow for all these evils the Club offers a radical cure. 

Thirdly, no American farmer can attend the meeting of a Club 
of his fellows without receiving instruction. There is no one so 
well posted up in a|ll that pertains to his professdon, that his 
neighbors cannot enlighten him o^ some points by the narraticMi 
of their successes or their failures ; fot a fieiilure conveys as good 
a lesson as the most cqmplete success. Failures warn us from 
fdlowing example, as success incites us to imitation. I^en, agcun, 
one farmer may be an oracle on stock raising, another excels in 
tillage-crops, a third — (perhaps this third man may be a me- 
chanic or a clergymen, who has joined the Club for the benefit of 
his garden-patch or glebe) — ^he is wise in horticultural lore. 
These three Yankees cannot long occupy the same room without 
a barter of their intellectual commodities. The parscm has swap- 
ped away a remedy against peach-borers for an idea about rais- 
ing carrots ; the stock-breeder has given his friends a cure for 
garget or taught them how to pop- out " warbles," in return for 
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which he carries home a new. wrinkle about orchard-management^ 
or the mo0t eccmomical way of draining his low lands^ &c.| &;c. 

Fourthljy the Club induces men to study and to observe witiii 
nicely, that they may have something to add to th^ common fund, 
in return for what they have received therefrom. This is human 
nature, that is, the human nature of honorable men. We are 
not more willing that our comrades should teach us without re- 
turn than that they should feed or clothe us without pay. Then 
our pride spurs us on to show that we, too, have a contribution 
for the common stock, and if it does not happen to be on hand^ 
we bestir ourselves to acquire it. 

Fifthly, few enterprising men thus brought together once a 
week, or more or less often, to discuss a subject of common in- 
terest, will long be contented with the nairaiion of what they 
have done ; they will cast about for new fields of exploration or 
seek to enlarge the bounds of the old. Thus experiments will be 
suggested and ag^reed upon for a coming year, or a county Fair 
will be proposed, or the foundations of other good works be firm- 
ly laid. 

Sixthly, farmers, seeing the results of combined efifort, will be 
gradually led to value it, and to employ it in all matters interest- 
ing to them as a class. One, and the only reason why the farm- 
ers of America are without power, is because they have never 
learned to act in concert. Touch the tariff, and the whole man- 
u&cturing interest is in a ferment ; meddle with the slavery 
question, and North and South buzz like bees and hornets ; im- 
pose upon artisans, and every city swarms with remonstrating 
mechanics. But the farmers, though numerous, are divided and 
beaten in detail. 

Seventhly, frequent meetings of fanners will have a tendency 
to wear away prejudices, which now, as a class, they rather hug. 
He must be an unusually obstinate individual who long resists 
evidence addressed to his ears and eyes, and arguments that ap- 
peal to his pocket. 

Last to be mentioned but not least to be preferred among the 
means of improvement, is the reading of agricultural books and 
journals. To little purpose have I talked or have you listened, 
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mj fellow fanners, if you are yet unc(mvinced tiiat agricnltore is 
not only an art, to be acquired by practice and observation, but 
as well a science, to be mastered only by study and thoilght. — 
Books and papers are the silent instructors for the fireside or the 
neighborly gathering. They contain the rich treasures of oth- 
ers' experience, collected in small compass from many and dis- 
tant places — ^the tale of long years of toil, told on a single page. 
The farmer who undervalues this cheap and easy mode of in- 
struction is no Solomon, and he who overlooks and neglects it is 
far from being a sage. Show me the men who sweep off your 
premiums, and nine out of ten of them, I venture to assert, are 
the reading and thinking farmers: Show me ttie farmer whose 
purse has grown weighty with coin, whose pocket-book is pletho- 
ric, to whom the rustling of bank notes is familiar music, and ten 
to one he is a reader and a thinker. 

As is known to you all, the speaker is the editor of an agri- 
cultural journal ; but if as an editor he must say that the farm- 
ers do not exert themselves as they ought to do, by procuring 
subscribers and by communicating information, to sustain the ag- 
ricultural press, as a farmer he can add with truth, that the poor- 
est paper that is now in circulation is worili to any farmer ten 
times its subscription price. One single article may be, and of- 
ten times is, worth to a reader ten dollars ; that is, he shall net" 
this amount in^ year by adopting a recommendation that he 
reads, yet we shall hear the same man grumbling because every 
page is not filled with matter suited to his wishes. If farmers 
knew their best interests, they would give their hearty support 
to, not one, only, but to a half dozen agricultural pi^pers, and 
look upon it as their wisest investment. 

Gentlemen, I have laid before you my own views of an inter- 
esting subject ; think over what has been said, and put upon it 
what value you deem it to deserve. Pin your faith to no man's 
skirts, to grandfather's nor to grandson^s ; " prove all tilings ; 
hold fast that which is good." 
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MR. GLIDDEN'S REMARKS. 

Col. Ezra J. Glidden of Unity, bemg called on, Remarked that 
he had no cattle on exhibition, because he had no good ones to 
exhibit. He had gone into Devon stock, and he must say that he 
had lost in the weight of his cattle. The color ^ was excellent, 
and i^at was enough to introduce that stock throughout the State 
— ^it must be thaty certainly not their qualities for fattening, work- 
ing or milking — ^those qualities are not there* Other people 
might favor them, but when he found an Ayreshire, a Durham, or 
a native calf, weighing twenty pounds the quarter, while the De- 
von weighed but fifteen pounds per quarter, he certainly should 
favor the rormer breed of cattle, whether fashionable or not* 

It was late, but he would make a remark upon the subject of 
sheep growing. He had grown sheep for twenty-two years, and 
never lost one per cent, of them. He used neither, sulphur, tar 
nor grease upon them, and had no difficulty in rearing that kind 
of stock. Tend your sheep, see to their pens, feed them well, 
keep them warm, wash them when it is warm and pleasant, and 
you will have no difficulty with your flock. DbnH crowd your 
pens or your pasturage. Don't put two hundred sheep into forty 
acres of pasture, if you do your sheep will have the worm in the 
head next winter, if they don't in the summer. Why, I have a 
neighbor whose sheep always have the worm in the head. He 
don't feed them enough, so that the butchers will not have them, 
and the worms are sure to take them, for they are too poor to 
throw the worms out of their heads if they get into them. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour Mr. Glidden declined to 
speak at any length, aaad the meetmg adjounibed to the next eve- 
ning. ' 

On the succeeding evemng, the Society re«assembled accord- 
ing to adjournment, lievi Bartlett, Esq., Vice President ixfm 
Merrimack County, being in the chair. 

The c<»nmittee on nominations reported, and tiie Society imaiir- 
imously elected, the fbUowing board of officers : 

6 
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President^ 
P, P, Woodbury, Bedford. 

Vice PresidentSy 
Joseph L. Cilley, Exeter ; 
Hiram A. Daniels, Milford; 
Thomas Merrill, Enfield ; 
Thomas Little, Boscawen; 
Milan Harris, Nelson; 
William R. Kimball, Cornish; 
Dana Woodman, New Hampton ; 
Joel Eastman, Conway ; 
Jeremiah Roberts, Farmington; 
Morris Clark, Whitefield. 

Ea^cuUve Committee^ 
Henry F. French, Exeter ; 
Ezra J. Glidden, Unity; 
William Tenney, Hanover ; 
Brooks Shattuck, Bedford; 
Joseph Robinson, Concord. 

Secretary^ 
James 0. Adams, Manchester. 

Treasurer^ 
.Frederick Smyth, Manchester. 



REMARKS OP H. F. FRENCH, Esq. 

Henry F. French, Esq., of Exeter, chairman of the Exeeutive 
Committee, was called out, and occupied the platform for nearly 
an hour. Supposing Mr. F. would furnish a copy of his remarfca 
^r the Transactions, no full report was made at the time. The 
following abstract embraces the principal topics alluded to in his 
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He said that all acknowledged tibat the difference between 
good and bad farmers was, that one knew how^ and the other 
did not know how. In other words, ofle was better educated 
in agricultural knowledge than the other. What we want ,in 
agriculture is perfection, as near as may be. We want what is 
new and valuable. We want to make progress. That is, what 
we come here for is, to see better ways of carrying on our busi- 
ness, whatever it may be. 

Some one has divided people into two classes, those who are 
wise and those who are otherwise. There are some men who 
are ever in the latter class. Their shells are so hard that you 
cannot lore through them. It is a hopeless case. Such men 
are not here. They are at home. They cannot learn anything 
here. 

He then spoke of agricultural implements, and proceeded to 
describe the mowing machine. He thought that in ihree years 
our large farmers would use the mowing machines extensively. 
Upon the subject of soils, he remarked that there was much 
humbug. The chemist can tell the constituent parts of the soil 
and its productions. The elements in soil and vegetables of the 
same kind, are the same in every country. But the difficulty is 
in getting men to analyze correctly ; not that they cannot ana- 
lyze a particular soil or vegetable, but there was a difficulty in 
the matter. The experiment must be so nice as not to be prac- 
ticable in the present state of agricultural chemistry — so as to 
be of great practical utihty. Chemists disagree in this matter. 
Some hold that chemical analysis is to be implicitly depended 
upon. 

He then spoke upon mper-phospJiate ; thought it an excellent 
manure, but had doubts as to whether it was cheap enough. Two 
and a half cents per pound was a high price, and it was a ques- 
tion whether the farmer would pay such prices. Let us experi- 
ment upon the subject, and let people know the result. 

He then spoke of the advantage of agricultural societies and 
agricultural newspapers ; recommended their support, and the 
introduction of agricultural works into our schools ; recommend- 
ed the appropriation of money by the Legislature in aid of the 
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objects of the Society. He then proceeded to speak of the dis- 
couragements under wUch the officers of i^e Society had la- 
bored, and closed by an aj^eal to the farmers and mechanics to 
use their influence in favor of securing pecuniary iud to the So- 
ciety. 



MR. CHASE'S REMARKS. 

F. R. Chase, Esq., of Conway, was called up, and made a 
very humorous speech. He said that he was somewhat in Hie 
rituation of the girl who said she was " sort of courted and sort 
of not." He was " sort of" ^a farmer and then again " sort 
of not ;" but rather more " sort of" than " sort of not J* He 
had a few acres of land and some live stock, a part of which he 
acknowledged to be the ^ of that prince of reporters and good 
fellows, John C. Moore, Esq. 

Up in Pigwacket, they had made a discovery in farming — ^that 
nothing was of more value to the farmer ihan manure ; that a 
load of manure was worth more than a whole session of legisla- 
tion. Let legblators take care of themselves, and the farmers, 
with united effort, can take care of themselves. 



JOHN E. FRENCH'S REMARKS. 

John R. French, Esq., of Biddeford, Me., formerly of Plym- 
outh, in this State, took the stand and made an enthusiastic 
speech, wluch we give in full : 

Mr. President and Cf-entlemen :— I am sorry you insist upon 
my speaking, for I must confess to a little pride in the good rep- 
utation of the name I have inherited from my father ; and I am 
quite sure that the reputation of the FrencJieSy for interesting 
and valuable speech-maldng at an agricultural gathering, is much 
filler where it has been placed by the French who has already 
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addressed you, than it mU be when I shall have talked five or 
ten muniteg. All of ns, who rejoice in that name, are quite 
willing and anxious that you should take our esteemed Exeter 
cotmn as the representative of the family, at all agricultural as- 
semblings. 

Gentlemen, though I have no fancy for thi^ platform, yet I am 
very glad to be with you this evening. There is something con- 
nected with birth and early associations in this glorious little 
State of yours, that clings to all its children, wherever they may 
wander. An undying love for its mountains and its rivers and 
its men, living and dead. A' love for New Hampihire^ and an 
interest in aH New Hampshire matters, that no stretch of time 
nor distance is able to weaken. Fortune has driven me from 
your borders. I mingle in the strife of life with another people. 
But my home is still here — ^I cannot make it otherwise. I read 
your newspapers, and feel all the interest of one of your num- 
ber in all your movements for social and public improvement. 
And when you meet at this grand annual Festival of tour 
Farmers, I cannot stay away. The last year, our County Cat- 
tle Show occurred on the same day with your Fair, and I was 
not long in determining which to attend. On returning to Bid- 
deford, I was met with one universal complaint. " What a man 
for an editor ! away at the cattle show ! You should have been 
here to have noticed and thus been able to tell the public about 
my premium steers." "And my cow." "And my horse.'* 
" And my plough.*' " And my apples and pears.'* And so on 
apd so forth. I could only promise to do better another year. 
Well, another year has come round, and the fates would have it 
again that our county fair should come on the same days pf this 
State gathering. Yesterday, as a dutiful editor of York county, 
I attended our fair at Alfred ; but this morning I told my 
friends it was no use. If they were agoing to have their feirs on 
the same days with the New Hampshire Society, why, they 
could have them without my attendance. And, wishing them a 
pleasant day, I took the cars, and am glad to find myself to- 
night here wiili you — ^ihe tillers or ihe green vallies and the 
bright hill-sides of our State of New Hampshire. The coming 
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winter would indeed be a dreary one to me, down there by the 
searside, were not its sombre days to be gladdened with the joys 
iiat memory will gamer from the sights and intercourse of these 
hours. 

I wanted to come here to hear our friend from Exeter (who, 
as chairman of your Executive Conmiittee, is doing so much for 
your Society,) talk about the culture of apple trees — ^for^ no 
man in the land talks upon that pleasant subject more intelli- 
gently and eloquently. And I wanted to hear our good-natured 
friend here before me, from New Ipswich, in his pleasant talk 
about that valuable animal upon whose resources we all rely so 
much in our toddling days — ^the patient and invaluable cow* 
And tiiat rightly-named man from Rhode Island, farther down 
the hall, who dways honors this annual gathering with his pres- 
ence, and who goes into this enterprise of agricultural improve- 
ment with an enthusiasm that, while it is honorable to him, is of 
great service to the good cause — ^I was anxious to hear his words 
of spirit and good cheer. And the round, jolly face of " the 
gentleman from Unity," with whom that same King is this mo- 
ment in confab— the man who knows more about the points and 
requisites of a yoke of working oxen than almost any other man 
ki the State. Who doesn't feel that the absence of his good- 
natured face from these gatherings would take away a large 
share of its pleasures and its encouragement ? And, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in my own experience as a farmer, (and I doubt not in 
this matter mine has been the experience of many others,) I 
have found valuable aid from facts and ideas learned from your 
lips, at these farmer meetings, relating to that very important 
item of farm economy — ^manures and their composting. 

And this is New Hampshire. New Hampshire ! Limited in 
4;erritory, and that even rocky and broken, and running up to 
the cold Canadian line. Yet rich in story and song ! Bound up 
with your history, legends of bravery that Rome mi^t have cov- 
eted in her proudest days ! Your name, in the regard of the whole 
world, linked with tiie greatness and success your sons have 
achieved on every field of jfuman action ! Minglmg with your 
soil the dust of dear kindred and friends ! New Hampshibe ! 
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*• Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
Mj heart nntrayell'd, fondly tiims to thee." 

The first words that reached my ears from this platform, as I 
entered the hall to-night, were these words of truth : " KnowU 
edge is what our farmers need." It is the very truth, above all 
others, that needs impressing upon the agricultural mind, not 
only of this State, but of every State of this Uni(m. In view 
of what is to be learned, and might be learned by every man, in 
regard to these great laws of vegetable and animal life, I do the 
fifcrmers no injustice when I say they are ignorant. Were our 
manufacturers and merchants half as ignorant in matters pertain- 
ing to their business, how many successful merchants and manu- 
facturers, think you, should we have ? I know it is very fash- 
ionable with men who have " axes to grind," to talk a good deal 
about the " superior intelligence of the yeomanry." We hear 
this talk sometimes on the Fourth of July — ^frequently when 
elections are at hand. But I submit it to you, farmers, if the 
unwise custom has not very universally prevailed of sending the 
brighter lads of the family away to learn trades and to college, 
while the dunces have been kept at home for farmers. This 
business, whose successful prosecution demands the closest inves- 
tigation, a keen eye to trace processes from their causes to their 
results, which opens the broadest fields of thought, and develops 
the most wonderful laws of creation, has been thou^t the ap- 
propriate fiel^ for the display of the skill of such as are inade- 
quate for the other departments of human labor ! And the, mor- 
tifying, though very natural result is, our farmers are not the 
men who thoroughly understMid and comprehend their business. 
Don't be offended, gentiemen ! I don't mean you ! You are the 
exeepUony who prove the truth of the general fact. I mean those 
farmers, and they compose the majority of the profession every 
where, who sneer at meetings of this kind, who hate an agricul- 
tural society or an agricultural paper, as a mad dog loathes one 
. of your laughing mountain brooks — ^the men who, when they 
chance to go to mill horseback, balance tiie grist with a stone m 
the other end of the bag. 

The allusion made by the gentlemwi from Conway to the sub-* 
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soil plow, brought to mj mind a bit of experience I once had 
with one of this large class of £armers of whom I am now speak- 
ing. Some half dozen years ago, a very kind firiend gave me 
the opportunity of trying my hand and brains in the labor and 
care of a very excellent farm in one of those fruitful s^ beauti* 
fill valleys that abound in Grafton county. Though then desti- 
tute of all experience in agricultural labors, yet I knew enough 
to be aware of the importance of good tools ; so I took along 
with me a sub-soil plow. It was the first seen in that locality. 
One day, with the sub-soil plow and a good pair of horses, I was 
at work in my field, when an old farmer of the neighb<»rhood, as 
honest an old man as Ihe earth bears up, favored me with his 
OHupany. Taking his pogation where he could overlook all my 
operations, he allowed me to go round the piece a number of 
times before any other words thsai the customary sahitation were 
exchanged. After quite a while, with a v(nce tremulous with dis* 
gust and anger, my old friend exclaimed, rather than asked-«« 
^' French, what do you call that thing ?" affixing a wicked adjec- 
tive to his noun. With due modesty I told him the name and 
object of the plow. " Well, if ever you lay such a looking thing 
as that upon any land belonging to me, ITl prosecute you. Sidh 
Bail plow ! I teU you what it is, French, I don^t get half the 
crops upon my intervals that my father or grandfSEither did ; and 
they never used any but wooden jdows, and I have come to flie 
eonclusion that there is something in these iron plow?9 that pizens 
the land." And away went my friend, with his new idea, across 
lots, and actually stopped aU plowing operations upon his farm, 
until he had succeeded with his broad-axe in hewing out a wood- 
en plow, as much after the fashion of his grandfather's as he was 
able to remember, and with that completed his plowing for the 
season. 

As you seem, gentlemen, to relish my story, I will venture to 
detain you with another little incident occurring in my experi- 
ence with farming life. At that quiet half hour of twUi^t and 
rest, that the &rmer has along in the days of June, after a steady 
day at hoemg, with the cows all milked, and the chores done up, 
as I was dttmg by my door, one of the neighbors called, and 
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mth tiie lode and roiee of one who has a weight of thought 
pressing upon him, mtimated a wkh to see me alone. He came 
to tell me that a lad living with him, (a clever boy belonging to 
the neighb<»hood,) he was fearful was troubled with i/nmmty ;• 
and as the lad had lived in our &milj the winter before, he wished 
to know if I had noticed any indications of the fearM disease. 
After assuring him that I had noticed nothing of the Mnd, I asked 
wherein has the lad shown evidence of a diseased bram ? " 0, 
his mind k not on his business. He is all the time talking about 
ilie moon and stars." Themes for lunacy, truly ! But knowing 
&at the boy had for a few months been quite interested in the 
study of Astrcmomy, I conebded that I com{»rehended the case ; 
and so explained tiie matter to my alarmed Mend, and told him 
that I didn't doubt but that when the novelty of the new and inr 
teresting facts that were filling the boy's thoughts should have 
somewhat worn away, he wotdd have less to say about these 
affiurs, that were certainly somewhat distant from his work. The 
old gentleman's fears were not to be so easily removed ; ami 
shaking his head doubi£illy, he went home, and I heard no more 
until the lad came himself, about a week later. ^^ How is this, 
that you are here, dressed in your Sunday clothes, in the middle 
of the day, and in hoemg time ?" " 0, I've been turned off. 
!nns forenoon, I was talking with Louis about the Sun and Earth, 
to we were hoeing along together. I said the Earth went round 
the Sun ; he said the Sun went round the Earth. The old gen- 
tleman overheard the talk, and seemed \i) be mad, and said I 
might leave ; for as for his having such cursed nonsense talked 
in his field, he wouldn't. Any fool mi^t look up and see that 
tiie Sun went round the Earth." 

These, gentlemen, I need not teU you, are specimens of Ihe 
intelligence and the feeling of a numerous class of farmers — ^men 
whose ignorance is only commensurate with their hai;red of all 
attempts to increase knowledge. But the times and the farmers 
are changing. Other boys beside the dunces are being brought 
uf to farming. And men of intelligence and education, men of 
thought and inquiry and observation, are learmng that the culti^ 
vation of the earth is big ^oough business for all their powers* 
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It becomes the first duty of these men, who are awarei of the im- 
portance and dignity of their calling, to aid in the circulation of 
agricultural knowledge among all engaged in agricultural labors. 
To increase tibe circulation of the agricultural press, and strength- 
en and multiply agricultural societies. But above all, in New 
Hampshire, Mr. President, as well as m every State, the farm- 
ing interest needs these two things : a Model Farm^ and an Ag^ 
ricultural School. Not charities from the State, but created and 
sustamed by the farmers themselves. At some central and ac- 
cessible point, we want a good farm, where, under the hand and 
eye of skilful, scientific and experienced men, shall be instituted 
and carefully noted thorough and scientific tests and experiments 
in all the routine of farm life. Such a Model Farm, property 
conducted, would be of incalculable benefit to tiie farming inter- 
est, and not very remotely beneficial to all the interests of the 
State. And the other great want may be secured in connection 
with a farm — an Agricultural School — a robust school of science 
and practice. What the farmer lads are asking for, is knowl- 
edge. By lectures and experiment, they wish to be made ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of their business — ^the analyzing of 
soils, the composting and application of manures, the rearing of 
stock, the cultivation of orchards, the tillage of fields — ^these are 
the matters that the young farmers want to know more about, 
and all about. They want to exchange the hap-hazard fae^n of 
their fathers for a certam, fixed, reasonable, scientific mode of 
procedure. Why shoi^d not a young man sit down to the study 
of agriculture with as much confidence as he sits down to the 
study of astronomy or chemistry ? The growth of plants, the 
development of flowers, the maturing of fruits and grain — ^how 
full of wonder and beauty ; and yet how littie close, continued, 
learned attention has been here bestowed. Men every where 
. else have followed God's wonderful laws, as developed in the glo- 
rious creations of his Almighty will, through all their beautiful 
relations. Science has traced the hand of the Almighty through 
the heavens, from fact to fact, until she is able to give us tfie 
avoirdupois of worlds, and tell of the return of tiie comet, whose 
wandering orbit stretches through centuries, with as absolute ceir- 
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tainty bs we talk of the events of yesterday. But how little at- 
tention has the student bestowed upon the laws of vegetable life. 
What more beautiful than the growth of a field of com, through 
all its stages, fix)m the few handsfiil of dry grain cast into the 
earth, up to the time that it puts on its golden vestments for the 
harvest holidays, gracefully bending to the eariii with its weight 
of food for man and beast. And the cultivation of fruit — ^but it 
is not for me, Mr. President, while the gentleman who sits at your 
right is upon the platform, to attempt a picture of horticultural 
experience— -telling of the pleasure and health to be found in 
the training of a thrifty, green-barked young orchard, from the 
careful setting of the bud, to that day when, beneath its kindly 
shade, you may sit down with your wife and your little ones, and 
eat of its grateful fruit. 

The young men of New Hampshire, as well as of all New 
England, are constantly going abroad. With an increase of the 
knowledge of the why and the wherefore of agricultural labors, 
would soon follow an increase of profits, and fast upon their heels 
an increase of respectability, that is, in the fashionable eye. 
Then would many of these young men of enterprise stay at home 
and enter upon the labors of the field, much to their own happi- 
ness and the welfare of the State. How pleasant would it be, if 
through the inducements of a more intelligent and profitable ag- 
riculture, we could call these wanderers back from the marts of 
trade, where they now jostle one another in such nmnbers that 
honesty is hardly possible in the strife for living profits. Back 
from the professions which are so crowded that the land is over- 
run with professional gentlemen seeking unoccupied spots — ^back 
to the old homestead and its green fields, to tiie spot of their 
birth, and the neighborhood of their fathers' graves. To ex- 
, change the cares and perplexities of traffic and the barterings of 
, a hollow world for the quiet and healthful occupation of tilling 
and making beautiful and fruitful this blessed earth, the mother 
of us all, from whose dust we all sprang, and in whose kindly 
embrace we are all to lie down for our long sleep. 

I know of no reason, Mr. President, why farming may not be 
prosecuted successfully in New Hampshire. In that northern 
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section of your State, where for six years I had my pleasant 
home, where those eternal mountains that stood all about us fire- 
quently had their heads white with wintry snows ten mcmths of 
the twelve, by liberal manuring and (what is of equal impor- 
tance) thorough tillage ylY(dij& able to raise eighty bushels^ of 
shelled *corn to the acre ; and in the matter of Fruit, was able 
successfully to compete for your premiums. Nature has placed 
no obstacle in the way of your most ample success as an agricul- 
tural community which she has not also given you the means of 
overcoming. You have indeed long and severe winters, and in 
many sections a hard and sterile soil, when put in comparison 
with the boundless prairies of the West, rich with the accumula- 
tions of ages ; but where is there richer pasturage than may be 
found on the slopes of your New Hampshire mountains ; and 
where stretch pleasanter valleys than lie along the sides of your 
beautiful rivers ; and where may the fruit-grower turn his eye 
more hopefully than towards your warm and sheltered hiU-sides, 
far up above the reach of early frosts and into the genial, mel- 
lowing, ripening sunshine ? Where gush purer and more living 
waters? Where sweep more invigorating and health-giving 
winds ? And, Mr. President, where are the men to compare 
with the strong-armed tillers of these hills ? 

What constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlement, and labored monnd, 

Thick waU or moated gate ; 
Not cities prond, with spires and turrets crowned ; 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, proud navies ride ; 

Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts plumes to pride- 
No 1 men I high-minded men, 

Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights ; and knowing, dare maintain ; 

Prevent the long-aimed blow. 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain ;— 

These constitute a State. 

Herein is your skength, your ability to compete with the 
world, in agricultural, or any other labor or enterprise. It is 
found in the strength and energy and indomitable perseverance 
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of your New Hampdiire men ! Ori^allj an healthy and vi^ 
orous stock, and it has been kept in good ccmditiim by the con- 
stant demands that a hard soil and northern climate have made 
upon its energies, as the right ann of the blacksmith gams mus- 
cle and strength by constant use. Nor were the fathers ever 
enfeebled by breathing the miasma of pestilential lowlands, m^ 
have the sons (who have staid at home) been unjdnted by the 
shaking fits of the ague. 

The energy and go-aheadativeness of the New Hampshire 
character is everywhere acknowledged, for it has made itself ev- 
erywhere nianifest. Wherever a spade is lifted to dig a canal or 
throw up a railway, there you will find a New Hampshire con- 
tractor. Muster the crews of the ships which are pushing their 
adventures to the most distant and dangerous se|bs, and a gallant 
number of New Hampshire names you will find responding, as 
vou call along the roll. Overtake the thousand companies of 
emigrants that are constantly on the long march for " the West," 
and among them all you will find New Hampshire men — and the 
number will increase as you overtake the more distant trams, 
those who within the sound of the breakers of the Pacific are 
erecting their altars in the fear of God and ihe love of liberty. 
Everywhere, xxpoa ocean knd upon land — in all manner of enter- 
prise — on 'Change and in the Senate and the Cabinet — ^New 
Hampshire tact and energy is found playing a leadmg part. Aye, 
gentlemea, ni^re has tl^ world seen displayed colossal intellect, 
in Cabinets at home, and in Courts abroad, if not exhibited by 
New Hampshire men ? And on battle-fields and Senate floor, 
liberty has found no warmer and braver hearts, or more eloquent 
lips, than among the men whose birth and home were here. To- 
day, New Hampshire, in the person of one of her sons, hcmora- 
bly fills the highest place that human ambition may covet. 

Mr. President, I find, indeed, that " New Hampshire is a good 
State to emigrate from." New Hampshire birth — ^New Hamp- 
shire training — New Hampshire blood — these are " backers " 
that are always " honored." No wanderer can go so far but 
he shall find Uiese " lawful tendej." No matter whether the 
young emigrant have money or n9t— if he is from New Hamp- 
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shire, and can show the hlood — ^he has a capital better than gold 
— ^the confidence of the people. 

Mr. President, what a country is ours, and what a destiny is 
ours.* In this single, though by no means secondary matter of 
agriculture, how mighty are our resources. "We have more than 
one thousand million acres of available fSsuming lands belonging 
to the United States, stretching ahnost from Lancaster Sound, 
where we send our ships in search of England's ice-bound navi- 
gators, quite to our American Mediterranean ; through all the 
varieties of climate, and presenting every variety of soil, and 
every variety of product. And almost unlimited facilities for 
river, land and railroad transportation, and two oceans waiting on 
either hand to float our surplus beef and bread to the hungry 
markets of the ^Id world. What can more properly demand the 
attention and encouragement of the American people than agri- 
culture, this great source of individual and national wealth, and 
social comfort. Give the people homes, make them pleasant, secure 
success and remuneration for their labor, and you have secured a 
spirit of patriotism and strengthened the love of country and the 
sentiments of loyalty and harmony. You have harmonious citi- 
izensand fraternal States. But, sir, I am forgetting myself. 
Led on by these pleasant themes, that this platform and these 
faces have incited, I had forgotten that there were a score of men 
here who know a thousand times more than I do about agricul- 
ture and its kindred topics. Pray, pardon, gentiwnen, the tres- 
pass I have imwittmgly made upon your time and patience. God 
bless New Hampshire ! The '^ Old Folks" at home — and the 
eons wherever they wander — ^and may that ample and continued 
success that your merits demand, always accompany the New 
Hampshire AamcuLTURAL Society! 
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REMARKS OF HON. JOHN S. WELLS, of Exeter. 

Mr. Wells remarked ihat though accidentally here this eve- 
ning, and not expecting to address the meetmg, yet he "would 
respond to the call upon him by uniting his voice with others in 
favor of the pursuit of agriculture. 

It is said to be a delightful employment, and one to which 
nearly every man, at some period of his life, turns with pleasure 
and satisfaction. And though there may be sections more desir- 
able for the cultivation of the earth than New Hampshire, yet 
he believed,' all things considered, that we have great cause for 
thankfulness at our favorable lot. Go where you will, you can- 
not find a more comfortable people than the inhabitants of New 
Hampshire. Poverty is nearly unknown; the advantages of 
education are ample ; the returns of the earth liberal, and sub- 
stantial comforts are enjoyed by nearly all. While the people 
of other sections of our country are appalled by the sweeping 
havoc of disease, we enjoy a pure and healthy climate, ever free 
from the deadly malaria which poisons the spring of life, and 
withers the fairest forms in other sections of our land. 

He remarked that he dissented from suggestions which he 
heard in this hall imputing ignorance to our farmers. They 
may not, said he, understand chemistry and the analyses of soils, 
and some of the improvements of the day. Yet the farmers of 
our State understand their business well. The improvements of 
the farm, the general thrift and neatness which prevail, show 
that the farming interest is progressing as much as other branch- 
es of business. But farmers would perhaps make greater prog- 
ress if agricultural writers would be more definite in the infor- 
mation which they give. 

We can raise in New Hampshire any fruit capable of being 
produced in Massachusetts. No apples in New England excel 
those of New Hampshire. The pear is a certain fruit, and so 
is the peach in the county of Rockingham, if planted on high, 
dry land, and exposed to the autumn blasts, which harden and 
fit the young wood to resist the severity of winter. He said he 
had five hundred pear trees, three hundred and fifty of which 
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were imported from France in 1851 ; that in 1852, one hundred 
and sixty-seven of them bore fruit, and the present jear he had 
bushels of fruit from those trees. 

He said he was sony not to see more full blood animals at the 
exhibition. He came hoping to see Aldemeys, but found none. 
What we want is to see the pure blooded stock of different kinds, 
and there should be sufficient inducement to bring them out. 
Then the farmer could judge for himself, and decide whether he 
could cross profitably with such animals. But he doubted wheth- 
er a State Society would effect the object desired. At this fair 
most of the stock and produce is from the towns in the ndgh- 
borhood of the fair. But very little has been here from Kock- 
ingham, Strafford, Carroll, Sullivan, Grafton or Coos. Now we 
all know that in those counties are splendid animals, and valuable 
productions, but the trouble and expense are too great to bring 
them to the centre. But this difficulty does not exist in the 
county societies. There competition is excited among the farm- 
ers generally, stock and produce are brought in from nearly every 
town, and every man, woman and child almost is on the alert 
to see and know who has the superior article to exhibit. I prize 
the State Fair, believing it has a good influence, but a greater 
good will in my judgment arise from the county societies, to the 
farmers generally throughout the State. At the county shows 
will be the general productions. The State show should be 
only those of the very UgTiest character. 
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REPORTS OF THE JUDGES. 

On Friday, the third day of the Fair, the following list of pre- 
miums was announced fi*om ike stand, by the ofBcers : 

BULLS. 

JunaEg. — K M. Dunbar, Warner; Tbon^ little, Boscaw* 
^n ; (Jeorge Dewey, Hanor^. 

The committee on Bulk respectfully submit tlie Mowing re- 
port: — 

The dhow of Devcms was good, exceeding in numbers those of 
any ^other breed ; the diffisrmit classes h&ng well rei»»8ented« 
This breed is gaining ground in the estimation of sto^ raison 
and breeders. For a great majority of wat fiurmers there is no 
breed which surpasses &em. ^Hieir uniform character, and the 
possession of a combination of good qualities, place tiiem ahead 
of any other breed, so far as work, be^ and milk are desiraUe 
qualities in the same animal. Being of a beautiful red color, 
and of a compact form, they are readily matched, and at the 
same time their sprightly action and docile disposition veaAet 
ifcem favorites for working oxen* The Dey<ms are not considered 
great nulkers, yet tiiey make good family cows, yielding a fidr 
quantity of milk and of excellent quality. Their early maturity 
and hardy omstitution adapt them to liie sh(»rt feed of our Gran- 
ite hills. 

DtJKHAMS. — ^Th«pe were only two presented. These were fine 
animab. This is a large breed of cattle, and has been bred 
more in refei^ice to beef than for any otiier purpose, yet tiieir 
krge size well adi^ts them to heavy work, but they are not so 
active as tl» Devons or some other breeds. The Durhams in- 
some instances have yielded large quantities of mflk, imt fliere 
are other breeds which surpass them in this respect. For some 
sections of the country the Durhams are a profitable breed, Imt 
for New Hampshire farmers it is doubtfol whetiier pure bloods 
win ever become a very profital^le ebofk to raise. 

Atbshirbs.—- 13ie exhibitioQ <^ tibis stodc was smafi, there 
6 
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being only two entries made. In respect to size they occupy a 
medium betwe^ tiie Durham and Devon. The Ayrshires have 
the reputation of being good milkers, superior to the Durhams ; 
and they have generally sustained this character. They are also 
good feeders. 

Natives. — ^The Natives cannot be denominated a breed, but 
a race made up of all breeds, bemg of every color, shape and 
size. There are, however, many instances of extraordinary ani- 
mals originating from this mixed race, as milkers, as well as large 
specimens of beef; but tiieir progeny cannot be relied upon. No 
doubt that by correct principles of breeding for a succession of 
years, there might be a breed obtained the progeny of which 
would be uniform, but would not be superior to tie best bijeeds 
we now have. 

We noticed very fine animals, a cross between the Devon and 
Durham. Superior animals may be obtained by crossing tlie 
Durham cow with the Devon bull. This cross nearly retains the 
fidze of the fexnale, and at the same time transmits the peculiar 
characteristics of the male ; but experience has proved that the 
progeny of this cross-breed deteriorates in value in succeeding 
years. 

Of bull calves, tiiere were fine specimens exhibited of Dev<Hi 
and mixed breeds, some of which bore the marks of high keep- 
ing. 

This hi^ keep in young animals is decidedly wrong, unless inr 
tended for the butcher. Calves mtended for breeders should 
fakve nothing more than good £edr keep, as very high feeding 
forces an unnatural growth and injures tiiem for the purpose of 
Ixreeding. The rearing of cattle is one of the most important 
branches of farming. It should be the object with a great ma- 
jority of our farmers to raise such cattle as mature early, and 
return us th^ greatest profits at the least expense. In keei»ng 
Btock we should have a definite olgect in view. K we desire a 
combination of qualities in the same animal, such as work, beef, 
milk aj!^ early maturity, select that breed which combined 
these qualities in tbe hi^est degree. If beef is tiie main ob* 
J6ct, procure that breed best adapted to the purpose. We idiould 
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be governed by Uie same rules relative to other points. We 
should, abOy in our selection of stock, be governed by location, 
soil and feed. By selectmg that breed best adapted to our cii^ 
cumstances, and nuuiaged judicioiBly, we caimot fail of success. 

Abner Knowlton, Stoddard, for best Devon over three 

years old, 012 00 

E. Eastman, Gilmantcoi, for second, 8 00 

Samuel Cochran, Walpole, for third, Transactions. 

J. B. Cilley, Deerfield, for best Devon, two years old,. ... 7 00 

Nathaniel Sawyer, Salisbury, for second, 4 00 

Jas. M. Whiton, Woodlands Farm, Holdemess, for best 

Devon, yearling, 4 00 

E. Eastman, Gilmanton, for seco^, Transactions. 

S. & A. Seward, Sullivan, for best Durham over three 

years old, 1200 

A. P. Balch, Hanover, for second, 8 00 

Third premium not awarded. 

Two years old and yearlings — ^none entered. 
Stephen Scammon, Stratham, for best Ayrshire over three 

years old, 12 00 

John Preston, New Ipswich, for second, 8 00 

Third premium not awarded. 

Two years old and yearlings— none entered. 

Jose^ Wright, Keene, for best Native or mixed, 8 00 

William Parker, Suncook, for second, 5 00 

O. W. Bailey, Manchester, for best calf, 5 00 

Isaac 0. Flanders, Manchester, for second, Transactions. 

E. M. DUNBAR, for Ihe copmiittee. 



' COWS. 

Judges. — S. B. little, Boscawen ; John Plumer, Goflfetown ; 
Enoch CoflGm, Boscawen. 

The committee on Milch Cowsji^portihat the number of ani- 
Xnals coming within the scope of their duties was not large, and 
with respect to all but one the terms of the competition were not 
complied with, by furnishing any statement whatever with regard 
to the milking qualities of the animals. One full blood Devon, 
entered by J. M. Whiton of Holdemess, accompanied by the re- 
sult of tiie experiment of weighing the milk, which was an aver- 
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ftge of 86 4-7flis pounds per day in June, and 19 5-14tlis in Sep* 
tember. We consider him entitled to the first premium offered 
fbr QAt kind of stock, $10. 

Mr. Whiter is i^titled to Ihe gratitude of Keir Hampdiire 
fiumers thiA he returns to his native State, to use Ins wealtfa 
earned in early life k another pursuit and another State, to ^ve 
them tibe benefit of improyed stock and his experiments in agri- 
culture. 

Another entry was found on the book, but no label was found 
attached to any animal to designate it. 

Of Durhams entered there were two — ^both fine animals. One 
exhibited by Mr. Shepard of Manchester, was the largest speci- 
men of the couf kind ever seen at our Fairs, but probably has 
seen extra feed. Qlie other, by Mr. Bailey, seemed by her ap- 
pearance as worthy of a premium. 

There were some entries of Native and mixed blood, fine spe- 
cimens of the race, and your committee tend so far to conferva- 
tism^ if not fogyism J that we are unwilling to yield to any othw 
breed which we have seen, any great supericwrity. In regard to 
the Native cows our judgment ci their respective merits, in the 
abs^ce of all knowledge, was as entitled to the first considera^ 
tdon, a cow of Jacob Mead, good size and form, and indications^of 
being a good milker. 

Next a cow of Cyrus Cressy of Bradford, twelve years old, 
not so good color as Mr. Mead's, nor quite so compactly built, 
though not decidedly lathy. 

The third we were of opinion was a Native cow with a smaU 
mixture of Devon Wood, belonging to Wm. Hays & Son, of San- 
bomton. 

It will be seen that on account of the absence of statements 
o{ the milking qualities of the cows, we award no premium ex- 
cept to James M. Whiton the premium of $10 for the best De- 
von cow. If the Society should conclude to award premiums, 
notwithstanding the absence of statements, we would recommend 
them in the order indicated. 

We will add that no Ayrshire oows were entered. 

S. B. LITTLE, for the committee. 
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HEIFERS- 



Jm>aB8.-^Adam Chandler, Bedford ; W. H. Dudley, Breat* 
trood ; Johu Qark, Auburn. 

The committee on Heifers proceeded to the duties assigned 
them, and make the foHowkg report : — 

James M. Whiton of Holdemess entered for premimns seven 
heifers, varying in age from four months seven days up to two 
years six months and six days, all of which have more or less of 
the Devon blood, and some were pure bloods. 

Your committee would here remark that they were restricted 
by the rule from giving any awards except to the pure bloods of 
Devon, Diurham and Ayrshire, eonsequently the nmnber entitled 
to premiums, there being none of the two last mentioned jnre* 
sent, was quite limited. The heifers presented by Mr. Whiton 
were aU good, and of a character to elicit the praises of judges 
of stock. The character of the Devon stock is so well estab* 
lished that any remarks <^ ours would be entirely superfluous. 

E, Eastman of Gihnanton presented a two years old Devon 
heifer, which your committee tiiought superior to toy other pre* 
8ent, and of course he would be entitled to the first premium 

of 08 00 

Jas. M. Whiton, Holdemess, for second, 5 00 

I. 0. Flanders of Mandiester entered two yearling heifers of 
tiie Devon breed, one of which we thought worthy of the third 
premium. 

Wm. Paricer of Suncook entered a heifer calf eleven months 
old, one^uarter Ayrshire, one-quarter Durham, and one^half 
Native. It was a beautiful calf, and had develc^d many <^ the 
prominent p<nnts which constitute a valuable cow, and the com- 
mittee were in favor of a gratuity to Mr. Parker of $4 00 

N. Harris of Pembroke pres^ted one two years rfd heiler 
ai^ calf^ whidb were wortJiy of notice and deserves some eencour^ 
agement, and to him we would recommeml a gratuity of ^4 00. 

Wm. Hayes & Son of Sanbomton Bridge exhibited one heifer 
calf, Hungarian breed. This is entirely new stock in this sec- 
tion of country, therefore we are not prepared to speak of tfas 
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utility of propagating the breed ; we can only say that she was un- 
commonly large of the age, and might perhaps make a profitable 
istosB witli our native stock, and to Mr. Hayes & Son we would 
also recommend a gratuity of - $4 00 

To a cherry heifer of Mr. Whiton's, part Devon and part 
Greampot, aged one year four months and 25 days, we would 
further reccmmiend a gratuity of $4 00 

In conclusion, we would just say that we believe both the So- 
ciety and community would be greatly benefitted by some en- 
couragement to those experimenting by a cross of stock. 



Every year gives additional evidence of the gradual improve- 
ment which is making in this State in our stock o£ cattle, sheep, 
horses and swine. 

By careful and judicious crossing with some of our native cat- 
tle, there might no doubt be produced a breed that would be val- 
uable both for work, the dairy and the shambles, and which 
would be better suited to our climate, and better prepared to en- 
dure the careless treatment common among us. 

Many of our good fiirmers are deterred from the raiang (^ 
^lock from the mistaken notion that it is not a paying business. 
We would enquire, to what account could the fjBumer better turn 
his attention than the raising of Devon heifers, which at two and 
a half years of age will bring him from twenty-five to tiiirty dol- 
lars per head, and in some cases even more than that. 

But he is not confined to the Devon alone ; there are the Dur- 
hams and Ayrshires, and in many cases the choice native stock 
brings remunerating prices ; and then aigain when we take into 
consideration that we could raise but little hay witiiout stock, 
that stock on the farm is what rnake^ the fanny we should be ixh- 
tSkiei to more liberal calculatidhs. Gdiere are ma^y districts in 
which it will pay well to rear superior milkers, beef catfle and 
W(»rking oxen, where the growing of ordinary stock is a losing 
business. • 

Every close observer, who has paid attention to* the subject, 
must know that the necessary cost of breeding/ fine animals aad 



bm^g tibem to maitimfyy do^ not much, exceed ti^ of |uroduo- 
ing indifferent ones of equal weight ; and yet a good cow selta 
readily at double the price of a poor one, and then yields a bet- 
ter profit to the purchaser than the latter. 

In the Transactions of the Essex County Agricultural Society 
of Massachusetts, we find a number of statements respecting the 
productiveness of milch kine. A two years old heifer, half Na- 
tive and half Durham breed, five weeks after the first calf, gave 
ten quarts of milk per day, and six pounds of butter were made 
from her in one week. Another is mentioned, from which, in 
June, from one week's milk, at ten to twelve quarts per day, was 
made eight pounds of butter, and in September eight quarts of 
milk, four days of which being set, i»x)duced four pounds of but- 
ter. 

It may be said that these are extraordinary cases, and Ihe re- 
sult was produced by extra expense and over exertion, hence it 
would be inexpedient for others to pursue»a similar course. No- 
thing however of the kind is said in the report, and we fully be- 
lieve that such occurrences would frequentiy happen if a due re- 
gard was observed in our selection of stock, and a proper care 
in feeding was practiced. 

There are certain signs which are indicative of a good cow. 
Many of these are as fully developed in the heifer of two years 
old as at any subsequent period, thereby giving the experienced 
person who wishes to purchase a very decided advantage over 
the inexperienced one. ff I were competent to describe these 
signs, I should take great pleasure in doing so, but presuming 
ihat others are better informed tiian myself on this subject, I 
shall not undertake to give any directions on the point. 

I fear that some of our farmers are running into the extreme 
in the selection and importation of blood stock. WMi some, ev- 
erything that is new is the best. To be far-fetched and dear- 
bought establishes a reputation, regardless of all defects. I am 
of the opinion that farmers often deceive themselves ; when they 
get an animal of a new breed, they give it altogetiier better keep- 
ing than their old breed receives, and such usage renders the new 
better looking and more productive : the new breed is credited 
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with advantages whioh are really doe to inoreaaed care and feed- 
ing. 

ADAM CHANDLER, lor the committee. 



WORKING OXEN-— CoimTY Teams. 

Judges. — ^E. J. Glidden, Unity ; Joseph L. Cifley, Exeter ; 
TTilliam Hoyt, Danville. 

There were only three teams entered, all of which would do 
credit to any couniy in the State. 

The committee awarded to the counly of Cheshire, for 

the best team of ten yokes, $50 00 

Comity of Merrhnack, for the second, 40 00 

Comily of Hillsborongh, for the third, 80 00 

E. J. glidden) for the committee. 



TowK Tbabis. 

Judges.— tJ. S. Femald, Barrington ; James Cofran, North- 
field ; J. B. Wentworth, Bollinsford. 

The committee on town teams report, ihat only three towns 
competed for this premium. Gdie committee were unanimous in 
the opinion that Concord was entitled to the first premium. In 
awarding the second, the committee did not so readily come to a 
conclusion. The towns of Keene and Boxbury were the others 
presented for examination. The teams from ihose towns were 
very excellent, uniting strength mi firmness of body with beauty 
of form. The committee finally concluded that the second pre- 
mium was due to Boxbury. The committee would remark that 
the Keene team was composed of some excellent animals. A 
pair owned by Mr. Joseph Wright were worthy of commendar 
tion. They were handsomely formed, and were in excellent 
order. Mr. A. H. Towne was the owner of ano&er pair pre- 
senting some excellent pomts, which elicited remarks of commen- 
dation. 



The oommiitee award to Oonoord, for best team^ $20 00 

Roxbury, for second, • 15 00 

Keene, for third, 10 00 

J. S. FERNALD, for the committee. 



Single Teams. 

Judges. — ^Reuben Clough, Jr., Warner ; Geo. Clark, Man- 
chester ; Gordon Atwood, Bedford. 

There were 21 yoke of Working Oxen, four years old and 
over, entered as single teams. The committee award on five 
years old and over as follows : 

Joseph Wright, of Keene, for best yoke, $12 00 

N. P. Fogg, of Concord, the second, 8 00 

A. H. Towne, of Keene, the third, Transactions. 

On {owe y^urs old Oxen they award — 

David W. Buckminster, of Roxbury, for best yoke, $8 00 

Emerson Furber, of Farmington, for second, 5 00 

David W. Buckminster, of Roxbury, for third, Transactions. 

Your committee would further say, that the working Oxen 
entered for premiums were very good and in first rate condi* 
tion for services; but we very much regret that the owners 
were deprived of the privilege of exercising their oxen in such 
a manner as to show their skill in handling the cart and plow. 
And ihe owners were very much dissatisfied with the manage- 
ment of the officers of the day, who we hope will make better 
arrangements in future. 

REUBEN CLOUGH, Jr., for the committee. 



STEERS. 

Judges. — ^Wm. R. Kimball, Cornish ; Converse Goodhue, En- 
field ; A. Burbank, Boscawen. 
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The committee fotmd ^t only three pairs of Stems ^mre en- 
tered for premiums. We award, 

R. J. Sanborn, Deerfield, for befit pair of two years old, . . $6 00 

T. G. Holbrook, Bedford, for second, Transactions. 

Daniel M. Shirley, Goffstown, for best yearling Steers,. . . 4 00 
WM. R. KIMBALL, for the committee. 



BEEF CATTLE. 

Judges. — J. M. Weare, Seabrook ; James Hersey, Manches- 
ter ; Samuel Head, Hooksett. 

Benjamin Hill, Northfield, for best fat catfle, $8 00 

Wm. Hayes and Son, Sanbomton, for second, 6 00 

M. Brown, Henniker, for fat ox, 6 00 

Your committee would fturther report, that Ae fattening of 
animals is not made a system, which in the opinion of your com- 
Doittee the importance of the subject demands. It is left too 
much to the force of circumstances with the farmers of New 
Hampshire. According to the observation of your committee, 
some of the animals that are fatted for slaughter are of a natural 
disposition to fatten, and running in pasture through the sum- 
mer, they become fit for the shambles, and are slaughtered be- 
fore in fact they come to maturity. Such is ttie case with steers 
and heifers. The hand of the butcher is on the slick, bright- 
eyed heifer, and the price offered is tpo tempting for the farmer 
to withstand. He disposes of the best, and is forced to breed 
from the meaner ones. With some farmers it is made a point to 
stall feed a certain number every winter, perhaps two or four 
oxen and one cow. They are selected more by the force ef cir- 
cumstances than from a propensity to fatten. The oxen are old, 
perhaps, and are no longer fit for labor ; the cow no longer fit 
for dairy purposes on account of age, or some other cause. 
With his stock m tiiis situation, and his bam none ihe warmest, 

e goes to work feeding out potatoes and vegetables of all kiuda, 



in a raw state, bis com on th« ear or groiyid coarjse, cob and a& 
together, to fatten bis stock. 

Tour comtoittee can conceive that under such circumstances 
it would be unprofitable business to stall feed cattle. 

In the ahnost entire absence of fat cattle from the Fair 
grounds, your committee are in hopes that the society will take 
energetic measures to awaken the farmer to a more systematic 
course in the fattening of stock ; and they are of the opinion 
that the society should encourage well regulated experiments in 
fottening cattle with diflFerent kinds of food and different ways of 
preparing and feeding it, whether raw or otherwise, with the 
amount of gain of animal weight to a ^yen amount of food ; the 
kind and condition of the stock ; when the experiment com* 
menced, and the previous management of the 9ame, and all 
other regulations the officers of the Society see fit to carry out. 
JOHN M. WEARE, for the committee. 



HORSES. 

Judges. — ^Willian^ S. King, Boston ; S. W. Dearborn, Exe- 
ter ; Cyrus Barton, Concord. 

There were 50 entries of Stallions, not one of which would 
have discredited Scott in his triumphal entry into the " City of 
the Montezumas." But for all these rampant competitors there 
were but seven premiums — ^the numerous demands upon the 
funds of the Society not allowing more ; then again the commit- 
tee were directed to award for " the best Stallion for the farm 
and the road ; speed in trotting, bottom and pedigree especially 
being considered," &c. Here, at once, is a stumbling block ; 
the best horse for the road — the fastest — ^is not usually the best 
for the form. The committee determined to mete out equal and 
exact justice, however, as far as it could be done under these 
circumstances, and awarded premiums as follows : 

Stallions. 

S. C. Hall & Co., Manchester, for their Sherman Morgan 
" Black Hawk," $20 00 
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D. M. OSiggwrt, G(dfetoTO, for <* Farmer's Beauty," ... 15 00 

Lyman W, Webster, for his chestnut Stallion, 16 00 

D. K. MarveU, Milford, for his grey " Flying Morgan," 10 00 
S. H. Edgerly, Manchester, for his Green Mountain Mor- 
gan horse, Transactions. 

Stalmoh Colts. 

D. M. Taggart, Goflfetown, for his two-year old " Black 

Warrior," 15 00 

Richard Welsh, Plaistow, 10 00 

John S. Carr, Go&town, • 10 00 

\ Wilkins, New Ipswich, , Transactions. 



Mr. Bailey of Weare drove upon the field, on the last day of 
the show, an elegant horse got by old Green Mountain Morgan ; 
but as the horse was not entered on the committee's book, and 
especially as one of the two original members of the committee 
bad left iiie field for his home, the chairman did not feel at liber- 
ty to pronounce upon him as a candidate for premium ; he can 
now but express his regret that any accident should have pre- 
vented the exhibition and examination of this noble animal. 

The committee recommend a bestowal of the Transactions of 
the Society for the horses named below, as an evidence of excel- 
lence : 

Messenger horse, owned by Henry H. Smith, Newmarket ; 

Nine years old grey, owned by Robert Evans, Dover ; 

Six years old horse, owned by Daniel Gate, Manchester ; 

Mahogany bay horse, owned by Richard Dalton, Newmarket ; 

Granite State Black Hawk, owned by Z. J. Wig^, Strat- 
bam; 

Off-horse of span owned by S. G. Hall & Co., Manchester ; 

Black Hawk Stallion, owned by J. Abbott &; Go., Manchester; 

Morgan horse, owned by E. B. Gavender, Peterborough ; 

Gifford May Fly, owned by D. M. Taggart, Gofi&fcown ; 

Morgan horse, owned by G. G. Whitehouse, Farmington ; 

Sorrel Stallion, owned by J. P. Ladd, Hill ; 

Morgan Stallion, owned by E. N. Huntington, Lebanon ; 

Morgan colt, owned by J. S. Noyes, Deerfield ; 

Morgan colt, owned by A. Buckminster, Manchester. 
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On the laat day of ilie ehoTr the track was pvea to tiiis oom-^ 
mittee to test tiie^peed of &6 hcxrses on tbeir list ; BSii when 
these had been satisfactorilj tested, Ihe committee consented to 
take and record the time made by horses otiber Ihan stalHons. 
Tbe track is one^ialf of a mile in extent ; the name of the horses 
and owners is first ^ven, and then i^e time in which the nagp 
«*did" the half mile. 

R. DaltoB> b. s. 1.42 ; second trial, 1.40 ; H. H. Smith's 
« ISnperor/' 1.34 ; L. W. Webster's ch. «., 1.87 ; Huntington's, 
1.85 ; Hall & Co.'s Black Hawk, 1.87 ; D. K Marvell's "Fly- 
ing Morgan," 1.80; Evans' « Moscow/' 1.82 ; Nealy's «Ab- 
dallah,'* 1.35; Welsh's three years old, 1.56; Buckminster's 
" Pingree horse," 1.58 ; Cavender's Morgan hOTse, (to wagon,) 
1.55 ; a pacing mare, 1.28 ; F. R. French's pacer, 1.82 1-2 ; 
Ch^ey's mare, 2.04. 

He immense crowd of spectators, which numbered oyer five 
tiiousand, having expressed a general demre to witness nmtches 
between the swiftest horses, and the owners kindly consenting, 
D. K. Marvell's " Flying Morgan " and Robert Evans' " Mos- 
cow " were entered for a match — ^best 2 in 8, half mile heats. 

1st heat, Moscow breaking badly, gave up the heat ; and Mor* 
gan slowly trotting around the course, was declared the winner. 
The 2d heat was won by Moscow in 1.28 ; the 8d heat by Fly- 
ing Morgan, in 1.29. 

" Granite State Morgan," owned by L. W. Webster, and H. 
H. Smith's ^^ Emperor " were next called for ; half mile heats, 
best 8 in 5, being the terms agreed upon by the parties. Gran- 
ite State won the 1st heat in 1.89 1-2, and Emperor the three 
succeeding, in 1.88, 1.84, 1 87 1-2, respectively. 

The hour for reading the premiums having been declared to 
have arrived, the crowd poured towards the speaker's^ stand, and 
ihe exciting spectacle was at an end. 

It is difficult to decide at what period of its history to com- 
mence our account of the stayion colt. If we be^ at his birtib, 
we are reminded of variouc^ matters antecedent to that, to him, 
important epoch, that, have a material influence upon his after 
life. To be safe, let us go back to his progenitors. 
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As males commmucate their organizations mtii the most obvi- 
ous effect, it is by no means singular that great stress is laid, by 
breeders of horses and other animals, upon the appearance, i^ys* 
ieal conformance and constitution of the sire* This is commend- 
able. But farmers and breeders generally are not as fully aware 
as they should be, that various items, other than color, style and 
figure, are transmissible from sire to son. These are contracted 
feet, founder, spavin, ring-bone, curb, sand-cracks, diseases of 
the eye and of the respiratory organs, as broken wind, rowing, 
wind-sucking, &c. &;c. We are as fully persuaded that these 
affections and diseases are hereditarily transmissible, as that color, 
action or temper may be so transmitted. 

At the late national exhibition of horses, held at Springfield, 
Mass., the writer was chairman of the committee on geldings, in 
which class were 109 entries. Many of the finest horses sub- 
jected to tiieir examination were found to be affected with ring- 
bone and other diseases of the leg and foot ; and the reply to 
the questions of the committee on this point invariably was — 
" he was foaled «o." 

In this view of the case, it becomes breeders to look well to 
it, that the selected stallion has no hereditary tendency to dis- 
ease, or defect capable of being transmitted to the offspring ; for 
^' like begets like," and as surely as a noble steed can mark his 
o&pring with his good qualities, so certainly can he hand down, 
also, his imperfections of temper and formation. 

If men are too often careless in the selection of a stallion for 
purposes of breeding, what shall we say of the choice of a mare ? 
Any old, decrepid, diseased, purblind she-horse that can be pro- 
cured, or that is found fit for no other purpose, is considered 
good enough to breed from ! And many sudi an old, good-for^ 
&othing-but-the-compost-heap creature, is kept by farmers and 
others for this especial and only purpose. Knowing this, one 
ceases to wonder tiiat the country is stocked with such a super- 
abundant supply of miserable, early broken-down and diseased 
horses — ^masmnch that he who now-ft-days undertakes to buy a 
horse on his own judgment, unless he goes with his eye peeled, 



aad ^' had his eye teeth cut/' at an earlj pmod of his exist- 
ence, will^ ordinarily, find himself sold remarkably cheap. 

" Any one," says Mr. Castly, an eminent English veterinary 
surgecm, " who, during the last twenty or twenty-five years, has 
had frequent opportunities of visiting our great horse fairs, in 
the north of England, must be struck with the sad falling off 
there is every where to be remarked in the quality ctf the one- 
half and three-part bred horses exhibited for sale. The farmers, 
when taxed with this, complain that breeding horses do not suf- 
ficiently repay them ; and yet we find large sums of money al- 
ways given at fairs for any horses that are reallt/ good. The 
kuth is, that fiarmers do not, now-a-days, breed horses so gener- 
ally good as they used to do ; and this is owing to the inferior 
quality of mares which they now commonly employ in breeding. 

" Some of the best mares, it would appear, are now purchased 
by gentlemen for saddle-horses — ^it being now, as it was not for- 
merly, as fashionable to use mares as geldings for riding purposes. 
A great number of the finest three-part bred mares, also, are 
imported to the continent." 

These facts account for the deterioration of the horses in or- 
dinary use in England, and most of them are in force here. 
Many an old broken-down creature is purchased, or kept for a 
breeder, because she is fit for nothing else ! Fit for nothing 
else 7 K fit for a breeder, (unless injured by some accident,} 
she is fit for any thing else. 

Sire and dam being judiciously selected, our next care is with 
the unborn colt— the foetus. Our next care^ we say, for the 
young courser may be starved, or otherwise maltreated, as effec- 
tually before as after birth. The mare, when with foal, should 
be well, but not plentifully fed — should not be over-worked, nor 
yet allowed to lack exercise, and should never be subject to such 
rough usage as is but too common among farm hands and stable 
boys, who are ever over-free with the toes of their cowhide boots. 
Discharge sudi at once, after having treated them to " a little of 
the same," to see how they, like it ; for no one taken down wiib 
the accursed disease of ^' cruelly to animals," was ever radically 
cured of it. 
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It is well to offer the mare, immediateljy aad for a few dajrs 
after parturition, a drink of lukewarm water, willi com or oat- 
meal, or shcnis, mixed therein. She should then be permitted 
to run out to grass for a month, at least, to recover strength ; 
though the common custom, we know, is to put them in harness 
within a fortni^t from foaling. 

Our young stallion being now teiAj in ihe w<»rld, aad moving 
upon it on his own legs, his first experience of life is stirrii^. 
The old farmer has an errand to the neighboring village, distant 
some six or seven miles. ^^ Put Bessj to the old chidse," says 
he ; and off he drives with ccanmendable moderation — ^little Mor- 
gan trotting in company ; but business being concluded at the 
store, rain threatens, or other cause induces a hasty return, and 
we see Bessy d<»ng all she knows how to get home in season, 
and little Morgan doing a little more-*-io keep up. His long, 
lank legs get soon tired ; his footing is a little unsure ; his bel- 
lows gets out of order ; he is overheated ; he lays the foundation 
ef troubles that are perfected in the full-grown horse. 

For the first six months of his life, the chief food of the fold 
is ^' mother's milk," although he will pick up, now and then, a 
little else, with all the pride of incipient horsehood. If the mare 
be insuflScientiy fed during this period, or overworked, (which 
lessens her yield of milk,) the foal is, in either case, half-starved ; 
and a half-starved colt is almost never well made, when he ar- 
rives at maturity. He is always a weed. He should be well fed 
from, and before, the time of his birth. 

At one year old, though ihe colt has by no means attained his 
fullness of form, it may be decided whetiier or not to retain him 
as a stallion. If, at this age, however many good points he may 
possess, indications of contracted feet, founder, or any of tiie 
other diseases heretofore mentioned as tran£Hnissible, be 8eeI^ 
geld him at oace. He ou^t not to serve as a stalli<ui. 

At three years old, a horse may be allowed very moderate ser- 
vice. Over-taxation of his powers at this age— or at any age, 
for that matter — ^is short-sighted policy for the owner. As a 
four year old, he will be more mi^nired and full of v^r, and at 
five, he is still more able to do service. It is a too common fault. 
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tins over-tazaijon of a stallion's powers ; and it tells both on him- 
self and on his get. The English limit for a prize horse that 
^^ travels his district/' is sixty mares in a season ; but eighty are 
often covered without prejudice. What shall we say of horse 
owners who boast of having had double these numbers served in 
a season by their horse — sometimes three a day ! 

A notable instance of the evils of over-taxing a horse's pro- 
creative powers occurred in England many years ago, in the case 
of a celebrated stud belonging to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 
The groom was permitted to pocket a half guinea fee from all 
comers ; and it may well be guessed that no applicants were re- 
fused. The consequences were serious to the horse, and to very 
many of his get. Another instance is within our knowledge. 
A stallion of some repute in New England was allowed to serve 
one hundred and forty-three mares in a season, and was then 
sold to go to Virginia. Most of his colts of that year proved 
miserable creatures ; and in Virginia, in the year following, he 
himself proved perfectly impotent. 

The, small size of very many — ^I may say of a large majority — 
of our horses, is an evil that is great and growing, (like a cow's 
tail— downwards.) This may be attributed to a poor selection 
of breeding mares, the scant feeding of the dam, before and 
after foaling, thus half starving the foal ; bad usage of colts by 
stinted food or unsheltered exposure to cold and storms, and the 
general over-taxation of the powers of stallions. 

We are well aware that some persons who pass as wise men in 
matters of horse-flesh, contend that this smallness of size is no 
objection to a horse, and cite for proof the fact that some of the 
fleetest Arabian* coursers are but fourteen and one-half hands 
high. Admit that these Arabian lightning-streaks are of so 
small a size, and what doe^ it prove? Nothing. When the 
American's horse has nothing to do but to bear a hirsute and 
pinguid vagabond over sand deserts, on hen-roost robbing expe- 
ditions, fourteen and one-half hands will be high enough, (imtil 
the rider rivals Haman.) But so long as the farmer has sward 
land to plow, cord-wood to draw, and a stout wife and half-score 
of stalwart sons and buxom daughters to be driven to meeting or 
7 
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to the State JFsk — ^so long as our city carriages are ponderous, 
and trucks weighty, so long shall we need a little more height ia 
our horses, and that not all in ihe legs. 

The subject of increasing the size of our horses will moi% 
properly be discussed by the committee on Breeding Mares ; for 
it is with the mare that the improvement must commence. To 
subject small mares to large sized stallions will not effect the de- 
sired change. It will give us, as it did to the Yorkshire farmers 
who tried a similar experiment, " a race of long-legged, large- 
boned, small-chested, worthless animals.'' Such, also, was the 
ill effect, said our lost friend J. S. Skinner, of the cross by a 
large " Cleveland Bay" stallion, imported and sent to Carroll's 
Manor, Maryland. 

" The proper method," says Prof. Cline of London, "of im- 
proving the foruL of animals, consists in setecting a well-formed 
female, proportionably larger than the male. The improvement 
depends on this principle — that the power of the female to sup- 
ply her offspring with nourishment is in proportion to her size, 
and to the power of nourishing herself from the excellence of 
her own constitution." 

" The size of the foetus," he continues, " is generally in pro- 
iportion to that of the male parent, and therefore when the female 
parent is disproportionably small, the quantity of nourishment is 
insufficient, and her offspring has all the disproportion of a starv- 
ling/' 

" To produce the most perfect formed animal," adds the same 
high authority, " abundant nourishment is necessary from the 
earliest period of its existence, until its growth is complete." 
This sustains the view that we have hereinbefore advanced. 

We here conclude the report on Stallions ; not that we have 
said all that we have to say on the,, subject, but because we wish 
what we write to be read ; and long stories find few listeners. 
At some future time, another opportunity may be afforded us of 
discussing the subject further. 

WILLIAM S. KING, for the cwnmittee. 
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Matched Horses. 

JxmGES. — James H. BuUer, Nottin^am ; Luiher D. Peaslee, 
Kingston^ Morris Clark, Whitefield. 

Hill & Cheney, Manchester, for best pair, $10 00 

Andrew J. Grale, Sanbomton, for second, 7 00 

J. D. Prescott, Bristol, for third, Transactions. 

J. Abbott & Co.y Manchester, for fourth, Diploma. 

There were also presented by Hall & Hubbard, of Manches- 
ter, two excellent work horses. Your committee are of the 
opinion they were not within their consideration, one being a 
stallion. There were also presented by S. C. Hall of Manches- 
ter a beautiful span of Black Hawk Morgan four years old stall- 
ion horses, which your committee would have been glad to have 
considered longer had they thought that stallions were within 
their jurisdiction. Had they been geldings, with their present 
appearance your committee would have cheerfully awarded them 
all within their control. 

There were several other spans of very fine horses presented, 
but your committee could go no further. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES H. BUTLER, for the committee. 

Brood Mares. 

Judges — John B. Clarke, Manchester ; Asahel Smith, Han- 
over; Moses Eaton, jr.. South Hampton. 

S. H. Edgerly, Manchester, for best, $10 00 

Henry Tibbetts, Gilmanton, second, 7 00 

Bamuel Colby, Pembroke, third, Transactions. 

R. J. Sanborn, Deerfield, fourth, Diploma. 

JOHN B. CLARKE, for the committee. 

Colts. 
JxmGES. — ^Israel Hunt, Nashua ; E. B. Strong, Orford ; Ger- 
rish P. Drew, Dover. 

The committee on three years old colts an^ under that age, 
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having attended to the duties assigned them, report that very 
few animals of that description have been entered for a premium 
at the present fair, and those are of an ordinary character. One 
two years old colt, entered by John S. Noyes, of Deerfield ; 
George M. Stevens of Manchester, two colts — ^a mare twenty- 
eight months old and a gelding three years old ; L. B. Phil- 
brick of Deerfield, two years old gelding, (native) ; William 
Hayes & Son of Sanbomton Bridge, two years old colt, sired 
by Black Hawk ; Charles Quimby of Epsom, a native mare, 
three years old ; Stephen French of Bedford, two years and six 
months ; Samuel Colby of Pembroke, one year old colt ; John 
Robie of Weare, three years old mare ; J. M. Rowell, Manches- 
ter, three and a half months old mare ; Thomas Wilson, Dun- 
barton, three years old mare ; Michael T. Noyes of Atkinson, 
two years old mare. 

They have carefully examined all (he animals entered, seen 
their movements and learned their stock, and have come to the 
following result : — 

Make Colts. 

They award the first premium to Wm. Hayes & Son, 

Sanbomton, $8 00 

Joseph M. Rowell, Manchester, second, 6 00 

George M. Stevens, Manchester, third, Transactions. 

Charles Quimby, Epsom, fourth, Diploma. 

Gelding Colts. 

John Robie, Weare, first premium, $8 00 

George M. Stevens, Manchester, second,. . . . , 6 00 

Levi B. Philbrick, Deerfield, third, Transactions. 

Samuel Colby, Pembroke, fourth, Diploma. 

ISRAEL HUNT, for the committee. 



Geldings and Mabes. 

Judges. — ^Walter Harriman, Concord j. Wm. P. Estes, Do- 
ver ; Z. J. W^ffUj Stratham. 
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D. M. Taggart, Goflfetown, for best animal, $8 00 

Farmer, MerriU & Co., Manchester, for second, 5 00 

N. D. Garman, Gilmanton, for third, Transactions. 

Samuel Colby, Pembroke, for fourth,. Diploma. 

Fifty horses were presented to this committee for examination, 
and among the number there were twelve or fifteen of fine ap- 
pearance and good movement. 

The judgment of the^ committee is, that the* first premium 
should be awarded to David M. Taggart of Gofl&town. Th4 
horse which draws this prize is a bay colored Morgan horse, six 
years old, and a fast trotter ; smooth bodied, close jointed, ac- 
tive, kind and well broke. This horse, taken all in all, stands at 
ihe head of the column. 

The second prize the ccwnmittee award to I^armer, Merrill &; 
Co., of Manchester. The horse which takes this second position 
is an eight years old gelding, of the Morgan breed ; size rather 
conall, but a showy, good moving, tough and serviceable beast. 

The third prize is awarded to N. D. Garman, of Upper Gil- 
manton. His animal is a black polt, four years old, weighing 
1050 lbs. For a horse so young and inexperienced, his appear- 
ance and action are excellent. 

The fourth and last prize is awarded to D. D. Perkins, of 
New Market. The excellence of his horse consists in his speed 
as a trotter and his perfect training. ^ 

The committee regret that there were not more prizes at their 
disposal, for many excellent horses have been passed by entirely 
mmoticed in this report. They regret also that the crowd of 
people was such ad to prevent, in a great measure, a fair and 
satisfactory exhibition of the horses which were entered for pre- 
miums. 

WALTER HARRIMAN, for the committee. . 



SHEEP.-^FiNB Wool Buck. 

Judges. — ^A. Melvin, Weare ; A. Toj^, Hanover ; Josefdi 
Barnard, Hopkinton* 
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George Dewey, Hanover, for best buck and fleece, $10 00 

George W. Cutting, Lyme, for second, '. , , 8 00 

William Hayes & Son, Sanbornton, for third, 6 00 

The commiyiee would remark that they make the highest 
award to Mr. Dewey, because he complied with the requirements 
of the Society, and exhibited the fleece with the buck. There 
can be but little doubt in regard to the excellence of Mr. Cut- 
ting's sheep. Had he complied with the rules of the Society, 
he would have been entitled to the first premium. 

A. MELVIN, for the committee. 



Fine Wool Ewes. 

^ Judges. — ^Hiram Brown, Manchester; E. A. Miller, Haiio- 
yer; Enoch Little, Boscawen. 

In this department there were entries made by five different 
persons, but only one person complied with the rule in bringing 
the fleeces with the animals. All the animals offered to the in- 
spection of your committee were in fine condition, and worthy of 
commendation, judging from the appearance of the animals and 
tiie representations made of the feeding and treatment. Your 
committee are of the opinion that the first premium should have 
been awarded to Mr. G. .W. Cutting of Lyme, but from his fjul- 
ing in complying with the above regulation, they do not feel au- 
thorized to make that award. 

Mr. George Dewey of Hanover entered five merino ewes and 
presented their fleeces ; they were fine specimens of their race, 
and were well worthy pf receiving premiums. Your committee 
have awarded to him $10 ; and for five merino lambs a vdume 
of Transactions. 

Under the rule laid down by the Society, no other competitor 
is entitled to a premium, but in consideration of the excellent ap- 
pearance and real wgrth of the animals presented, your commit- 
tee would recommend that Mr. G. W. Cutting, Lyme, receive 

for a lot of five two years old ewes, $8 00 

* For second lot of same, 6 00 
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For six ewe lambs, Transactions. 

For one pen of buck lambs, 7 00 

Your committee would also recommend that William Hayes 
&; Sons, of Sanbomton, for five merino ewe sheep, should receive 
the award of $5 00 

Messrs. Hajes & Sons presented five merino ewe lambs and 
one buck lamb, which received the commendation of your com- 
mittee. ^ > 

The other competitor was Mr. True Morse of Dunbarton, who 
ofiFered three buck lambs, four months old, and five ewe lambs of 
the same age, which were far from being inferior animals. Your 
committee would recommend one volume of th^ Transactions of 
the Society to him. 

Your committee regret that there was not a larger exhibition of 
animals in this department ; they are of the opinion that were the., 
same care and attention bestowed upon sheep as upon other ani- 
mals, our farmers would find wool-growing more profitable. The 
Kusing of sheep in this State has received less attention than former- 
ly. 'Your committee do not hesitate to recommend farmers to adopt 
the diflferent varieties of sheep exhibited, and follow the manner 
of treatment adopted by those exhibiting them. The only secret 
is .in taking proper care of the sheep, to shelter them well from 
the cold, and to devote extra attention to the ewes and lambs in 
the winter and spring. 

HIRAM BROWN, for the committee. 



South Downs. 

Judges. — Francis Pattpn, Candia ; John Q. Adams, Concord ; 
B. P. Burpee, New London. 
No entries. 

Fat Shbbp. 

Judges. — A. Emerson, Candia; L. M. Chadwick, Boscawen; 
R. G. Wyman, Concord. 
No entries. 
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SWINE. 

Judges. — ^Pliny Hall, Croydon; 0. Hutchins, Concord; 
Amos Page, New London. 

William Parker, Smicook, for best boar, $6 00 

Jas. M. Whiton, Holdemess, for second, 4 00 

Benj. Hall, Bedford, for third, Transactions. 

Henry Shaw, Sanbomton, for fourth, Diploma. 

James M. Whiton, Holdemess, for best sow, 6 00 

Wm. Parker, Suncook, for second, 4 00 

Henry Shaw, Sanbomton, for third, Transactions. 

Bnfus Hall, Manchester, for fourth, Diploma. 

James M. Whit<Hi, Holdemess, for best litter of pigs, 6 00 

do do do for second,. . . '. 4 00 

Benjamin Lane, Manchester, for third, Transactions. 

PLINY HALL) for the cojmnittee. 



. POULTRY. 

Judges.— R. W. Currier, E.TGngston; John Tilton, Gilford; 
Joseph Pinneo, Hanover. 

Asa Brown, Manchester, for Spanish fowls, $2 00 

George Porter, Manchester, for best Dorkins, 2 00 

J. F. H. Sawyer, Manchester, for best Bolton Greys, 2 00 

Nahum Blanchard, Canterbury, for second, Diploma. 

Charles Emerson, Dover, for best China fowls, 2 00 

John H. Maynard, Manchester, for second, Diploma. 

Joshua Bums, Go&town, for best Poland, Diploma. 

Isaac Huse, Manchester, for best variety, 16 00 

James HarviUej Manchester, for best Aylesbury ducks,. . . .2 00 

Penj. Hartshorn, Manchester, for second, Diploma. 

" '' « for best Poland ducks, 2 00 

Nahum Blanchard, Canterbury, for best Bremen geese,. . . .2 00 

C. E. W. Clough, Manchester, for Bantams, Dijdoma. 

Stevens James, Manchester, for chickens, Transactions. 

Daniel Whittaker, , " " Diploma. 

J. W. H. Ayer, " for hen, Diploma. 

B. F. Currier •" for Bantams, Diploma. 

Charles Emerson, Dover, for African fowls, Diploma. 

Ezekiel Jacobs, Manchester, for Bantams, Diploma. 

F. M. Boutelle, « « Diploma. 
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A. P. Bateman, Georgetown, Mass,, for cage of pigeons, 

Diploma and Transactions* 

Henrj Haywood, Manchester, for pigeons, Diploma. 

C. C. Plaisted, Great Falls^ Bramaii Pootra fowls,. . .Diploma. 
R. W. CURRIER, for the committee. 



FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Judges. — ^L. Bartlett, Warner ; Wm. P. Riddle, Manchester; 
A. G. Comings, Mstson. 

The committee on Farming Implements submit the following 
report : — 

In Class I, there were numerous plows entered for premiums. 
There was much difference in the finish of the wood and iron 
work of the several manufacturers. From remarks we frequent- 
ly heard made by practical farmers, while examining the differ- 
ent plows, we found some thought the plows made by Doe & Co. 
of Concord were the number one for turning the soil upside down, 
while others gave a preference to Robinson's for turning the soil 
downside up, while others claimed for Pearson & Tarbell of Mil- 
ford the honor of manufacturing the best plow for inverting the 
sod and pulverising the soil. Amid such conflicting views of 
practical farmers, the committee thought it best to test the mat- 
ter by actual trial. Oxen were provided, and several plows of 
each manufacturer were, alternately held by the members of the 
committee. The soil was light and loomy , with a tolerable sward. 
From the skill of the plowmen^ or good quality of the plows, or 
both combmed, the work was done in a farmer-like manner, and 
QitL\kzi particular aoily the work was so nearly alike that one 
would suppose the whole was turned by the same plow. On oth- 
er soils, the result might have been different. In view of the 
above, the committee thought proper to award a volume each of 
iie Society's Transactions to the several competitors, viz : Alfred 
Doe and J. L. Robinson & Co., Concord; and Pearsoii & Tar- 
bell, MUford., 

Best subsoil plow (no competition) to J. L. Robinson & Co., 
Concord ;• Diploma. 
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Best Cultivator, (improvement on,) C. H. Dana, West Leba- 
non, Vol. Transactions ; second, J. L. Robinson, Concord, Diplo- 
ma. 

For improvement on " Independent Horse Rake," Diploma, to 
Reuben Matthews of Lee. The improvement consists in the 
hanging of th^ brake, and its more easy play, and the extending 
the teeth over the hubs of the wheels. 

Horse Power Machine, entered by Josiah Turner of Sunapee, 
» seemed to be a very strong, durable and efficient machine, calcu- 
lated for two horses abreast ; Transactions. 

Thresher and Separator, for exhibition, by Turner & Sturoc of 
Sunapee. This, in some respects, seen)ed to possess advantages 
over other machines that have been in use among us* The man- 
ufacturers much regretted they had not the means for testing its 
power of threshing and cleaning gram ; awarded a Diploma. 



CLASS II. 

Wm. Patterson, South Merrimack, entered for premium a well 
made ox-cart and ox-wagon — to the first named a volume of 
Transactions ; to the second, Diploma. 

For the best Fanning Mill, Transactions, to Charles Choate, 
Nashua. 

Hay Cutters, (of Macomber's patent,) manufactured by 
Smith & Chase of Weare — three sizes — efficient and durable 
machines ; Transactions. Reuben Daniels of Woodstock, Vt., 
exhibited three sizes of cornstalk and hay cutters. They were 
on quite a dififerent principle from Macombers, but appeared to be 
well adapted to converting long feed into a kind of horse mince- 
meat; Diploma. 

C. H. Dana, West Lebanon, presented a hand-com-planter, a 
simply constructed and cheap implement, (cost seventy-five 
cents,) and particularly adapted, in corn-planting, to those who 
cannot count /ve; Diploma. 

D. M. Cummings, North Enfield, was awarded a Diploma for 
improvement in attaching the stale to the head of the rake by the 
use of a brass socket and screw. 
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* Warren Wadleigh, Hfll, entered for premium one dozen su- 
perbly finished axe -handles. Taking them ^^ all in all/' we 
thought th^m hard to beat. 

W. W. Leighton, Manchester, exWbited neatly finished axes, 
that would match well with " Wadleigh's handles ;" Diploma. 

Hoes, by White & Eaton, Antrim — well worthy a Diploma. 

Ox-yokes, by D. C. Rich, Milford, and DanielV. Bill, Gil- 
sum ; Vol. Transactions to Mr. Rich — ^Diploma to Mr. Bill. 

Diploma to E. L. Hacket, Manchester, for a paring machme., 
There were on exhibition some four or five difierent paring ma- 
chines, but as the committee had no apples to experiment with, 
they were unable to practically decide upon their respective mer- 
its. Some of them displayed in their gearing a large amount of 
dock-work, and all exhibited a good degree of Yankee ingenui- 
ty. Only one was entered for premium, for which we awarded as 
above. 

A Diploma was awarded to John McC. Hammond, Dunbar- 
ton, for half a dozen " Granite scythe rifles." They seem fully 
entitled to the patronage of the farmers of the Granite State. 
The dew of one night will not remove the gritty substance with 
which they are covered. 

There were on exhibition some beautifully finished grass, grain 
and bush scythes, from the manufactory of Eoby & Co., North 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

Dennis & Varick, Manchester, liberally contributed to this 
department, from their Agricultural Warehouse, which added 
much to the interest of the occasion. . ** 

Rbcapitulation. 

J. L. Robinson & Co., Concord, for plow, Transactions. 

A. Doe, Concord, for plow, do 

Pearson & Tarbell, Milford, for plow, do 

J. L. Robinson & Co., Concord, for subsoil plow, Diploma. 

C. H. Dana, West Lebanon, for best cultivator,. . .Transactions. 

J. L. Robinson, for second best " Diploma. 

Reuben Matthews, Lee, for horse rake, Diploma. - 

Josiah Turner, Sunapee, for horse power, Transactions. 

Turner & Sturoc, Sunapee, for thresher and separator, . Diploma. 
Wm. Patterson, South Merrimack, for ox-cart and 
wagon, Transactions and Dijdoma. 
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Charles Choate, Nashua, for fanning mill,. Transactions* 

Smith & GbasCy Weare, for hay cutter, Transactions. 

Reuben Daniels, Woodstock, Vt., for hay cutter, . . . . .Diploma. 
D. M. Cummings, North Enfield, for hay rake, ..... .Diploma. 

C. H. Dana, West Lebanon, for com planter, Diploma. 

Warren Wadleigh, Hill, for axe-handles, Diploma. 

W. W. Leighipn, Manchester, for axes, Diploma. 

White & Eaton, Antrim, for hoes, Diploma. 

D. C. Bich, Milford, for ox-yoke, ^ .Transactions. 

D. W. Bill, Gilsum, for ox-yoke, Diploma. 

E. L. Hackett, Manchester, for paring machine, Diploma. 

LEVI BARTLETT, for the committee. 



BREAD. 

Judges. — Josiah Stevens, Concord ; J. A. Marrfi, Litchfield ; 
John Wadleigh, Meredith. 

Mrs. Nancy L. Baker, Manchester, for best wheat bread, $4 00 
Mrs. B. Hutchinson, Manchester, for second do Medal. 
Mrs. J. B. Quimby, Manchester, for third do 2 00 

Mrs. Isaac Morse, Haverhill, for fourth do Diploma. 

Mrs. Isaac Morse, Haverhill, for best rye and Indian bread, 4 00 
Herrick & Hartshorn, Manchester, bakers, for second do Medal. 

Mrs. E. Barr, Bedford, for third do 2 00 

Margaret F. Hartshorn, Manchester, for fourth do Diploma. 

The committee recommend the following gratuities : — 
Miss Mary M. Nichols, Haverhill, aged 14 years, fi)r 

excellent wheat bread, Diploma. 

Miss Sarah E. French, Bedford, aged 18 years, for 

brown bread, Diploma. ^ 

Mrs. Margaret Boyd, Derry, for good wheat bread,. . .Diploma. 

Mary E. Plumer, Gofistown, for same Diploma. 

JOSIAH STEVENS, for the committee. 



BUTTER. 

Judges. — ^Moody Hobbs, Pelham ; Abr. Robertson, Manches- 
ter ; Isaac Eastman, Concord. 

Nineteen entries were made for the premiums offered by the 
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Society for this article, and twenty-one specimens presented for 
our inspection. Ten of the nineteen entries were by girls under 
twenty-one years of age. This fact, together with the consider- 
ation that the specimens offered by the daughters were, in all re- 
spects, equal, if not superior, to those presented by the mothers^ 
was a gratifying indication that the race of good butter makers 
was not likely to " run out," at present, in this Stftte. 

A large proportion of these specimens were truly excellent, 
and by then* golden color, sweet, savory odor-, agreeable taste, 
and the tastefully neat appearance in which they were presented 
to our view, they reflected great credit upon the neatness, skill 
and taste of the fair dairy-women and dairy-girls of New Hamp- 
shire. Truth and candor, however, compel us to say that a few, 
very few, specimens were offered which, in our opinion, had bet- 
ter been kept away. They appealed very strongly to more than 
one of our senses ; to the taste so salt that they might have done 
credit to the manufacture of that lady who was changed into a 
pillar of that useful article ; challenging our respect for old age 
by the sensations they transmitted to our olfactory organs ; de- 
manding our admiration for their variegated colors of yellow and 
white— the effect of mingling butter and cheese curd. But of 
such vile stuff there was but little. 

Among so many specimens that were really good, we found it 
no easy task to decide which was the best. But after a thorough 
examination and careful comparison we make the following 
awards ; — 

G. W. Keniston, Oampton, for best, * $6 00 

Benjamin Walker, Boscawen, for second, MedaL 

James Pearson, Lyndeborough, for third, h. Diploma. 

The premiums to girls under twenty-one years of age we dis- 
pose of in the following manner : — 
Miss Carolme M. Powers, Cornish, 15 years of age, for 

best, .1 doz. silver Tea Spoons. 

Miss Emma E. Keniston, Campton, 14 years of age, for 

second, i doz. silver Tea Spoons. 

Miss Julia A. Colby, Hampstead, aged 16 years, for 

third, Medal. 

Miss Laura A. Dewey, Hanover, aged 17 years, Diploma. 



• J 
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Other specimens shown were well worthy a premium, and we 
regret that we did not have them to give. Among such, offered 
by matrons and maidens, we would make " honorable mention " 
of that of two young ladies who presented to us not only excel- 
lent butter, but beautiful instances of filial duty and affection. 
We allude to Miss Elizabeth Chi-isty of New Boston, and Miss 
Mary M. Loud of Dalton — the former at the age of eighteen 
years, having for the three preceding years takSn care of a sick 
mother and done all the work in a large family/ The lastnamed. 
Miss Loud, upon the death of her mother last spring, was called 
from the mills at Manchester, at the age of eighteen, to take 
charge of the domestic concerns of her widowed father. If her 
butter is a criterion by which to judge of the manner in which 
she discharges her duties, she does most faithfully perform them. 
We, if we had the power, would give to each of those young la- 
dies a Diploma for their butter, and a Medal for their filial devo- 
tion' of conduct. 

Nearly all the applicants for premiums filed statements as to 
the process of making their butter, in conformity to the regula- 
tions of the Society. The statements of the suceessfal competi- 
tors are annexed hereto. In one of the rivals, butter making, it 
seems, has created or caused an effusion of poetry. We are of 
the opinion, however, that his butter is superior to his poetry ; 
but we hope he will continue to manufacture both. 

It might have been expected by some that we would enter up- 
on a disquisition as to the best mode or manner of making butter. . 
We shall not attempt to do so any further than to recommend to all 
engaged in the business the consideration of the different state- 
ments accompanying this report. We would give the preference 
as to the manner of making, &c., to the statement of Mrs. Pear- 
son of Lyndeborough. That statement expresses our views of 
butter making, completely. 

Before we close this report, we feel it a duty to notice a prac- 
tice which we consider a just cause of complaint from exhibitors. 
We mean the practice of individuals constituting themselves 
judges of all butter offered for premium. As soon as a box of 
butter is placed upon the exhibition shelves, some important per- 
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sonage approaches it with the gravity of a Turk, slowly removes 
the cover, thrufits his hands deep into the recesses of his breeches 
pocket draws thence his jack-knife all bedaubed with tobacco, 
j>erhaps, thrusts his knife into one of the golden balls, takes out 
a piece, tastes it, with a knowing expression of countenance, 
passes juclgment oracularly upon it, loaves it uncovered and 
passes to the next specimen to renew the same operation there. 
He is followed up by a bustling personage, who calls herself a 
lady. For a J:nife she^ substitutes her thumb-nail, fresh, per- 
chance, from a pilgrimage from her snufiF box to her nasal pro- 
tuberance, with which she scoops out a piece, conveys it to h^ 
mouth, and declares it unfit to eat, and scornfully passes on. 
These are succeeded by others ; so that in a short time but a lit- 
tle of the original appearance is retained. No true lady, or real 
gentleman, of course, would be guilty of such, or similar prac- 
tices. That many men, and women too, are thus guilty, is a no- 
torious fact. We hope to see ih» habit abandoned, and people 
content themselves with looking at the butter offered at our Fairs 
in the future, unless they are authorized to taste it. 

MOODY nOBBS, for the committee. - 

Mrs. James Pearson's statement. — I set my milk for but- 
ter in tin pans, but have no limited time for it to stand before tak- 
ing off the cream, but vary according to the temperature of the 
atmosphere, making it my aim to take it off before the milk 
" changes," as the acid not only injuries the quality but lessens 
* the quantity ; and if suffered to remain, soon destroys it alto- 
gether. 

I give my cream a thorough stirring once a day, and ip quite 
warm weather stir it twice a day, that the milk which may chance 
to be taken with the cream may not gather in hard particles, 
which will not separate from the butter. We use the rocking 
chum, having found by experimenting on a variety of other 
kinds, that none of them except the dash chum will produce but-- 
ter of equal color and quality y although some produce a greater 
quantity. A chum with any part of its apparatus acting on the 
cream or butter similar to a knife in spreading butter on bread^ 
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will change its color from a golden hue to a sflver grey, and pre- 
vent its being " waxy.'* When the butter has fully come, I drav 
off the butter .milk and pour in a pail of cold water and chum it 
a few moments. 

I prepare my hands by washing them well in waftn soap-suds, 
(not Jiotj') then hold them a short time in cold water, then rub 
ihem thoroughly with fine salt, then rinse in cold water, which 
will prevent the butter from adhering to them in the least. I 
now take the butter into a wooden tray and rinse out the butter- 
milk with cold water, having found by dividing a lot that water 
does not cause the butter to become white or rancid, but it pre- 
vents too much working with the hand as I break it open careful- 
ly in the water. When well rinsed I press it together, mixing in 
one and one-rfourth ounces of salt to every pound of butter. 
When it has stood in a cool place twenty-four hours I press out 
all the moisture, which may be done with the hands, then take 
about a pound at a time into ^(poden spatters and beat and press 
it until it is dry and solid. Then press it in ajar for use. 

Mrs. JAMES PEARSON. 
. Lyndeborough, Sept., 1853. 

Mrs. Keniston's Statement.-^ As soon as the milk is 
brought from the cows I strain it into earthem pans and allow it 
to stand about forty-eight hours before taking off the cream. I 
keep the cream in stone pots, and stir it twice a day until it is 
churned. I set it in a dark place to prevent insects getting into 
it. I never cover it over ; I think it makes the top of the cream 
bitter, and injures the butter. When taken from the chum it is 
salted immediately, allowing a pound of salt to fourteen pounds 
of butter. I then set it in a cool place until the next day, when 
I work it over thoroughly, adding a very small quantity of salt, 
and make into balls. Mrs. GEORGE W. KENISTON. 

Campton, S^t. 22, 1863. 

Miss Dewey's Statement. — ^My butter is made in the fol- 
lowing manner : The milk is taken from two cows, which is al- 
lowed to stand tweniy-four hours, when the state of the weather 
will permit. The cream is taken off when perfectly sweet, and 
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churned once in three or four days. After the butter-milk is 
drawn from the butter it is washed in cold spring water, and is 
worked oyer on the two succeeding days ; the third day it is 
again worked and lumped. To one pound of butter is added an 
ounce of salt. The pans are kept clean and neat. After wash- 
ing them they are scalded and dried thoroughly. I was seven- 
teen years of age last February. 

LAURA A. DEWEY. 
Hanover, Sept. 22, 1858. 



CHEESE. 

Judges. — ^H. A. Daniels, Mlford ; William Tenney, Hanover ; 
William F. Jones, Durham. 

The judges on Cheese have attended to their duties, and re- 
spectfully report that while they regret that from the whole 
Granite State but four entries of Cheese were made, they must 
{HTonounce the specimens very creditable to the contributors. 
Although the judges could not learn tiiat the rules were strictly 
complied with, but in one case, still, in order to encourage a 
larger display in future, they award to— 

N. Hurlburt, Hanover, the first premium, for best 60 lbs. 

old cheese, (6 00 

Asa Huntington, Hanover, the second premium, for 50 

lbs. old cheese, 6 00 

Benj. Walker, Boscawen, the first premium, for best 50 

lbs. new cheese, 6 00 

Asa Huntington, Hanover, the second premium, for 50 

lbs. new cheese, 5 00 

George T. Sanborn, West Boscawen, for third best old 

cheese, .Diploma. 

Statement. — Cheese two years old. Rennet put into flie 
milk sufficient to bring it in about one-half or three-fourths of an 
hour, so that it will cleave from the tub. I then cut it up with 
a cheese-knife, let it stand until it begins to settie. I then pat 
in my hand and break it up quite fine, then let it settie, and dip 
it out into a basket^ let it drain thoroughly, then scald it wil^ 
8 
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"whejy keep catting it -with a knife while scalding, ilien dip it 
back into the basket, drain out the whej and salt it to suit the 
taste, put into the press while warm, press two days. I take 
out and turn it into a dry cloth twice during ihe time, then take 
out and butter over daily ; when two or three weeks old, wind 
with cloth, after which the dressing is put on to the cloth ; keep 
through the winter without freeang. 

Mrs. N. HURLBURT. 

Bemabes. — ^The judges were much pleased with the specimen 
of cheese accompanying the above statement, and cannot refrain 
from calling the attention of the agricultural community to the 
great care and attention manifested in the preparation of the 
curd, and especially to recommend ihe scalding process as bene-" 
ficial in one or two respects at least, first, it evidently has a 
tendency to correct any strong and unpleasant taste acquired from 
the milk, and second, it may prevent the flow of white whey, or 
ihe juice of the curd, when first put in the press, by hardening 
ihe caseum or cheesy matter by the application of heat. Few 
persons can have fieuled to notice, when the summer herbage 
is very rank and abundant, a certain strong taste to milk, and 
often, also, when the grass is partially killed by frosts in autumn, 
or when cows are bountifully fed with roots, especially tumipe. 
This taste must manifestiy have an influence upon the curd, and 
will undoubtedly be counteracted in a great measure by scalding 
it Another item in the above statemwt is worthy of note, and 
that is the time occupied in the curing ot the milk. Many 
dairy women are liable to hurry this part of the operation, and 
in their impatience, put in too much rennet, in order to curdle it 
quickly, imparting a strong taste in this way, and makmg the 
cheese spongy and porous. Composed as the rennet is of am- 
mal matter, too much care cannot be bestowed upon its preserva- 
tion, that it be sweet and clean — ^well preserved with salt, that 
it do not become tainted, and thus generate gases to puff up the 
cheese. The best cheese is that of a close and fine grain and 
£ree fix)m spon^ess. 

But with all the care of the most accomplished dairy womao, 
(there are other prerequiintea to the production of good cheese. 
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and also of sweet «id palatable butter. Most farmers seem to 
take it for granted that milk is milk, from whatever source it is 
procured or however produced. There never was a greater mis- 
take. It is true iliat different cows kept upon the same food wiU 
produce different qualities of milk ; stiU it does not follow that 
any and all kinds of food are fit and proper for mUch cows, or 
that the milk from the cows kept upon distillery slops in the city 
of New York will be as sweet and rich as tiiat from cows kept in 
the clover fields of Goshen. To produce good milk, it is neces- 
sary tiiat cows should be kept upon good food, and enough of it ; 
and hence the importance of improving our worn out grazing 
lands. Most of our pastures in New Hampshire are seldom 
plowed or re-seeded, and consequently the cultivated grasses 
have mostiy become extinct, and their place supplied with wiry 
June grads, berry bushes, laurel and moss ; and as there seems 
a moncmiania among farmers to keep a great many cows, the 
pastures are consequentiy overstocked, and ike cattle are so near 
starved that they are obliged to resort to bushes, thistles and 
weeds, or any thmg that comes in tiieir way ; hence to expect 
the production of sweet and rich milk from such a source, is 
much like looking for '* grapes from thorns or figs from ^dsties." 
Farmers cannot expect to vie with their brethren of Vermont 
and New York in producing rich butter and cheese, until more 
attention is paid to grazing lands. Most of our pastures, from 
long gra^g, have become nearly destitute of lime, and should 
be supplied by the application of ground plaster, or what is stiU 
better, a mixture of ground bones and plaster, fdlowed with a 
fiberal sprinkling of grass seed, and harrowed in with a very 
sharp toothed harrow. This process applies more particularly to 
rough lands that cannot be plowed ; but when they can be, Aey 
should be, and treated as otiier plowed fields. The time is not 
&r distant when farmers wiQ find it for their interest to devote 
better land to grazing, and when all their fields will, after once 
or twice mowing, be turned to pasture for a year or two prior to 
plowing again. This course will ensure bettor food for milch 
cows, and more of it, and wiQ be a jubilee of jubilees to poor 
half staged horn cattle. Upon no point are fanners so repre- 
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hensible as in their treatment of milch cows in summer^ half 
starving them oftentimes, and then complaining that they can make 
bat little butter and cheese. The sajing cannot be too often re- 
iterated, that " one cow well kept is worth more than two half 
kept," and the use of capital and taxes on the second entirely 
saved. When will all our farmers learn that they may be " pen- 
ny wise and pound foolish," in the treatment of their stock ? 
H. A. DANIELS, for the committee. 
Milford, Dec. 17, 1853. 



HONEY. 

Judges. — John Peavey, Tuffconborough ; Bartlett Hill, Mere- 
dith ; J. L. Couch, Boscawen. 

There was but one lot of Maple Sugar entered for a premium ; 
but the committee were unanimous in the opinion that said Sugar 
was an article fully worthy of the first premium offered by the 
Society. They tiierefbre award to D. W. Bill of Gilsum the 
first premium, of three dollars, on Mi^le Sugar. 

The committee would further report that there was but one lot 
of Honey presented for a premium, and that was in ilie hive, 
well defended by a large swarm of bees. The committee had 
anticipated much pleasure in examining the article, but after de- 
liberate ocmsultation they came to tiie conclusion not to make war 
with Btkoh enenues. Said honey was not entered agreeably to 
the rules of the Society, but was entered as one hive of bees, by 
Mr. Joshua Bums of Go&town. The committee were fully of 
the opinion that Mc. Bums was justly entitled to the first pre- 
mium, oS three dollars, for the best twenty pounds of Honey, as 
{here evidentiy was some sixty or seventy pounds of honey in 
the hive. 

D. W. Bill, Gilsmn, for best 20 lbs. Mai^e Sugar, $3 00 

Joshua Bums, Gc^town, for best 20 lbs. Honey, 3 00 

JOHN PEAVEY, for the committee. 
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DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

JtJDGBS. — ^E. N* Fuller, Portsmouth ; B. F. Cutter, Pelham j 
Samuel Coffin, Concord. 

George T. Sanborn, Boscawen, for woolen blankets, $4 00 

J. K. Kelsea, Lisbon, for same, Diploma. 

Miss L. Wilkinson, Gilford, for flannel,. .Diploma. 

J. K. Kelsea, Lisbon, for woolen cloth, 2 00 

H. T. M. & M. Adams, Manchester, for listing carpet, Diploma* 

A. Folsom, Dover, for oil cloth carpet, Diploma. 

Miss L. Wilkinson, Gilford, for woolen yam, 2 00 

Mrs. Asa Huntington, Hanover, for same, Diploma* 

S. M. Fellows, Hanover, for woolen stoclangs, 2 00 

Miss Delia Aspinwall, for same, Diploma* 

Mrs. Frost, Madison, 100 years old, for woolen socks. Diploma. 
Mrs. Wm. Caldwell, Dunbarton, for worsted stockings,. . . .2 00 

Mrs. E. Emerson, Manchester, for same, Diploma. 

Mrs. Sanborn, Gilmanton, for same, Diploma. 

J. P. Kimball, Canterbury, for woolen gloves and mittens,. . 2 00 

William Patten, Manchester, for same, .Diploma. 

Miss E. J. Plastridge, East Lebanon, for silk stockings,. . .2 00 

Miss JuUa A. Beard, Nashua, for same, Diploma. 

Mrs. T. A. Harraden, Concord, for cotton stockings, 2 00 

Mrs. M. D. Barnard, Bedford, for same, .Diploma. 

The committee recommend the following complimentary awards : 

Mrs. John Adams, Manchester, for eighteen pieces home 

wrought old fashioned damask, Transactions. 

George W. Shepherd, Holdemess, for table linen, . . . .Diploma* 

Mrs. J. E. Bunker, Manchester, for rug carpet, Diploma. 

Mrs. D. W. Fling, Manchester,, for matched and braided 
mats, Diploma. 

Mrs. G. W. Johnson, Enfield, for braided rugs, Diploma. 

Mrs. Susannah Whittaker, Manchester, for same,. • . • .Diploma. 

Mrs. J. Smith, Brentwood, for yam rug, Diploma. 

Mrs. J. C. Lyford, Manchester, for rag rug, Diploma. 

Miss J. M. French, Henniker, for same, Diploma. 

Mrs. E. C. Foster, Manchester, for braided rug, Diploma. 

Mrs. James Sleeper, Sandown, for woolen shawl,. . . . .Diploma. 

Mrs. Sarah Bisbee, Haverhill, for under-shirt, Diploma. 

Mrs. M. S. Woods, Henniker, for bed-spread, Diploma. 

E. K. FULLER, for the committee. 
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CORPORATION MANUFACTURES. 

JtJBGBS. — ^H. J. French, Gilford ; James Peverlj, Concord ; 
Matthew Gault, Hooksett. 

The committee on Corporation Manufactures award the first 

premium to Milan Harris of Harrisville, for one piece of doe- 
skin, $6 00 

C. H. Stevens, Manchester, for four sets of harness 
frames, ...••..... Medal. 

Amoskeag New Mills, Manchester, for two peces of supe- 
rior drills, the first premium, 6 00 

Shaker Mill, Enfield, for one piece of superior flannel,. .MedaL 

Great Falls Manf g Co., for six pieces bleached sheeting, the 
first pemium, .5 00 

Noone & Cochran, Peterborough, for two pieces superior 
roller cloth, Medal. 

Portsmouth Steam Factory, for one piece organdies, one 

piece lawn, Medal. 

H. J. FRENCH, for the committee. 



MTTJiTNERY. 

JuDGEB. — A. B. Page, Manchester; Gustine Marshall, 
Nashua ; James Hazelton, Concord, and their ladies. 

P. K. Chandler, Manchester, best shirred bonnet, $6 00 

C. A. Putney, Manchester, second, .Medal. 

0. A. Putney, Manchester, best trimmed straw bonnet, ... 3 00 

P. K. Chandler, Manchester, second, Diploma. 

Mrs. Abraham Robertson, Manchester, thread and crotchet 

bonnet, 3 00 

A. B. PAGE, for the committee. 



NEEDLEWORK. 

Judges. — J. C. Moulton and lady, Gilford ; C. E. Potter and 
lady, Manchester ; H. J. French and lady, Meredith Bridge. 

The Whiton Prize, for Patching and Darning, was distributed to 
Miss Julia A. Beard, Nashua, for best darning, three spe- 
cimens, $5 00 
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Mrs. B. Hutchinson, Manchester, for second, 3 00 

Mrs. S. T. Chase, Hanover, for best patching, 5 00 

Miss Martha E. Chapman, Cornish, for second, 3 00 

To girls under 14 years old — 

Anna N. Clark, Manchester, for best darning, 2 00 

Miss S. M. Fellows, Hanover, for second, Diploma. 

Miss S. M. Fellows, Hanover, for best patching, 2 00 

Second not awarded. 

Harriet D. (Jay, Fitzwilliam, for best variety of needle- 
work, 5 00 

Mrs. D. S. Bumham, Milford, for second, 3 00 

Mrs. A. R. S. Collins, Manchester, for tlurd, .Diploma. 

Ann March, Manchester, for best counterpane, 2 00 

Miss Eliza J. Moulton, Manchester, for best wrought chair, 2 00 

Miss Abby C. Straw, for best embroidery, 3 00 

The judges recommend extra awards to Miss M. A. Mes- 

ser, Manchester, for a wrought vest, Diploma. 

A. P. Gilson, Manchester, for shirts and collars, Diploma^ 

They also recommend ihat Diplomas be awarded to M. A. 
Currier, Manchester ; Mrs. J. Whittemore, Nashua ; Abby C. 
Stevens ; Miss Lyford, Meredith, and R. M. Smith, Manchester. 
J. C. MOULTON, for the committee. 



TAILORS' WORK. 

Judges. — Stephen Brown, Concord ; Thomas Neal, Holder- 
ness ; Stephen Smith, Mason. 

The committee on Tailors' Work report that they have at- 
tended to the duty assigned them, as faithfully as the time air- 
lowed them would permit. The labors of this committee should 
be considered, inasmuch as they have travelled fore and aft in 
search of some article ihat would come within the scope of their 
duty ; but being unsuccessful in the attempt, they are compelled 
to express their regret that so little interest should be manifested 
in this important mechanical art. It was said in olden times 
that ^' nine tailors made a man,'' but with the improvements of 
this age, it is presumed |hat each tailor is a man of himself; and 
if in the future the craft in the Granite State do not claim a 
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'standing with their brother mechanics, it will be necessary to re- 
turn to the old Ihiblin platfomij humiliating as it may be. It is 
to be hoped that at the next annual fair ihis branch of manufac- 
tures will be well represented, which would contribute much to 
the interest of the association. Respectfully submitted, 

STEPHEN BROWN, for the committee. ' 



SILVER WARE. 

Judges. — G. G. Fogg, Concord, John H. Goodale, Manches- 
ter ; P. C. Cheney, Peterborough. 

H. H. Ladd, Manchester, for best exhibition of silver ware, $5 00 
Dunlap & Parker, Manchester, manufactured ware,. . .Diploma. 
Claremont Cutlery Company, for best exhibition of cutlery, 10 00 
Dix & Elliott, Manchester, for best exhibition of China 

ware, Diploma. 

H. H. F. Mecum, Manchester, for gold jewelry manu- 
factured by himself, Diploma. 

G., G. FOGG, for the committee. 



MACHINERY. . . 

Judges. — ^E. A. Straw, Manchester ; Onslow Steams, Leba- 
non; Josiah Stevens, jr.. Concord. 

0. W. Bayley, Manchester, agent of Amoskeag Machine 
Shop, for locomotive engine, instead of $20, the premi- 
mium ofiFered, Medal. 

TKtus H. Russell, Woodstock, Vt., for saw-mill head 
blocks, Diploma. 

0. W. Houston, Gt>&town, for blind shade planmg ma- 
chine, Diploma. 

D. M. Cummings, Enfield, for blind machinery, Diploma. 

Dadmum & Cummings, Concord, for mill dressing ma- 
chine, Diploma. 

David D. Stanyan, Wentworth, tor shingle and. lathe ma- 
chine, Diploma. 

George Wells, Sandown, for pumps, Diploma. 

E. & T. Fairbanks &; Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt., for scales. Diploma. 

E. A. STRAW, for the committee* 
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CARRIAGES- 

Judges. — ^^G. H. Dodge, Hampton Falls ; Caleb Parker, Con- 
cord ; J. M, Tyler, Pelham, 

Orrin Head, Exeter, best chaise, $7 00 

George Kenney, Milford, for second, Transactions. 

C. B. Haynes, Candia, best top buggy wagon, 7 00 

Orrin Head, Exeter, bi&st open buggy, 7 00 

George Kenney, Milford, for second, Transactions. 

Newell Tilton, Meredith Bridge, for third, Diploma. 

George Kenney, Milford, best two-horse carriage, 8 00 

George Kenney, Milford, express wagon, Diploma. 

GEO. H. DODGE, for the committee. 



STOVES. 

JuDGBS. — ^Richard Boylston, Amherst ; J. C. Blair, Camp- 
ton ; E. S. Nutter, Barnstead. 

Hartshorn & Tuttle, Amherst, for best cooking stove, $5 00 

Hartshorn, Darling & Co., Manchester, for second, . . .Diploma. 

Hartshorn, Darling & Co., Manchester, for best parlor stove, 6 00 

Dudley & Parker, Manchester, for second,. Diplopia. 

Pratt & Bosworth, Milford, for a variety of stores, Diploma. 

C. M. Hubbard & Co., Manchester, for a variety of 
stoves, Diploma. 

Hartshorn, Darling & Co., Manchester, for house fur- 
nace, Diploma. 

RICHARD BOYLSTON, for Oie committee. 



COPPER AND TIN WORK AND BLACKSMIT5ING. 

Judges. — ^Imri Woods, Henniker ; M. Downer, Warner ; Sol- 
omon Penderghast, Durham. 

Hartshorn, Darling & Co., Manchester, for copper 

work and ware, $5 00 

Dudley & Parker, Manchester, for tm ware, 3 00 

Hartshorn, Darling & Co., Manchester, for second,. . . .Diploma. 
S. P. Duntley, Manchester, iron work, ^ 8 00 
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J. C. Morrison, St. Johnsbury, Vt., piece of forging,. .Diploma. 
Hartshorn, Darling & Co., Manchester, brass castings,. Diploma. 

Simeon Hey wood, Claremont, brass wagon cap, Diploma. 

J. Dustin, Ifashua, best polishing irons, Transactions. 

IMBI WOODS, for the committee. 



BOOTS, SHOES AND LEATHER. 

Judges.— Enoch Marsh, Pelham ; Josiah Clark, Manchester ; 
Joseph Noyes, Plwstow. 

Gove & Harris, Concord, b^st exhibitiim of ladies boots 

and shoes, $3 00 

Samuel Dudley, Candia, for second, Diploma. 

Josiah Clark, Manchester, best calf boots, single pair, ... .3 00 

J. Griffeth, Alexandria, for second, Diploma. 

Mills & Lewis, Milford, best exhibition of boots and shoes,. 5 00 

Mitchell & Questrom, Manchester, for second, Diploma. 

E. C. Foster, Manchester, for best stock and work- 
manship, of belting and rolls, Diploma. 

P. Stark & Co., Manchester, for greatest variety of 

belting and rolls, Diploma. 

J. B. Chase, Manchester, for belt leather, calf and 

sheep roll leather, Diploma. 

J. S. Osgood, Hopkinton, for best upper leather, Diploma. 

J. A. Starrett^ Mont Yemon, for calf skins, Diploma. 

JOSLA.H CLAEK, for the committee. 



COOPEB'S WOBK, WOODEN WABE, &c. 

Judges. — James Whitcher, Hooksett ; S. J. Dennis, Man- 
chester ; William Warren, Hudson. 

Jas. Whitcher, Hooksett, for best pails, $2 00 

" ^ " fortubs, 200 

Luke Baldwin, Brookline, for best barrels, 8 00 

Porter Blanchard & Co., Concord, for best chums, . Transactions. 
Wm. Warren, Nashua,forbestplanes,Di|doma and Transactions. 

James Whitcher, Hooksett, for best brooms, Transactions. 

D. S. Dutton, Hooksett, for second, Diploma. 

J. Dustin, Nashua, for best rolling machine,. Diploma. 

S. J. DENNIS, for the committee. 
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HARNESSES, &o. 

Judges. — Charles A. Famum, Contoocookville ; J. 0. Wig- 
gb, Stratham ; W. D. Meserve, Lee. 

Orrin Head, Exeter, for best chwse harness, $7 00 

Norman Fuller, Nashua, for second, Medal. 

Oliver Greeley, Manchester, for third, Diploma. 

" " " for trunks, 3 00 

" " - " for v^ises, 2 00 

C. A. FARNUM, for the committee. 



FURNITURE. 

Judges.— J. G. CSlley, Manchester ; J. W. Morrill, Epping ; 
R. K. Parker, Meredith. 

Mrs. J. B. McCrillis, Manchester, what-not, pellis work,.MedaL 

George Kimball, Mason, Grecian chairs, Medal. 

A. Burton, Manchester, sofa bed, Medal. 

T. W. Currier, Lawrence, Mass., rocking settee and crib. Medal. 

Mrs. J. Buckminster, Manchester, ottoman, Medal. 

Freeman Tupper, Nashua, bedstead, MedaL • 

J. W. MORRILL, for the committee. 



HATS, CAPS, FURS, &c. 

Judges. — Geo. W. Blodgett, Claremont ; L. G. Miner, Mere- 
dith ; Ingalls Bunker, New Market. 
No entries. 



PAPER, PRINTING AND BINDING. 

Judges. — ^Asa McFarland, Concord ; Charles F. Idyingston, 
Manchester ; B. B. Haseltme, Pembroke. 

Wm. H. Fisk, Manchester, for binding, $3 00 

McFarland & Jenks, C(mcord, for best hock printing, 8 00 
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Abbott, Jenks & Co., Manchester, for best job printing,. . . .3 00 
" " " for copper-pkte print- 
ing, Diploma. 

The judges recommend to— 

McCoUey & Hale, Manchester, for display of paper 

hanging, Diploma. 

Bethuel Farley, Marlow, for writing iiJc, Diploma. 

B. B. HASELTINE, for the committee. 



PLOWING— WITH HORSES. 

Judges. — ^Levi Bartlett, Warner; B. F. Cutter, Pelham; 
John 0. Cilley, Nottingham. 

The committee on plowing with horses report that four com- 
petitors entered the field, with a pair oS horses each. Azel 
Wilder of Keene used Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's double or 
Michigan sod and subsoil plow. This plow with its forward 
mould -board cuts and inverts some three or four inches in depth 
of the sward, and the rear one throws up the subsoil, which in a 
yery friable state is evenly spread over ihe inverted sod, and the 
• land is left in fine condition for the harrow and the reception of 
the seed. For light pine plain land^ and alluvial soils, and in 
; fact all other ground free from stones, roots, &c., the committee 
were of the opinion that it was the " plow of plows,*' but they 
had their doubts about its bemg a suitable implement for the 
rocky, hill lands of the Gramte State. Mr. Wilder was twenty- 
six minutes in plowing his eighth of an acre. 

Gen. W. P. Riddle of Manchester entered the list with a pair 
of white horses, one of which was twenty-six and the other twen- 
ty-eight years old. The way in which these old chap% came to 
** the right about face " at the end of the furrows, without long 
reins or driver, evidently showed they had been well drilled un- 
der the discipline of the General, during the past quarter of a 
century, as they finished their task in nineteen minutes, with 
Doe's No. 5 plow, with a " sharp edged revolving cutter." 

Gen. R. has kept his horses for the past three years on the 
daily ration of four quarts of Indian medi and three pecks of 
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cut hay to each horse ; on this aUowanoe it requires about one 
bushel of com per week, or fifty-two bushels per year, and one 
ton of the best quality of English hay, for feeding a horse annu- 
ally. Com at one dollar per bushel, and hay at thirteen dollars 
per ton, makes the cost of feeding a horse on Gen. R.'8 plan 
amount to sixty-five dollars a year. 

Abraham Burbank of Boscawen, with a plow of the same pat- 
tern of Gren. Riddle's, with a span of horses six and seven years 
of age, with driver and plowman, plowed his land in the same 
time, or in nineteen minutes. His work was about equal to Gen. 
R.'s, but a driver very much enhances the cost of plowing, and 
somewhat influenced the committee in their award. 

Beuben W. Currier of East Kingston was the first to finish his 
land, (time eighteen minutes.) But his land was not so well 
plowed, in the opinion of the committee, as was that of the other 
competitors. This we presume was owing to a badly coDstmcted 
plow for the land upon which it was used. We thought its form 
was much better calculated for stubble ground than for green 
sward. We imanimously award as follows : — 

Azel Wilder, Keene, for first premium, $10 00 

W. P. Riddle, Manchester, for second, 8 00 

A. Biitbank, BoscaWen, for third, 5 00 

R. W. Currier,East Kingston, for fourth, Medal. 

LEVI BARTLETT, for the committee. 



PLOWING— WITH OXEN. 

Judges. — John Preston, New Ipswich; Reuben Goodwm, 
Concord ; J. B. Cilley, South Deerfield. 

D. S. Willard, Keene, for first premium, $10 00 

Harvey Carter, Boscawen, for second, 8 00 

C. M. Burbank, Boscawen, for third, 5 00 

M. S.*Buckminster, Roxbury, for fourth, Medal. 

JOHN PRESTON., for the committee. 
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VEGETABLEa 

Judges. — J. M. Rowell, Manchester ; C. S. Fisher, Gofib- 
town ; D. S. Ingalls, Hanover. 

Solomon Tobie, for carrots, ^1 00 

Charles A. Hdl, Manchester, for beets, 1 00 

Cyrus T. Lane, Candia, for onions, 1 00 

Solomon Tobie, Manchester, for blue cabbage, 1 00 

Peter Mitchell, Manchester, for tomatoes, 1 00 

Jdm Pattee, Goffiitown, for sweet potatoes, 1 00 

Peter Mitchell, Manchester, for squashes, 1 00 

James Nutt, Manchester, for pumpkins, 1 00 

W. P. Riddle, Manchester, for yellow corn, 1 00 

Jos. Prescott, Manchester, for sweet com, 1 00 

E. F. Gove, Weare, for table potatoes,. • • / 1 00 

The committee recommend awards to— 

James Walker, Manchester, for parsnips, 1 00 

Cyrus T. Lane, Candia, for rutabagas, 1 00 

JOS. M. BOWELL, for the committee. 



FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES. 

Judges. — A. W. Haven, Portsmouth ; S. F. Leamard, Ches- 
ter ; Jos. B. Walker, Concord. 

P. Mtchell, Manchester, for best cranberries, $3 00 

Isaac Whittemore, Manchester, for second, Diploma. 

G. F. Senter, Windham, for best peaches, 3 00 

D. Clement, Hudson, for second, 2 00 

John A. Plumer, Londonderry, for third, Diploma. 

H. J. French, Meredith Bridge, for best apples, 4 00 

David Clement, Hudson, for second, 3 00 

S. C. Lyford, Meredith, for third, Diplcmia. 

Andrew Wicgin, Stratham, for best pears, 4 00 

H. J. French, Meredith Bridge, for second, 3 00 

E. Eastman, Gilmanton, for third, Diploma. 

H. Putnam, Hampstead, for best qumces, 2 00 

Robert Kennedy, jr., Gofifetown, for second, *• 1 00 

Charles Melendy, Amherst, for third, Diploma. 

J. T. CoflSn, Meredith, forjbest grapes, 1 jOO 

H. J. French, Meredith Bridge, for second, Diploma. 

Stihnan Hutchinson, Milford, for best melons, 1 00 
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John H. Roberts, Bollinsford, for seoond, Diploma* 

A. &. J. 0. Wiggin, Stratham, for best fruit trees — nursery, 7 00 

Cvrus T. Lane, Candia, for second, Transactions. 

Charles Melendy, Amherst, for great variety of apples, Diploma. 

D. A. Bunton, Manchester, for specimen of Duchess 

pears, .' Diploma. 

Thomas Goldsmith, Dover, for specimens of Bartlett 

pears, Diploma. 

Abram Brigham, Manchester, for Isabella grapes, . . . .Diploma. 

E. M. Bissell, Orford, for bulbous roots, Diploma. 

The committee commend the varieties of fruit presented by 
Messrs. Putnam and Lake, from Massachusetts. 

Two of the judges decide that the pears presentelL by A. W. 
Haven, Esq., of Portsmouth, were entitled to the first premium ; 
but Mr. Haven being on the committee, refused to receive any 
award. 

S. F. LEARNARD, for the committee. 



FARM BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, &c. 

JuDGBS. — ^A. G. Comings, Mason ; H. Childs, Henniker ; E. 
L. Davis, Enfield. 

It is a matter of regret that a subject of such importance as 
the best plan for a farm-house, bam and out-buUdings, should 
not have received such a degree of attention as to have secured 
some plan or plans for tiie use of the society, to be carried be- 
fore the public through the next volume of their Transactions. 
It is a subject of great importance to the farmer to know how 
to secure tiie most advantages, and at the least expense. Four 
plans for a farm-yard gate were submitted ; one by Mr. S. Ger- 
rish of Norihfield, and one by Mr. David Clement of Hudson. 
The one presented by Mr. Gerrish consisted of a sliding gate, 
resting upon a roller at the back end of it, which roller was 
sustained by a strongs rod of iron running from the back post 
to another post at a suflScient distance to allow the gate's length 
upon it. The forward end of the 'gate was sustamed upon a 
rod overhead, running across the gateway, by a roller m the top 
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of the head end of the gate. The rod upon which ike back 
end of the gate rested its roller was designed to be one foot or 
more from the ground, and the rod over the gate might be any 
height necessary, either for a large or small" gate. A child 
would be able to open the gate. A small hasp to secure it was 
a sufficient fastening. 

The model presented by Mr. David Clement consisted of two 
gates, so constructed that by raising the centre, or the two 
heads of the two gates, the four bars or rails of each of the 
gates would fall back upon the post in the same manner as the 
handle of £^ lady's fan, and the head ends also fold in the same 
manner on the head-piece of the gate, and all stand up with the 
firm posts at the side of the gateway. 

Both of these plans are worthy of attention, but an examina- 
tion of the models has caused a preference for the one presented 
by Mr. Gerrish. Mr. Asahel Smith of Hanover presented two 
plans for a gate, a full representation of which, by engravings, 
accompanies this report, with an explanation, by Mr. Smith, of 
both plans. 




Specification for a Yard Gate. — ^Let the bar-tree be of good timber, 4 or 5 
inches square, into which tenon the bars and make them fast. The brace, to be 
2 bj 3 inches and halved into the bars, with a foot inserted into the bar-tree. 
The bars are supported bj an upright, (B) at one-third the length of the gate. 
The improvement claimed is the manner of fixing the brace, which is eiSectnal 
in preTenting the gate from sagging in its use for more than 18 years. 
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Farm Gate. — The uprights, 1, 2 and 3, are double, receiving the bars fastened 
by a screw bolt, and are tenoned into a horizontal timber, long enough, by the 
addition of a small weight, to balance the gate. The improvements claimed 
are, the method of fastening the bars between the uprights, and fitting the gate 
to a stone wall, as shown by the plan. 

The adyantages, for a location where deep snows are^ common, 
are m favor of the plan of Mr. Gerrish ; and for cheapness of 
construction, the plans of Mr. Smith have their advantages. 
Both are good plans for gates. 

The plan of Mr. Gerrish seems entitled to the first recommen- 
dation, in view of all the circumstances affecting the operation 
of farm gates in this State ; and those of Mr. Smith the second, 
while for a different latitude the order should be reversed. 

A plan of a farm journal, by Mr. Wm, D. Locke, of Fita- 
william, came under inspection. As the committee had no au- 
thority to award any premium, they can only recommend it to 
the approbation it deserves. 

S. Gerrish, Northfield, best plan for farm gate, $3 00 

Asahel Smith, Hanover, for second, Diploma.. 

A. G. COMINGS, for the committee. 



ESSAYS. 

Judges. — ^H. F. French, Exeter ; Asa P. Gate, Northfield";- 
John S. Woodman, Hanovei:. 

The committee examined six essays, of which the Executive- 
Conmuttee decided to accept only three, which appoar-iu. this - 

Ydume. 

.9 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 

Judges. — S. F. Stantoiii Manchester ; Jas. Pickering, New- 
ington ; Z. Breed, Weare. 

J. W. Johnson, Enfield, for power loom harness, Medal. 

G. W. Wadleigh, Fisherville, wood vise, Medal. 

George Richards, Gb&town, for fly trap, .Diploma. 

J. L. Robinson &; Co., Concord, reversed diam(md cut 

plow, Diploma. 

P. Blanchard &; Co., Concord, for shoemakers' bench,.. Diploma. 

David Clement, Deny, farm gate, Transactions. 

Z. BREED, for the committee. 



DAGUERREOTYPES, PAINTINGS, kc. 

Junass.— Daniel Clark, T. R. Crosby and B. P. Cilley. 

T. Converse, Concord, for engraved wood work, Medal. 

F. A. Brown, Manchester, for daguerreotype groups,. . . .Medal. 
Clara BeU Morrison, 9 yeurs old, St. Johnsbury, Yt., for 

oil paintmg, • MedaL 

H. Jones, Bfillsborough, pen drawing, , Medal. 

T. P. Moses,' Portsmouth, landscape painting, MedaL 

liGss C. A. Shattuck, Nashua, pencil map North America, Medal. 

* George E. Jenks, Concord, for oil painting, Diploma. 

Miss S. E. Yeaton, Manchester, picture and frame,. . .Diploma. 

H. D. W. Moulton, Manchester, daguerreotypes, Diploma. 

Mrs. Wm. C. Osgood, Pittsfield, picture frame, Diploma. 

C. F. Barrett, Concord, for picture frame, Diploma. 

F. S. Robinson, Sanbomton, picture in water colors,.. .Diploma. 
Miss Mary W. Bell, Manchester, water color paintings. Diploma. 

Clara J. Straw, Manchester, head in crayon, Diploma. 

Miss S. B. Clarke, Manchester, pencil and crayon draw- 
ing, Diploma. 

Miss H. M. HartweU, Manchester, worsted picture, . . . Diploma. 
A. P. Shattuck, Manchester, specimens of drawing,.. .Diploma. 

Miss Laura Slade, Manchester, oil painting, Diploma. 

Miss M. E. Potter, Concord, crayon drawing,. Diploma. 

Mrs. Curtis, Pittsfield, picture frame, Diploma. 

Augusta Currier, Mancnester, crayon drawing, Diploma. 

T. R. CROSBY, for the committee. 



DENnSTRT, DRUGS, *c- 

JuBOES. — ^Wm. D. Back, D. S. Palmer, Manoheert^r ; Geo. 
W. Kittredge, New Market. 

Robertson &; Parker, Manchester, for specimens of plate 

. work, &c., IXpIoma. 

Wm. F. Chamberlain, Manchester, for the same, Diploma. 

D. K. Boutelle, Manchester, case of artificial teeth, Transactions. 

U. K. Mayo, Boston, for exhibition of dentiatrj, Diploma. 

W. D. BUCK, for the conunittee. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Judges. — ^Thomas MerriQ, Enfield ; A. C. Cochran, Hancock ; 
H. W. Weeks, Holdemess. 

R. E. Denning, Hollis, shell monument, Transacticms. 

Mrs. Hannah %. Carter, Warner, card box, Diploma. 

George W. Shepherd, Holdemess, familj record,. .Transactions. 

W. R. Benton, Lebanon, birds and cage, Trsmsactions. 

G. B. Fogg, Manchester, case pistols, &c.,. • . . T Diploma. 

F. B. Johnson, Manchester, hair work, « . . • .Diploma. 

Foster & Felt, Keene, iBolians, Diploma and Transactions. 

L. B. Sawyer, Manchester, shell monument, Diploma^ 

Mrs. D. W. Fling, Manchester, artificial trees of fiwacy • 

articles, Diplcnna. 

J. H. Diman, Stratham, boquet, Diploma. 

C. D. Horr, Manchester, grass tree, Diploma. 

J. A. Gilbreth, Manchester, for umbrellas, Diploma. 

C. M. Putney, Manchester, for confection, .Diploma. 

L. L. Swett, Pittsfield, for swifts, box and spool stand,. Diploma. 

S. F. Dodge, Sunapee, for specimen of graining, Diploma. 

Mrs. E. J. Hall, Manchester, for variety of wines, . . . .Diploma. 
Mrs. Nancy L. Baker, Manchester, for tomato sauce 

and dried pumpkin, Diploma. 

Z. J. Wiggin, Stratham, for wine, Transactions. 

Iascomb& Dearborn, Concord, for piano, 

^ Transactions and Diploma. 

THOMAS MERRILL, for tiie committee. 
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ROOT AND GRASS CROPS. 

Judges. — ^C. B. Potter, Manchester ; P. M. Rossiter, Mfl- 

ford ; Joel Baker, Lebanon. 

# 

The committee of the New Hampshire Agricultural Society, 
upon root and grass crops, would report as follows : 

On Hops. 

They would award the first premium of $5 00 to Gen. Wm. 
P. Riddle, of Manchester. To William Riley, of Hooksett, the 
second premium, a Diploma. 

The committee would suggest that in their opinion the more 
general introduction of hop culture would be of great advantage 
to the agricultural interests of the State, as most farmers could 
cultivate a hop-yard with a very slight draw-back upon their 
other agricultural operations, and the product is one that finds a 
readjb market, and generally at a paying price. True the prices 
are fluctuating," but it is questionable whether the average price 
of hops for the last forty-eight years in New England, being 
about 13 cents per pound, has not paid a greater profit than the 
growing of any. other article of agricultural produce during the 
same period. Any land that will produce com well, will grow 
hops well, and an acre of roots well cultivated upon good soil, 
will produce 1000 pounds of hops, which at the average price 
would be ^130 00 for the produce of an acre. Now, Gen. 
Wm. P. Riddle, a dealer in and inspector and grower of hops 
icft the laflt forty years, informs us that the cost of raising a 
pound of hops, including cultivating, picking, curing and press- 
ing, is 6 cents. This would leave ^80 as net profit upon an 
acre, or a 1000 pounds of hops, at the average price of hops for 
the last forty-eight years. Now, deduct from this say ^30 upon 
a 1000 pounds, to meet the interest on fixtures, expense of mar- 
keting, the loss from keeping over, and all other risks, and put 
the net profits of an acre, or a 1000 pounds of hops, at $50, 
and what other agricultural product grown among us can com- 
pete with the hop ? Through the politeness of Gen. Riddle, we 
are enabled to lay the follomng table before the society, showing 
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tbe aiiH)ant of hops raised per annum, luid the prices paid {or 
them in New England, for the last forty-eight years : 



Year. 


Bales. 


Foandii 


Ayerage price. 


Value. 


1806 


910 


878,221 


15 


41,733 15 


1807 


1167 


369,496 


11 


40,644 66 


1808 


1071 


322,976 


10 


32,297 60 


1809 


993 


280,063 


10 


28,006 30 


1810 


1124 


299,500 


27 


80,865 00 


1811 


1519 


416,050 


H 


31,203 75 


1812 


1267 


322,913 


121 


40,364 12 


1813 


967 


243,242 


22 


63,513 24 


1814 


767 


179,640 


25 


44,910 00 


1815 


1434 


331,673 


30 


99,501 90 


1816 


1336 


286,374 


32 


91,957 68 


1817 


3087 


729,862 


34 


248,153 08 


1818 


2709 


616,366 


14 


86,291 29 


1819 


2834 


656,902 


5 


32,846 14 


1820 


3555 


782,663 


H 


60,873 00 


1821 


2659 


561,063 


7: 


42,079 72 


1822 


2810 


548,709 


lo;; 


5,7,614 44 


1823 


2936 


618,444 


20 


123,688 80 


1824 


2720 


575,030 


lOJ 


60,378 16 


1825 


3064 


621,241 


15 


93,186 15 


1826 


2134 


409,007 


15 . 


61,361 06 


1827 


3766 


752,140 


7 


52,649 80 


1828 


3391 


678,410 


6 


40,704 60 


1829 


3179 


632,806 


^ 


53,788 51 


1830 


3874 


769,456 


11 


84,640 16 


1831 


3691 


730,736 


23! 


73,489 46 


1832 


3179 


606,602 


142,561 47 


1833 


5839 


1,136,134 


16 


181,781 44 


1834 


6151 


1,174,599 


14 


164,443 86 


1835 


4936 


963,238 


9i 


91,507 31 


1836 


7608 


1,441,936 


7* 


108,145 20 


1837 


6197 


940,857 


6 


66,451 42 


1838 


3562 


663,766 


15 


99,664 90 


1839 


2390 


452,225 


15 


67,833 07 


1840 


2892 


534,404 


30 


160,321 20 


1841 


2948 


564,917 


12J 


70,614 62 


1842 


4543 


922,932 


8 


73,834 66 


1843 


3329 


640,085 


6 


38,405 10 


1844 


4060 


773,362 


n 


73,469 39 


1845 


3158 


603,763 


15 


90,564 40 


1846 


5625 


911,768 


8 


72,941 44 
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Twr. 


BdM. 


Ponodt. 


ifcrengepiio 


«. Vatae. 


1847 


3528 


697,439 


6 


41,846 34 


1848 


3680 


745,916 


7 


52,214 12 


1849 


4320 


707,856 


l^ 


88,482 00 


1850 


2777 


628,658 


25 


107,164 50 


1851 


2678 


637,668 


25 


109,417 00 


1852 


4388 


839,723 


20 


167,964 60 


1853 


3496 


640,076 
30,941,902 


30 


192,022 80 




149,238 


$3,998,224 02 



The average price of hops per pound, for 48 years, ia 12 4^th 
eenta. 

The irhole amotmt of hops grown in ilie United States for 
the jear 1849, as computed in the census returns of 1850, is 

8,467,514 lbs. 
New England raised 707,856 lbs. 

New York « 2,586,299 lbs. 

8,244,155 lbs. 

Balance for other States, 223,359 lbs. 

'Fttm the above table, it will also be seen that the priee of 
hops daring forty-eight years never has gone below 5 cents per 
pound, the actual cost of growing a pound of hops. Of what 
other agricultural product can the same be said, that is grown 
in New England ? Then, this very year, and at the time of 
writing this report, hops readily bring 45 cents per pound, giv- 
ing the enormous profit of (450 per acre ! 

The hop, lupubis hmrnUus, in botany, is a genus of plants, 
neither tiie male or female flower of which has any corolla ; the 
cup of the male flower is composed of five leaves ; that of the 
fymile is made up of only a idngle leaf, very large, and of an 
oval figure ; the seed is single, roundish, covered with a coat, 
and contained within the cup. 

Mortimer reckons four kinds of hops : " 1st, the wfld garUc hop ; 
2d, the long and square hop ; 3d, tiie long white ; and 4th, the 
oval hop. The first of these is not irtwrth cultivating. The se- 
o<md is a good hop, but looking generally red towards the stalk, 
it wUl not fetch so good a price at the market. The long white 
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hop. is the most beauiifiil df all, and produces the grei^est qnaa* 
titj ; this kind and the oval will grow very well together. They 
delight in a deep rich garden mould. 

The hop sends its roots four or five yards deep, and for tiiis 
reason it tiiriyes best in Uiat land where there is a good bott<»ft 
helow what is usually stirred, or manured, for agriculture. If 
tibe hop land be wet, it must be laid up in high ridges, and 
dnuned, that ike roots be not rotted or chilled. New land is 
found to succeed better with hops than old. 

The* dry stalks of hops should be burnt on the ground in 
winter, covering tiiem with a little fresh earth as they bum. 
This mi^es together an excellent compost, to make the hills of. 
GQie land must be dug or plowed well, and laid very even, and 
tfa^i tiie places for the hills marked out by a line, and a stick 
put in every place where one is to be. A tiiousand hills may be 
made on an acre of ground. Tl^e largest plants are to be chosen, 
and it is best to procure them from some rich ground, where th% 
hUls have been made." 

An English writer thus remiurks upon the growing, curing and 
bagging of hops : 

^^ Their ripeness is to be ascertained by their strong scent, ilieir 
hardiness, and the brownish color of their seed. When they ar- 
rive at this point of maturity, no time should be lost in having 
them expeditiously picked, as in ilie event of a heavy rain fall- 
ing, they would be bruised and discolored, and thus rendered Idss 
valuable in the market than such as are picked bright and clear. 
Special care ou^t to be observed, also, to pick the hops when 
tiiey are dry, and the weather fair. 

The drying ef tiie hops is the next part of the process to be 
attended to. After having been picked, they ought to be imme- 
diately carried to the oast or»kiln. This building is similar in its 
construction to a brick-layed kib for the drying of oats ; cmly 
that the floor is overlaid with a covering of hw cloth. The 
oast, previous to the hops being Itdd upon it, ought to be mod- 
erately heated by a fire of charcoal, and the heat not suffered to 
be diminished during the course of drying, but rather increased. 
The hope are to be laid on, a foot or a li^e more thick, and al- 
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bwed to remain, without being turned, for the space of nine 
hours, md in two or three hours afterwards thej will be fit for 
bagging. This may be ascertained by the brittleness of the 
stalks, and the easy falling off of the hops at all, is considered to be 
injurious rather than otherwise ; to prevent this, therefore, oasts 
ought, where hop-curing is carried on upon an extensive scale, 
to be furnished with a movable tin cover, let down to within a 
foot of the surface of the hops ; this will render the oast close, 
and the heat will be reflected upon the hops in nearly an equal 
degree, on ike top as at the bottom. 

The mode of bagging is simple, and can be managed to suit 
convenience and particular circumst^ices. It ought to be at- 
tended to immediately on the hops being removed from the oast, 
and put in strong coarse linen> bags ; the bags must be placed in 
such a situation as to admit of persons stepping into them, in 
order to tread the hops down, as they are gradually put in. 
Thus put up, they will keep for several years, provided they be 
lodged in a dry place, and defended from the ravages of vermin." 

But Gen. Riddle's method of cultivating, curing and drying 
is as follows : 

Setting the Boots. — ^The spring of the year is the proper sea- 
son for setting the roots. Prepare the ground by plowmg and 
manuring in the same manner as for a grass crop. Plant the 
hops in hills seven feet apart each way, putting ihree pieces of 
the root, each about four inches long, in a hill. 

The roots will not vine the first year, consequently a crop of 
com may be taken from the same groimd by planting in interme- 
diate rows. In the succeeding fall put a shovel-full of manure 
upon each hill of the hop-yard, as protection of the roots against 
the frost. 

Setting the Poles. — ^Nothing fu^iher is necessary for their 
welfare till May, the proper time for setting the poles. Hem- 
lock is the best material for poles — eighteen feet long, shaved on 
four sides, in order that they may season *well, thereby lasting 
the longer. Set two poles to a lull, about nine inches apart, and 
in ran^s, lecuung a little to the south, so i^at tha brandies of 
the vine may swing free. When the vines have grown to the 
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right length, select two of the moiit i^riftj, and tie them with 
woolen yarn to each pole. This is very important. And atten- 
tion also should be given to keep the main vines always upon the 
pole. , 

Cultivate the yard well so as to keep it free from grass and 
weeds, and prevent the branch vines from growing about the hill. 

The hop generally blossoms about the 2d of July, and is ma- 
tured fit for picking by the 6th of September. When tiie burr, 
beginning to open at the base, acquires a yellowish tinge, and 
tiie lupulin or flower has covered the tip of its stem, the hop is 
ripe and ready for harvest. 

Picking the Sops, — ^The method of securing the hop crop 
when ripe is very simple. The vines are cut at the hill, and the 
poles, pulled frcmi the ground, are laidi across a box, into which 
the hops are picked. ]?his box is usually about six feet long, 
tiiree feet wide, and three feet high. Four or more can work at 
tiie same box. Females are generally the most expert in pick- 
ing. A man or boy is necessary to tend the box and handle the 
poles. One person can pick from twenty-five to thirty pounds 
per day. They should be gathered as free from stems and 
leaves as possible. 

Curing them, and the kind of Exln. — After picking, the green 
poles are brought to the kiln to be dried, which is the most im- 
portant part of the hop-growing process. It requires no incon- 
siderable degree of skill to be successful in this department. As 
knowledge of tiie mechanism and nature of a kiln is also neces- 
sary. 

The most approved kiln is constructed after the following plan : 
A brick foundation wall is built seven or eight feet high, and ten 
by eleven feet in dimension. It is well to have this wall plastered 
internally. In the centre of the front wall, at the base, there 
is placed a large stone or brick furnace, suitable to receive fuel 
from without, and furnished with a funnel passing around withiti 
the foundation, above' three feet from the top, and terminating in 
a chimney provided for the purpose. At the base also of this 
front wall, and on each side of the stove or furnace, th^re are 
two small openings, one foot by three Teet in diameter, to4et in 
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oold air at the libttom of ilie kiln. Th^ top of Qik foundatioii is 
laid with lathiag, one inch wide, the strips being one inch apart, 
and coyered with a thin flaxen cbth. Boards about ten inches 
wide are placed lengthwise around this cloth, leaving a narrow 
walk around the kiln. The superstructure is placed upon the 
foundation wall, as conyenience may require, with a roof for 
shedding <he wun. The walls are about eight feet high, and pro- 
vided with slide or blind openings, suitable to admit the air for 
driving off the dampness which arises in the process of drying 
the hop. Such a kiln is capable of curing one hundred and fifty 
pounds of hops in twelve hours, if properiy regulated. The 
green hops are placed in the kiln box and spread upon the cloth 
about eight inches deep. * 

Drying and Bagging. — ^A constant heat must be kept up until 
the dampness of the hops has passed off. Attention i^ should 
be paid to the regulation of the windows above spoken of. To 
ascertain when the process of curpig is over, take a medium sized 
hop and snap it ; if the leaves fall off, and the stem breaks sh<nrt 
ofi^ it is sufficiently dry. The hops may then be removed to a 
room as free from light as possible, but provided with windows 
to admit a free circulation of air. A room adjoining the kiln is 
most convenient, where they should lay ten or twelve days be- 
fore bagging. Hops are pressed into bales five feet long, one and 
one-half feet thick, containing about two hundred pounds — ^much 
in the same manner in which cotton is packed. The cider press 
is commonly used for this purpose. 

Expense of growing Hops. — ^It requires one and one-fourth 
acres of land to grow 1000 pounds ; good soil produces one to 
one and one-half pounds to the hill, if properly cultivated. 

The cost of hemlock poles prepared for setting is two and one- 
hsJf cents apiece. 

It requires six feet of hard wood to cure 1000 pounds of hops. 

The cost of a kiln, after the above plan, is $60, or thereabouts. 

The whole cost of cultivating a field of hops^ including pick- 
ing, curing and pressing is about five cents per pound. 

Hops were first cultivated in Massachusetts, to a»y considera- 
ble extent, in the towns of Wilmington, Tewksbury, BiQerioa, 
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and a few adjacent towns* in the county of Middlesex, and the 
nusmg of them was mostlj^ confined to that conntj. 

The most promment men of that time engaged in the cnltiva- 
iion, buying and selling of hops, were Col. Hopkins, B. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Jaques, the Walkers, and Wm. Blanchard, Esq., <^ 
Wilmington, who was agent for the contracting and buying hops 
for them. About the year 1800,- a few individuals emigrated 
bom Wihnington to Bedford, N. H., where they commenced the 
eolture of hops, and being successful, in a few years most of the 
fiurmers in said town went into the cultivation of the article. In 
a few years the growing extended to most of the towns in the 
county of Hillsborough. William Campbell, M. 0« Bailey, E. 
Baldwin, A. M. Beard and John 0. Houston were the men who 
Inrought the hop roots from Wilmington to Bedford, and from 
1825 to 1830, tiie town of Bedfonl was the largest hop growing 
town in New Endand. Isaac Riddle and Samuel Chandler, 
Esqrs., and Capt. Joseph Colley, were the most pronunent men 
engaged in the business. 

About 1825, a few individuals froiSa the town of Bedford emi- 
grated to Madison, Oswego county, N. T., and carried the hop 
root with them, and first introduced the hop culture into New 
York, and at the present day New York is tiie greatest hop field 
in the United States. 

About the same time there was a number of individuals <^ 
Bedford and Amherst emigrated to Betiiel, Yt., who likewise 
carried the hop root with them, and cultivated the article suc- 
cessfully, from which the hop fields spread mostly over the State, 
and at present Yermont has become the second in New England 
for the cultivation of hops. 

About 1830, the hop root was introduced into the State of 
Mdne, and the growing of the article was carried on to a con- 
siderable extent until about 1845, when the cultivation of hops 
in Maine was about equal to Massachusetts or New Hampshire 
or Yermont, after which time the price of hops ranged so low 
that their farmers were obliged to plow up their hops, so much 
so that in 1852 the crop of Maine was reduced to 40,000 pounds. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Yermont and Massachusetts are now 
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the only States bf New England that have raised hops to any 
account. 

In the year 1806, the legislature of Massachusetts enacted a 
law providing that all hops raised in or transported to the State 
of Massachusetts, for shipping, should be inspected therein. 
Accordingly, Col. Samuel Jaques of Charlestown, Maas., was 
l^pointed inspector — ^the first one in New England, and the only 
inspector till the year 1820, when the New Hampshire inspec- 
tion law, enacted in 1819, went into operation. Most of the 
hops grown in Maine and Vermont have been inspected in Mass- 
achusetts even to the preseut day. 

Col. Jaques projected the present inspection laws of Massa- 
chusetts, which introduced a new system of piddng, during and 
pressing hops. And by strictly observing this law, he has es- 
tablished a high character for, and enhanced the value of hops, 
both for exportation and the brewery. 

Mr. Jaques resigned his office in 1838, became proprietor of 
the Ten Hills Farm of Charlestown, Mass., and is now noted as 
one of the most successful improvers of breeds of stock in New 
ikigland. 

Gen. Wm. P. Riddle of Manchester, to whom we are indebted 
for much of our information upon the subject of hops, has been 
a dealer and inspector of hops for the forty years last past. He 
is now engaged in the growing of hops, and of course finds his 
account in it. He is of opinion that our farmers can enter upon 
the cultivation of no article appropriate to our soft and climate, 
with surer prospects of success, than the cultivation of the hop. 
And we would reJommend any farmer who may think it worth 
his while to commence the growing of hops, to correspond with 
him on the subject,' satisfied as we are that few men in New 
England can give more reliable information upon the subject. 

Grasses — ^Hay. 

Among the most important articles of pi*oduce to the farmer 
in this latitude, are to be reckoned the grasses, whether consider- 
ed in relation to summer or winter feed of stock. In this region 
cattle must be stalled four and five months in the year, while far- 
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ther north and east, another month may be added to.the number. 
Most assuredly then their food during that time must form an 
important item in the economy of the farm. As the grasses then 
must of necessity enter so largely into the operations of every 
farmer, it is highly important that their nature, adaptation and 
capacity be studied and known. 

The grasses usually cultivated for hay in this region, are Bed- 
topy SercTs and Clover. 

Redtop. 

Redtop,. (^Poa praienm,') is an important grass with us among 
those comprising' what is called " English hay." It is an English 
grass, brought over at an early day, and the same which is known 
in England as the " Great smooth stalked Meadow Orass.'^ In 
England as with us it ranks high as a grass— -but takes a higher 
rank there than here, as a hay making grass. In the pasture 
here as there it is invaluable. It is early in its foliage, afibrds 
the richest food in the pasture, is universal upon our soil, and 
continues in the same soil longer than most other grasses. In 
England, Redtop is considered their most valuable grass for hay, 
being stocky and hearty, and in these qualities is placed before 
Herd's grass. In this country, however, probably owing to some 
modification brought about by our climate and soil, Redtop is 
neither so stocky or hearty as Herd's grass, and for these rea- 
sons as a grass for hay making, ranks below it. 

Herd's. 

Herd's grass (JPhlemn pratense') is a native grass, and known 
in England as Catstail and Timothy. It is cailed Timothy, from 
one Timothy Hanson, who was among the early cultivators of 
ibis kind of grass. In the South and West the English name is 
preserved. In New England, however, this grass is universally 
known as Herd's grass— a name derived, it is said, from one 
Herd, who lived in the neighborhood of Portsmouth, in this State, 
and was the first to cultivate this kind of grass in New !&igland. 

Herd's grass is the reliable grass in New England, and indeed 
in this country, for hay making. Our soil and cHmate is so nat- 
ural to this grass, that for stockmess, heart and sweetness, it 
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takes the Tgy first raid: as dry feed for eatOe. lii Biigland it 
grows rank, becomes brittle and ^^ brash/' and is discarded as a 
hay making grass by most of the best fiurmers, who prefer Bed- 
t(^ and other grasses to it. 

Bat in Uus country it holds, and probably will for a long time, 
the very first rank as a hay making grass. Among stabkrs gei^ 
erally hay from this grass commands a higher price than any oth- 
er. Such being the fact, it will be a long time before it can be 
displaced by any grass, ihat all circumstances considered, shall 
eyen be its superior. 

Glover. 

Clover, the red clover, (^TrtfoUum pratensej^ is generally cul- 
tivated in Europe and America as a grass for hay making, but 
does not and cannot take a first nuok as a grass for that purpose. 
It is a coarse, sweet grass, readily raised but not ea«ly cured, 
and if not cured properly, is often little better *^ than mulch aad 
litter," for the stable and yard. 

Couch Grass or "Phin'* Grass. 

In addition to these grasses, there are others that are gradu- 
ally coming into cultivation for pasture and hay making purposes, 
ihat need only to be better known to be generally cultivated. — 
In the fiast rank of these we place Couch grass, (^Ttriticum re- 
pensy) a grass that is beginning to be appreciated upon th^ Mer- 
rimack, but which has usually been condemned as a curse upon a 
fiemn. It is often called Witch grass, and in the upper Merri- 
mack Valley is known as "Fins-grass" or Ungrass^ from 
" Phmeas Vir^," we believe, upon whose land, in Concord, it 
was first cultivated. Its proper name, however, is Couch grass. 
It is a stocky, hearty, dean, sweet grass, and if properly cut 
and cured, will command a higher price in the market where it is 
known than Herd's grass. In additicm to this it has other pe- 
culiar qualities. It will propagate from the root as weU as the 
seed, will accommodate itsdif to poor as well as rich land, dry as 
well as moist land, growing most luxuriantly upon meadows and 
in valleys, and still not refusing a &ir growth upon a pine jdain, 
. a gravd bank, or a sand knoll. Such a grass is lavaluaMe. Bat 
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H has ItB dra^ack. . Onee in the soil it ia there fyr a lifetime. 
It cares little for plow, harrow or hoe. Catting it only mi^tipliee 
it. For this reason it is considered a curse in a field for tillage. 
It is a grass that will not be kept under laj cultivation. For this 
Tory reason it is invaluable. It will grow upon light soils, and 
produce wdl. But the true secret is to sow it upon our lands 
and cultivate it by top dresmig. Once sown, apply top dressing, 
and the soil need not be touched with plow or hoe for a quarter 
of a century. K the crop fmls in spots, upon knolls ar oth- 
er places, apply a heavy harrow, an extra sprinklbg of mar 
nure, a liberal quantity of Couch seed, harrow again and roll, 
and the work is done. A field kept in Couch grass in this way 
will produce a greater profit in hay than if kept in any oihet 
grass in the usual method. 

It may appear smgular that we should recommend the cultivi^ 
tion of a grass that botanists pronounce a ^^ noxious weed in gar- 
den or fields," but experience shows that the botanists know Ut- 
ile of its value. Fifty years since upon the intervales of the 
Merrimack this grass was considered as a curse by the farmers 
generally ; but within the last twenty-five years it has become to 
be considered of equal if not of greater value for hay making 
than Herd's grass. The more its qualities are considered, and 
its adaptation to soils and appropriate cultivation are studied, the 
more reliable it will become. 

Foul Meadow. , 

Foul Meadow grass, (^Poa Nervata^ is a most excellent grass 
for hay making, and as such is deserving of gA&ater attention 
firom^the fSumer. It is a luxuriant, sweet, stocky grass, delight- 
ing in rich damp soil. In appearance it is much like Bedtop, 
but is more luxuriant and stocky. It is placed down by botanist/ 
as a perenial ; but in this we think they are mistaken, and that 
Foul Meadow *is a biennial. This accounts for the fact that Foul 
Meadw is so easily '^ killed out." Being of luxuriant growth, it 
is cut before much of it goes to seed, and thus it does not per- 
petuate itself, and too often runs out. The true policy is to let 
it <' sow itself." This it will do if left to itself. Having become 
1^)0, the seeds shatter out, and come up in the fa^ ripening ti^ 
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following year, ^n& increasing the number of sttdks, and spread- 
ing itself over the adjacent soil. 

If cut before it is ripe, this chance of self propagation is de- 
stroyed. Now there is no grass that can be left to ripen with so 
little disadvantage to its hay making properties. After the heads 
of Foul Meadow have ripened and the seeds have fallen out, it 
will be found thattiie lower portions of the stalk are green, live- 
ly and juicy, promising all the good qualities for hay mstking. 
^This is a peculiarity in the Foul Meadow grass possessed by no 
other grass. The fact is to be accounted for by the nature of 
the grass. It is juicy, and grows very thick and compact, so 
that the sun rarely reaches the lower part of the stalks to dry 
them up. This grass is the most profitable grass to grow in 
"rims " and meadows, where the soil is rich and damp. It de-* 
lights in the small deltas at the mouths of brooks, where it is en- 
riched by every spray or flash of water, or on lands irrigated by 
spring and fall freshets. In such positions, it will produce as 
much hay as can well be made upon the ground, the swaths show- 
ing as much solid and valuable matter as many of the ordinary 
winrows upon upland in the country. Its sweetness and heart 
commend it to stock in general, and we hope that it will be more 
generally introduced among our farmers. The seed is readily to 
be bought at the seed stores, and those who do not grow it now 
will do well to commence its cultivation upon all lands suited to 
its nature. On lands appropriate to its culture there can be no 
more profitable grass for hay making. 

HAY MAKING. 

If a farmer has twenty or thirty acres of smooth land to mow, 
he should have a mower by all means, as with such surface there 
is great economy in its use. We don't know as there is a single 
machine known as a mower in <he State at the present time, if 
not, we hope some of our thrifty farmers will set the example of 
their introduction and use. The horse rake and large hand rake 
are generally introduced. On smooth surface the common shaft 
revolving rake answers every purpose, but upon upland with 
^vough surface the wheel rake is preferable, as it more readily 
adapts itself to the inequalities of the surface. No fanner yiho 
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has ten acres of land to mow can afford to do without a horse 
rake. In hajing, the best of tools are the cheapest, and the man 
who buys a scythe and gets a poor one, because it is a quarter of 
a dollar cheaper than another stamp that is well approved, knows 
little of econcwny in haying ; in a day's work with it he will lose 
double of the amount. Get the best of tools, then, and having 
them, put them and keep them in good order. Having the im- 
plements, see that your grass is fit to cut. Mow out all the 
" lodged " places, the bye ways, comers, &c., before you com- 
mence the main body of your grass. Grass should be cut when 
it is in that state of growth and maturity that will afford the most 
nutritious feed for stock. It should not be cut too early, as in 
that case there will be much loss in drying. Neither should it 
be left to dry too long before cutting, as then it will lose as much 
or more than by early cutting. The best time to cut grass is^ 
probably, from the time it commences to flower to the time the 
seeds begm to form. During this time the saccharine matter is 
retained in the stem, and, of course, hay made during this period 
must contain the largest portion of nutritious matter, as the sac- 
charine matter is absorbed in the course of forming the seed. 
But there are other circumstances to be taken into consideration 
in determining the best time of cutting grass. JVhere there are 
large burthens of grass, very close and thick at the bottom, the 
grass turns yellow before the same is in blossom, very frequent- 
ly, and such grass should be cut, as much more is lost by letting 
it stand than is gained by ripening. Again, in rich or moist 
meadows the grass runs up so tall as often to lodge, and when 
lodged, grass soon commences rotting. Such grass should be cut 
at once, as delay only adds injury. Hay is best cut when free 
fix)m dew or rain. If the grass be thin and dry, however, it can^ 
be cut easier and closer when the dew is on. Having comiii^enced. 
cutting the gra^s, see that it is cut close and clean. There is 
much economy in looking to this matter. And then after the 
grass is cut, be careful that it is well cured, or rather, well made 
into hay. Gregory says : — 

<< The great art in converting grass into hay consists in ren-r- 
dering it sufiGiciently dry to prevent its fermentation, taking on. 
10 
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too great a degree of heat in the stack or mow, and at the same 
time preserving a large proportion of the natural juice of the 
plants. Where this medium can be attamed with the most ex- 
actness^ the best and most nutritious hay will be produced/ 

,In the making of hay, some attention should be paid to the 
quality of the soil and the kind of herbage growing upon it. The 
hard benty, hay of a poor soil is in little or no danger of heat- 
ing too much in the stack ; it should, therefore, be put very ear- 
ly together, in order to promote a considerable sweating, as the 
only means of impaarting a flavor to it, which will make it agree- 
able to horses and lean cattle, as it will be nearly unfit for every 
Other sort of stock. It is the succulent herbage of rich land, or 
land highly manured, that is most likely to generate too great a 
degree of heat : of course grass from such land should have more 
time allowed in making it into hay. In moderately hot seasons 
ihe proper ground point of drying may be easily judged of ; but 
when they are very hot and scorching, it is easy to be mistaken ; 
as in such weather the grass becomes crisp, rustles, and handles 
iBke hay, before the moisture or sap is suflSciently dissipated for 
it to be in a state fit to be laid up in large stocks. If that, how- 
ever, be done wh^n it is thus insufficiently made, it mostly heats 
too much, beconnng mow-burnt in some cases. 

The art of hay making much depends in the due observance 
of the fallowing rules, as nearly as circumstances will admit. 

In the first day's process all the grass mown before nine o'clock 
in;the morning must be spread out, great care being taken to 
(siake it so as to leave it free from lumps, and to strew it evenly 
over the whole surface of the ground. It is soon afterwar(b 
turned, with an equal degree of care and attention ; and if the 
number of hands be sufficient, they turn the whole again, or at 
least m much of it as they can before one o'clock. It is then 
raked into what are termed single windrows, or so as each per- 
son may form a row at about three feet distance ; and the last 
operation of the day is to put it up into grass cocks. The busi- 
ness of the succeeding day commences with tbeprocess of spread- 
ing all the grass that was mown the first day after nine o'clock^ 
4uid ail that was mown the second day before the same hour. Thb 
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grass cocks are then weU shaken out into separate plats of fi^e 
or six yards in breadth. The plats are neitt turned, and aflw 
tliat the grass that was spread in the first part of the mormng 
once or twice, in the same manner as described in the first d&j^ 
This business should all be performed before one o^clock, that the 
whole may He to dry while the people are at dkmer. After this 
the first thing is to rake the plats into double windrows, whidi is 
done by every two perscHis raking the bay, in opposite directions 
or towards each other, forming a row between them of double 
the size of the single windrows, each being about six or eight feet 
distant from the other. They afterwards rake the grass into sin* 
gle windrows ; then put the double wmdrows into bastard codcaf 
and conclude. by putting the single windrows into grass cocks. 
The labor of the third day is begun by first spreading grass 
mown and not spread the preceding day, as well as that mown in 
the day, and tiien the grass cocks are thrown out into plats as be^ 
fore, and the bastard cocks into plats of less extent* These nar* 
row plats, though last spread out, are the first turned, then those 
which were in grass cocks ; and lastly the grass is turned once 
or twice before (me o'clock. When the weather has been sunny 
and fine, the hay which was in bastard cocks last ni^t will this 
afternoon be in a proper state to be carried, as in fine seasons it 
may mostly be perfof med on tib| third day, but when the weather 
has been cod and cloudy, no part of it probably will be fit to carry. 
In that cas0, the first business after dinner is to take that which 
was in grass cocks the night before into double windrows ; then 
the grass which was this morning spread from the swath into sin- 
gle windrows. After Ihis the hay which was last night in bastard 
cocks is made up into full sized cocks, and care taken to rake the 
hay up clean, and a^ to put the raldngs on the top of each cock. 
And lastly, the double windrows are pat up into bastard cocJcBy. 
and the single ones into grass cocks, as in the preceding days. 
On the fourth day the great cocks as thus described ar6 mostly 
carried in before dinner. The other operations are similar to 
liiose of former days, suid proceed in the same order, continuing 
them daily until the whole is finished. 
Diurmg the whole coarse of hay making the ip^ass should, as 
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much as possiUe, be protected both in the day and night against 
ram and dew by cockmg.** 

The above method is the one in use in England upon large 
farms, modified of cours^ by the introduction of mowers and horse 
rakes. In this country the process of hay making is much easi- 
er and shorter than in England, owing to the greater dryness of 
our atmosphere and an absence of that haziness and fog so pre- 
Talent in England. Grass permitted to remain with us upon the 
ground, in the swath, spread, or in cocks^^ as long as in England, 
would be ^^ burnt up," and make next to worthless hay. In other 
respects the method of hay makmg is much the same in both 
countries. 

Pasture Grass and Pasture Lands. 

Farmers pay too little attention to their pastures. Those pas- 
ture lands capable of cultiyation should be cultivated. We 
know there are many hills and mountain ranges, hollows and val- 
leys, that cannot be cultivated, and of these we do not speak. 
But there are thousands of acres of good tillage lands as there 
are in the State " turned out to pasture," or that have remained 
as pastures since the first crop of rye was taken from them. We 
know of hundreds upon hundreds of acres of intervale upon the 
Merrimack that have been used as pastures for the last quarter of 
a century ! Now this is wastefiil farming— a sheer waste of 
money. With a littie exertion' one half of this land might be 
made to pasture the same number of cattie, turning the other 
half to tillage, or the same pasture might be made to pasture 
double the number of cattie. Either metiiod would " coin money" 
for the owner^ as produce is readily marketable ; and pasturing^ 
from its scarcity, is at a high price. 

Twenty acres of p»>iture land is enough for an ordinary farmer, 
and witii proper care, witt pasture as many cattie as forty and fifty 
acres wiH under conmion usage. The pasture should be divided 
into three or four lots, and should be cultivated. That is, tiie 
lots should be occasionally plowed up, manured, jdanted, and 
sown down with grass. In this way the pasture bears sweet and 
luxuriant grass. And there is another advantage arismg ttom 
lotting off a pasture. Cattie when turned into a pasture are un- 
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easy — they will roam over the whole pasture, cropping here a 
little and there a little — ^treading and wasting as much as they 
eat. In a small lot thej get over their roaming sooner, and go 
to eating in earnest, and get their food in season. Trees AovlA 
be left standing or planted in every pasture, that a cool shade be 
provided for ihe cattle in the heat of the day. It is needless to 
add that there should be an abundant supply of water, where 
cows are to be pastured. For horses and calves it is not so ne- 
cessary, and dieep require no water in their pastur6, as the grass 
and its morning dews are sufficient to meet their thirst. 

It is usual to turn cattle to pasture the twentieth of May, and 
farmers often turn them out much earlier. But the thirtieth of 
May is full early, and much too early for some pastures. A pas- 
ture should not be fed till it has grass enough to satisfy the cat* 
tie without roaming over the whole pasture. 

If the pasture is divided into small lots of from six to ten 
acres each, great advantage can be taken in feeding them. Hie 
one most forward can be used first and then the next, and so on 
through the lots. They can be pastured two to three weeks each 
through the season, till in September or October, the cattie can 
have a firee n^ge through the whole of the lots. The driest 
pastures should be used first, as this gives opportunity for wet 
ones to become dry, and if cattle are turned into wet pastures, 
they not only do not thrive so well, but their flesh is not so good, 
and in addition they destroy much grass by readily treading it 
into the mud, and thus not only injure the grass but the pasture. 

There is a pasture grass cultivated generally in England, and 
in some sectiops in our country, that is worthy of general intro- 
duction through our State. This is known as the 

SWEBT SCBNtBP VbRNAL GbASS. 

The sweet scented vernal grass, {Anthoxanthum OdoraJbwm^ 
is that which imparts the peculiarly pleasant aroma to new mown 
hay. It is of easy cultivation, sweet, nourishing, the cattie seek 
after it with avidity, and above all, it imparts a peculiar and 
pleasant flavor to butter. 

It comes early into blossom, and is also valuable for its readi- 
ness to grow in moist kind of soil and situation, but is not so pro- 
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4aotiTe as some otber grasses. It is weU known to be the ontj 
grass in England or in this country that is odorous, the agreeable 
jceaty as befc^e suggested, of new mown haj being juroduced 
aoostljr bj it, and the green grass when bruised readitj imparts 
the odor to the fingers, bj which means this grass is known from 
iJl others. 

. The superiority claimed for ihe flavor of English butter is said 
io be owing to the fact that this grass prevails generally in Eng- 
lish pastures, and in this country where this grass prevails, the 
flavor of the butter is pecuhar and excellent. Thus, PUladel- 
phia butter is celebrated for its excellence and its peculiar pleas- 
lyit flavor, a»d the sweet scented venal grass prevails in the seo- 
&>n of country around Philadelphia, the seed having been brou^ 
£-om England and distributed over that section at an early peri- 
od. There can be no doubt of the fact that the peculiar excd- 
lence of the Philadelphia butter is owing to the presence of this 
.grass in the pastures of that region. It should be introduced 
in our State ; and the person who shall introduce it and give its 
seed for distribution, will confer a lasting favor upon our commu- 
nity. 

The Root Crop— Tuendp. 

Now that the potato is an uncertain root, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that our farmers turn their attention to the cultivation of 
other roots. There can be no doubt that the turnip is one of the 
best roots that can be cultivated, taking into consideration its 
certamiy and cheapness of growing, and its properties as an edi- 
ble root. In England no farmer can prosper without his turnip 
field, and the fanner who neglects this crop is put down as thrift- 
less at once, and turns out so in the end. The rent of land is so 
high that the most advantageous crop must be grown to meet ex- 
penses, not to say anything of yielding a profit. Long experi- 
ence has Hshown the Engli^ fanner ^at to keep a stock for work 
or the shambles, and keep ihem with advantage, he must raise 
tuniipB. His land will produce no other crop with the same la-, 
bor, certainty and amount. Hence in England it is universally 
grown. Now most crops that are valuable in England are valu- 
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able liere. Most assuredlj such is the case with the tonup. It 
ig a most profitable crop to feed out to stock. 

BoussiNGAULT has performed yarious esperimeats and formed 
taUes showing the am(»iiit of nutriment in roots and grains of 
various kinds. This experiment as to the nutriment in variom 
common articles of consumption for man and beast, shew the f<^ 
lowing results :— 

Wheat, . • l.dl 

Kye, 2.00 

Farina of barley, 2.02 

" cabbage, 1.48 

" carrots, 1.70 

" potatoes, 1.25 

Potatoes , 1 ,0 96 

Carrots, 1,861 

Cabbage, * 1,446 

Turnips, 2,388 

The rata baga and round, flat or English turnip are considered 
the best varieties for this region. Buta bagas may be sown from 
the middle of May to the middk of June. The ground should 
i>e plowed and harrowed to a garden m(»ild, a&d then rolled and 
thrown into ridges from two to two feet and a half apart. The 
Beed should then be drHled on fliese ridges ten inches apart. The 
{^ants should be kept clear of weeds with Ae hoe, and when 
there are any mksing they should be rejdaced wi& others. We 
need not add that the richer the land the larger the crop. 

The round turnip may be sown any time prior to flie lOiii of 
August, broad cast. The land should be completdy pulverized 
ai^ should be rolled afler sowing. After the plants have come 
up they should be thinned out to eight to twelve inches i^art, 
each way, according to the strengtii (d flie plantsi 

M'Msdion says : — ^^ The critical 4ime of the first hoeing is, 
when the plants, as they lie E^read oa the ground, are nearly iiie 
me of the palm of the hand. If, however, seed weeds be nor 
merous and luxuriant, they ought to be checked bef<»re the tur- 
nip plants arrive at &at size ; lest being drawn up taQ and slen- 
der, ^ey should acquire a weak, sickly habit. A second hoeing 
^d^mld be ^v^ wbni the leaves are grown to the height of e^it 
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or nine inches^ in order to. destroy weeds, loosen the earth, and 
finally to regulate the plants ; a third, if found necessary, may 
be given at any subsequent period." 

The fly often injures the turnip, and Loudon says :— ^* Arch. 
Chffiie, a Scottish gardener of merit, tried steeping the seeds in 
sulphur, sowing soot, ashes and sea-sand along the drills, all 
without effect. At last he tried dusting ike rows when the 
plants were in the seed-leaf, with quick-lime, and. found iliat 
^ectual in preventing the depredations of the fly. ^^ A bushel 
of quick lime," he says, " is sufficient to dust over an acre of 
drilled turnips, and a boy may soon be taught to lay it on almost 
m fast as he could walk along the drills. If the seminal leaves 
are powdered in the slightest degree^ it is sufficient ; . but should 
TBin wash the lime off before the turnips are in the rough leaf, 
it may be necessary to repeat the operation if the fly heffns to 
make its appearance." 

Upon this subject, Dr. Harris of Cambridge says — '' I am 
disposed to rank the turnip as a root, next in value to the po- 
tato. In many countries it forms a large part of the vegetable 
sustenance of man and of his domestic animals. It is stated 
tiiat in England, soon after the turnip appears above ground, a 
host of Uttie jumping beeties, called by the farmers the ^y, at- 
tack and devour the seed-leaves, so that on account of this d^ 
struction, the land is oftien obliged to be re-sown, and frequaitly 
with no better success. The consequent loss sustained in the 
turnip crops of Devonshire, in the year 1786, is estimated, in 
Young's ^^ Annals of Agriculture," to amount, at least, to one 
hundred thousand pounds sterlmg. In the same country the 
caterpillar or the cabbage-butterfly attacks the turnip also in 
great numbers* Insects allied to these are found upon the tur- 
nip in this country. The leaves, in all stages of their growth, 
are eaten through and through with numerous holes by a small, 
black, jumping beetie, a species of Saliica. Some of these 
insects infest several of our useful plants, such as the horse- 
radish, the mustard, the radish, the cucumber, &c. The same 
means for protecting these plants are to be used, because the 
habits of all the Halticss are gdmilar. It has been recommended 
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to SOW a qtiantiiy of radish seed with the turnip seed ; for the 
jumping beetles are found to be so much more fond of the rad- 
ish than of the turnip leaf, that it will desert the latter for the 
former. Ahr-slacked lime, sifted or dusted over plants in some 
instances preserves them, and sprinkling with strong alkaline 
solutions inll kill the insects without injuring the plants. 

Potatoes. 

There is some discrepancy among writers upon this edible 
root, as to its first introduction into New England. It is said 
that potatoes were raised as a curiosity in the garden of Mr. 
Eppes, of Boston, prior to 1711. This statement rests upon a 
tradition in Mr. Enos Pope's family, of Danvers, Mass. His 
grandfather, he says, saw potatoes in the garden of Mr. Eppes, 
and asked him what they were. Mr. Eppes replied, " They 
are Irish potatoes.*' His grandfather was bom in 1690, and 
there is no date or circumstance to establish the fact, other than 
the very indefinite and uncertain one that he saw them when a 
young man. Being merely a matter of tradition, it might have 
been in 1711, or ten or twenty years later, that Mr. Eppes had 
potatoes in his garden as a curiosity. It is said also that po- 
tatoes were raised on " Indian HOI," in Newbury, Mass., as 
early as 1717. This rests upon tradition merely. It may pos- 
wbly have been so, but we are inclined to doubt it. 

Lewis, in his history of Lynn, says : " About the year 1718, 
potatoes were first introduced into Lynn. A man received 
two or three, which he planted; and when he gathered the 
produce, a few of them were roasted and eaten merely from cu- 
riosity ; and the rest of them were put in the shell of a gourd 
and hung up in the cellar. The next year he planted them all, 
and had enough to fill a two bushel basket. He knew not what 
to do with so many, and gave some of them to his neighbors. 
Soon after one of them said to him, * Well, I have found that 
potatoes are good for something, I had some of them boiled, 
and ate them with fish, and they relished very well.^ It was 
several years after this before potatoes came into general use, 
and then only in small quantities." 
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Now Lewis is indefimte as to the time «f their introductioa 
into Ljnn. He says " about the year 1718," which is almost 
as micertain as ^' once upon a time*" 

Sut it is probable Lewis is somewhat near the &ae. It is 
very likely that some one of the " Scotch Lrish " who arrived 
in Boston in 1718 n^iy have given to a friend in Lynn " two or 
three which he planted " in 1719. The truth is, that although 
it is possible that potatoes may have been raised in li'ew Eng- 
land as a mere curiosity in the garden at an earlier date, yet 
they Vere not introduced for systematic culture till 1718, when 
the colony of " Scotch Lish " emigrated to this country, and 
brought this valuable root with them for cultivation and daily- 
use. And we are of the opinion that the potatoes said to have 
been raised in Boston prior to 1711, in Newbury in 1717, and 
in Lynn about 1718, were part and parcel of the same seed, 
brought over by the " Scotch tish " in 1718. 

These people spent the winter of 1718 and 1719 in looking 
out a place whereon to locate themselves, remaining at Haverhill 
and Andover, and in that neighborhood^ while they should deter- 
mine upon a location. They had abeady partly fixed upon the 
ungranted land, known as the " Chestnut country," afterwards 
as " Nutfield," subsequently as Londonderry, and in the spring 
of 1719, sixteen families moved upon the tract, and immediately 
commenced building their cabins upon a branch of Beaver river, 
called *' West Running Brook." Prior to their removal, a part 
of their seed potatoes had been planted in the garden of Mr. 
Nathaniel Walker, of Andover, Mass., to save the seed in case 
they should not locate in season to plant them. These produced 
the first crop of potatoes, accordmg to Belknap, ever raised in 
New England. Later in the season, the emigrants at London- 
derry planted the remaining portion of their " seed potatoes '* 
around their cabins, and this crop, with those they had raised 
in the garden of Mr. Walker, were the first potatoes ever raised 
in New England, for continuous and useful cultivation. The 
potatoes of that day were small, as may be inferred from the 
fact stated by'Lewis, that most of the produce of the first two or 
three planted in Lynn were laid aside for planting in a gourd 
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shdL, in ihe same manner as tke goodwoman isq^m tibe hxm at 
the present day lays aside the melon, squash and pumpkin seeds. 

From ZiOndonderr J, the potato soon spread through tiie coun- 
try, but was cultivated out of Londonderry more as a curiosiiy 
than for use. In fact, twenty-four years after, in 1745, a cap- 
tain at the si€;ge of Louisburg, who with his company formed a 
part of the detachment to hold that fortress through the winter^ 
(was particular, in writing home for supplies, to name that 4iiey 
should send a peek of potatoeB! 

But in a rich virgin soil, the potato soon improved in size 
and quality ; and with this improvement came an appetite for 
the root, that made it one of the most common, pleasant and 
substantial dishes upon the table. As they became common 
and necessary upon the table, their cultivation increased unti 
^y became a <M)mimon and profitable food for the stye and sta- 
ble. In a century they seem to have gained th^ perfectiooi as 
tp size, quality and yield, and for the last twenty-*five years have 
been depreciating in all these qualities. In fact, witUn the last 
&w years this excellent root has bec(»ne an uncertain, if not an 
unprofitable one^ for cultivation. The young farmers of the 
present day would hardly credit the well authenticated accounts 
as to the productiveness of the potato thirty or forty years smce. 
A fSuoner of West Newbur^, Mass., raised four kukheh and a 
half from one single potato. 

Mr. Israel Hunt, of Sudbury, raised in 1829, from two bush- 
els of potatoes^ one hundred fifty-seven and a half bushels ! 

At the present time, 150 to 175 bushels of merchantable po- 
tatoes to tiie acre would be considered a crop worthy of a pre- 
mium ; and tiie chances are that in quality they would be con- 
adored indifferent, by thosf who know a good potato. And that 
dass of people are becoming scarce. 

And what has <saused this deterioration in tiie potato ? Maiiib<- 
ly, using cut and smdH potatoes for seed, and dr^sing them with 
animal manure. There never has been but very littie gtuned 
hj prodttction^ even, by cutting potatoes in any manner. This 
has been shown by repeated experinients. The following exper- 
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hnent, by Mr. Kafion, of Augusta, Me., seems to be conclusiye 
upon this point : 

** 20 Chenango potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., planted whole, pro- 
duced 67 lbs. 

20 Chenango potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., in halves, 99 lbs. 

20 Chenango potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., tops, middle and butts ; 
tops 82i, middle 80i, butts 35, total 98 lbs. 

20 Chenango potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., eyes taken out, 120 
lbs. 

60 small Chenango potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., planted whole, 
105 lbs. 

20 white potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., planted whole, 124i lbs. 

20 white potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., planted in halves, llli 
lbs. 

20 white potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., seed end, nuddle and butts ; 
seed end 88i, middle 891, butts 89, total 117 lbs. , 

20 white potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., eyes taken out, 150i lbs. 

60 small white potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., whole, 95 lbs. 

20 long red La Plata potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., whole, 92 lbs. 

20 long red La Plata potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., seed end, mid- 
dk and butts ; seed end 82, middle 88, and butte 83, total 103 
lbs. 

20 long red La Plata potatoes, weighing 6 lbs. eyes taken out| 
129 lbs. 

60 small long red La Plata potatoes, weighing 6 lbs., whole, 
94 lbs." 

The same weight of potatoes was planted in each instance ; 
and it would seem tiukt the cut potatoes yielded a trifle more in 
weight. Eighteen pounds <^ potatoes were planted whAt in 
tiiree lots by themselves, and they produced 2961 lbs. of pota- 
toes. Eighteen pounds of potatoes were planted in the other lot 
iMty and they produced 8101 lbs., thus giving 14 lbs. in favor 
of the evA potatoes — assuming that the soil may have been equal 
)fk quality and cultivation. 

But although the produce for a time may be equal or ^^eater 
from cut potatoes, there can be little or no doubt that the prod- 
uce from cut potatoes becomes deteriorated. The best culti- 
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yators in England dways select ihe fidrest and best skiq[)ed po- 
tatoes for, seedy and plant them whole. Thej do this from tiie 
&ct that long experiment has shown that the produce from such 
seed thus planted is the best. 

The reason is obvious — ^perfect and large tubers have a great- 
er power of germination than imperfect and smidl ones. The 
mutilating large tubers for planting, and the almost general use 
of small ones for the same purpose, have lessened the power 
of germmation, and each successive crop has deteriorated in con- 
sequence. 

Most cultivators have been perfectly careless, not to say 
reckleiBs, in the oultivati<ni of the potato. Little or no attention 
has been paid to a continuation of its good qualities or to per- 
fecting them, but on the contrary the very means best adapted 
to degenerate this vegetable seems to be followed. 

Hand in hand with this unwise practice in the selection and 
mutilation of the tubers, is another, equally if not more perni- 
cious in its effects upon this vegetable — that of usmg stimulating 
or animal manures in its cultivation. In its natural soil in 
South America and Mexico it grows wild, without the assistance 
of stimulants. An exotic, we have applied to its culture stimo- 
lants — such kinds of manures as are entirely dissimilar to its 
nature or the soil of its native home. 

In this n^fumer we have increased its value as a mere article 
of food, by increasing its size and quality. But this increase 
has been gained at the expense of the. health of the vegetable. 

The Bev. Mr. Merrick, in a prize essay, written ion the Nor- 
ifSk County Agricultural Society, remarks upon this subject : 

^' In its wild state, the potatoe produces small tubers and long 
tops. We have increased the fruit and diminished the amount 
of stems and leaves — ^an operation that may have occasioned a 
great change in its constitutional condition. The energies of the 
]dant are withdrawn firom its own nutrition and determined to- 
wards the production of firuit to such a degree as to cause its 
debilitation and decay — ^an effect with which we are familiar in 
fruit trees. In a temperate, mountainous country, it probably 
continues to live in hi^ hedth. But it has been transported to 
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crery variety of cHmat^ and of soil, and excessively, and of 
coarse pnnataraHy stimulated for tiie sake of large crops. We 
have known the effects produced on some other plants by a simi- 
lar course. If a pear tree is overnsitimulated, the new wood wiH 
not ripen. If wheat id over-stimulated by animal manure, ihe 
stalk is rank, tender, Uable to rust, and bearis no fruit, or very 
Kttle. Some garden vegetables so treated disappoint our hope? 
altogether. Whv may not similariy unfevotable results occur in 
potatoes, by pursuing a course of treatment so foreign from that 
which nature observes ? Why are potatoe plants grown on a 
good but trnmanured soil less liable to rot than others ? Because, 
in this respect, they are situated more Hke the wild plant. Ex- 
cesi^ve stimulation by manure increases the amount of cellular 
texture, and*makes the tuber soft and more spongy, and hence 
more subject to decay, more likely to be affected by unfavorable 
atmospheric conditions. And when this course of unnatural 
iareatment is continued for two centuries, it is not strange that 
althou^ flie amount of yield is increased, it may be done by un- 
dermining the health and perhaps diminishing the vitality of the 
plant. Probably nature has linnts beyond which her perversion 
cannot be carried with impunity." 

The potatoe undoubtedly has been depreciated in its vigor and 
healthy qualities, by propagation from tubers rather than seed. 
If this be so, it follows that propagating from seeds* may renew 
its vigor and health. Upon this subject Mr. Merrick remarks : 

" In its wild state, the potatoe propagates itself by seed as 
well as by tubers. From recently grown seeds, it annually re- 
news its youth and health. And wild plants which reproduce 
flicmselves without human aid, resist tendencies to disease better 
than cultivated ones. But we have checked the potatoe in its 
habit of reproduction from seed, because we wanted an increased 
yield of tubers — a result attainable, in part, by preventing the 
plant from following out its natural tendency to produce seed. 
We gain in one direction and lose in another. 

It has often been suggested that we might perhaps recruit the 
failing health of the potatoe by raising it from seed, and experi- 
ence teaches us that potatoes so raised are usua% best tot thc^ 
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iable. Bat BeecDings rot as much as potatoes raised from tubers. 
Why not? They come from the seed of diseased tubers. The 
seed partakes of the general deterioration. Whatever may have 
been the primary cause of the disease, it has affected ihe whole 
plant. And raising from the seed neither invigorates the vege- 
tative principle nor checks the tendency to decay. There is a 
defective constitution, the vitality of which cannot be restored. 
The disease is a constitutional debihiy, resulting from the unnat- 
ural circumstances in which the potatoe is placed, analogous to 
readily acknowledged causes of decay in other plants. Some 
kinds do not rot much. Others are almost destroyed; and all 
kinds are more or less affected. Some may have been cultivated 
for a shorter time than others, and now have sounder healih. 
We may also be ignorant of some conditions which, besides long 
contmued and unnatural cultivation, may be requisite to produce 
the result. Where it is J30 difficult to pronounce positively upon 
the primary cause of the disease, may we not be justified, in tiie 
absence of any tolerable theory,' in regarding the result a& proof 
of deterioration ? 

Does it not favor this theory, that potatoes planted on light, 
dry, and especially on new land, are less liable to rot than <m 
heavy, wet and manured land ? It is reasonable that this should 
be so, because tiie former condition is an approximation to that 
of the original plant. Potatoes thus grown will produce a smaller 
stem and fewer leaves, and though the tubers may also be small, 
they will be good flavored. In the new and fertile land on the 
bayous of Louisiana, the tubers are said to be as large and as 
good flavored, as dry and nutritious as any raised elsewhere. 
From Bermuda, also, are brought our best early potatoes. If 
such a culture will not restore health, it may cause the disorder 
to assume a milder form. And while the whole subject is en- 
vironed with doubt, and the origin of the disease has baffled the 
sagacity of the wisest phytologists, we may well speak with mod*- 
esty of remedies. But there seems to be reason in planting 
either on new land, or on light land, enriched with straw, clover, 
leaf, or other vegetable manure. Whatever manures be used^ 
the land should be light and dry, and easily accessible by the sun. 
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Chreat care should also be exercised in selecting and planting 
ihe finest varieties of seedlings. Nor should it be forgotten that 
too much importance has been attached to the transportation of 
potatoes for planting to localities distant from those in which they 
grew. The gain from that practice will hardly pay the expense. 
Seedlings adapt themselves to tiieir home, and do as well there 
as elsewhere. 

But it seems to me that our chief hope of success lies in plant- 
ing potatoes and seed brought directly from their naftive country 
and their wild state. Even should it be true, as it has been 
sometimes asserted, tiiat such a course is not absolutely certain 
to be successful, yet it is much more likelj to be so than any 
hiilierto proposed. We can thus start anew ; and with the mul- 
tiplied facilities of science, and with hosts of intelligent farm- 
ers and gardeners, we may, in a comparatively short time, restc^re 
this important plant to its former health and productiveness. It 
is the duty of those having the means and opportunities to use 
tiiem in a work so intimately connected with the pecimiary and 
social prosperity of the people. Nor would it be improper for 
the government of the United States to instruct its diplomatic 
agents to institute inquiries and to make personal examinations 
touching this subject, in other countries. It is said that there are 
some kinds of potatoes cultivated in South America superior for 
table use to any known among us." 

There is littie doubt in our mind that the potatoe can be saved 
from disease by proper cultivation. To cultivate from the seed, 
and from tubers from the native soil, and from whole tubers, as 
has been suggested, will undoubtedly tend to save this prominent 
article of food from complete deterioration. But the kind of soil, 
and the manner of cultivating it, are equally important. 

New soil, or that as near a state of nature as csm be obtained, 
should be selected for planting the potatoe, and then animal ma- 
nure i^ould be entirely discarded in its cultivation. Vegetable 
manures, or composts of vegetable or animal manures, should 
alone be used. With such precautions, there is very little dan- 
ger of disease in the potatoe. We have succeeded in raismg 
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perfectly s<Hind atid healt% potatoes for the Id^ five years wiiii 
a compost made as follows : . 

Meadow muck, 12 parts. 

Leached ashes, 4 " 

Slacked lime, 2 " 

Charcoal dust, 2 " 

Such a compost, heaped up in the spring or summer, spaded 
over in ttie fidl, again spaded over in the spring, and used freely 
in planting potatoes, broadcast, and in the hiU, will raise sound 
potatoes, and not only potatoes, it will raise any other vegetable 
in the garden or field. 

Upon this subject we not only speak from our own experience, 
but from that of others. Since we commenced experimenting 
with this compost upon the potatoe, others in widely diflferent 
sections of our country have experimented with the same kind of 
compost, and with the same result. A gentleman in Massachu- 
settSy of great experience in agriculture, says he never fails of a 
sound crop of potatoes by using a similar compost. Another in 
New York reports that he uses almost the same kind of manure 
upon his potatoes, and with complete success. Now one swallow 
does not make a summer, neither does one successful experiment 
in a^culture estabHsh a prin^ple. But when individuals ia 
widely different sections of our country raise sound and healthy 
potatoes, upon the same kind of soil, and with the same kind of 
manure, and this year after year, when their neighbors at the 
same time have hardly an undiseased potatoe in their fields, it is 
pretty conclusive evidence that there is something in the soil or 
in tiie manure, or in both, that produces such results. And such 
experiments are worth repeating. If such a course of culture 
will produce sound potatoes, will cure the "potatoe rot," it 
should be generally adopted. 

In closing their report, the committee would express their re- 
gret that there .w©re so few competitors for premiums in their, 
department. Of that few, two only complied with the requisi- 
tions of the Socieiy, in furnishing statements as to their mode of 
cultivation. This is to be regretted, and we hope hereafter to 
see the premiums in tins department striven for by a great number 
11 
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of oompetitoni, as thej.are e^rtainly ttodong the mcNit yalunible 
under cultivation by our farmers. . 

0. E. POTTER^ for tl^ conmuttee. 



GRAIN CROPS. 

Judges.— T. R. Crosby, Hanoyer; Benjamin Hill, North- 
field ; T. H. Leyesrett, Eleene. 

Winter Wheat. 

Mark Morse, Francestown, 32 bushels 26 quarts, $10 

John S. Craig, Henniker, 30 bushels,. 7 

Asahel Smith, Hanover, 27 bushels, . , 5 

Aaron Rollins, Sanbomton, 23 bushels 22 quarts, .Transactions. 

Spring Wheat. 

Ezra J. Glidden, Unify, 30 bushels, ^ • 8 

JncUan Com. 

Joseph Winslow, Eppmg, 111 bushels, 10 

Joseph Cilley, Nottingham, 109 bushels, 7 

Mjah Blake, Keene, 107 bushels, 5 

John Brown, Lake Winnipisseogee, 104 bushels, . .Transactms. 

Barley. 

W. P. Riddle, Manchester, 38 bushels, 5 

R. W. Currier, East Kingston, 36 bushels, • . 3 

Eye. 
George Portwr, Manchester, 28 bushels 13 quarts, 6 

0at9. 

Edmund A. Marsh, Walpole, 78 bushels, [Q 

Buckwheat. 
J. L. Fletcher, Deny, 20 bushels, 6 

The committee would recommend that W. R. Eimball, (whose 
entry was made too late,) be awarded a gratuity of $5 for hia 
crop of com, 108 bushels to the acre* Aisa tb^e second premi* 
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^«^> Cffj) <^ spring wheat, for a crop ^ 28 1-4 bushels to the 
acre. 

T. B. CROSBY, for Ihe committee. 



STATEMENTS ON CORN. 



Mr. WmSLOw's Statbment. 

To the Secretary of the New HdmpsMre Stctte AgricultmoX 
Society — Sir : — ^I hereby enter for premium a lot of com, de- 
scribed as follows : Lot No. 5, in field A, conttdning one acre 
and one hundred and thirteen rods, on which grew the present 
season three hundred and twenty-five bushels of ears, exclusive 
of a lot of green com not measured. The ears were measured 
in a basket holding one and one-fourth bushels. I had four 
baskets of ears shelled, yielding a full average of twenty-three 
and one half quarts of shelled com from each basket of com, 
making one hundred and ninety bushels and twenty quarts on 
the lot, and equal to one hundred and eleven bushels and tweniy- 
eight quarts to the acre. 

The surfkce of the lot on wMch said com grew is slightly un- 
even or rolling, on a moderate southern slope. 

The natwre of the soil. — ^It is a light colored loam, containing 
a large per cent, of mineral matter ; there is an immense amount 
of what appears to be fragments of ciiBhed stones, varying in 
oze from that of a marble to the finest gram of dust. Ori^- 
nally there was an abundance of large stone on the lot, some 
of which remain at the present time, mostly of granite formation. 
The son is sufficiently light, when well ploughed, to be of very 
easy cultivaticm, and not materially affected by a wet or dry 
season. !nie lot has grown grass for ten years in succession, 
the last crop in 1851. 

Preparationfir. — September, 1851, it Was plowed, furrow slice 
about twelve inches wide by eight deep. April, 1852, applied 
twenty cart loads of compost manure, made of swamp muck 
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spread on the bam yard the fiJl previaus, and the collections 
during winter. This was spread on the furrow and well har- 
rowed in ; then sowed the lot with barley. Nov. 6ih to 10th, 
spread twelve loads of hog compost manure on one half the lot, 
then ploughed the whole lot. 1863, May 5th to 9ih, spread on 
thirty-two cart loads of green manure, and plowed in, furrow 
slice twelve inches wide by nine or ten deep. ; harrowed twice 
for planting. 

Planted the 13th and 14th of May. I furrowed the lot with 
a horse plow, then crossed it the other way, making the rows 
cross each other at right angles with the hills, three feet apart 
each way. By planting in this way, the cultivator may be run 
in two directions at hoemg time, making a great saving of hand 
labor. 

Seed planted is known as the yellow Flint com, an 'eight-rowed 
variety, producmg very sound, well filled ears, yielding a large 
amount of com in proportion to the bulk of ears. 

Cultivation, — June 2, went over the lot once with cultivator. 
June 6 and 7, run the cultivator twice in each row, at right an- 
gles &om the first time, then followed with the hoe. June 27, 
run a cultivator through the rows once ; then a horse plow at 
rigjbt angles from the cultivator, and followed with the hoe. 

SarveBting. — Sept. 18 to 22, cut the top stalks. Sept. 29th 
to Oct. 12th, harvested the com. 

In review, I would say that I am convinced a three-fold ob- 
ject was attained by fall ploughing in November, 1852. 1st. 
To pulverize the soil. 2d. To mingle the manure with the soil, 
and be more readilj decomposed, or enter into new combinations, 
witii tiie elements of earth in early spring, and become food for 
the young plants, previous to its deriving support from the spring 
applied manure, or before this has even taken on fermentation. 
8d. To throw an ahnost endless lot of grass roots (known as wild 
rye, bam or witch grass,) on the surface to winter kill, which 
work was very thoroughly done. This spring, in harrowing, it 
was constantiy clogged ^yith dry roots, but enough remained to 
give a good catch, as we should say, were it laid to grass. The 
digging of the dry and green roots will account for the great 
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amount of labor charged at first hoemg. The carts used for 
hauling the manure hold one-half cord each, and T^ere filled 
about full on the average. 

The fraction (8-100 of a rod,) I have not used in casting, 
but cancelled by not measuring the small green com. I did 
not specify the amount of seed in the proper place in the re- 
port, but will state it here. Four kernels of com were planted 
in a hill, amounting to sixteen quarts on the lot. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted by 

JOSEPH WINSLOW, Eppmg, N. H. 

To Jas. 0. Adams, Esq., Manchester, N. H. 

~ The expense of raising said com may be estimated as follows : 

82 loads of manure, $32 00 

Hauling and spreading the same, 10 days labor, 7 50 

Plowing and harrowing, 13i " " 10 12 

Planting, 6i " " 4 87 

i bushel of seed com, 50 

Interest on land and taxes, 10 90 

Cultivating three times and hoeing once, 14i days labor,. 10 87 

« two " " 6 " " 450 

Harvesting and husking, 21 days labor, ^ 15 75 

$97 01 

The receipts were as follows : • 

190 bushels of com at 92 cts, per bushel, $174 80 

8i tons com fodder at $10 per ton, 35 00 

$209 80 
97 01 

From which take the expense and it leaves a balance 

of net profit of $112 79 

October 21, 1863, surveyed for Joseph Wrnslow lot No. 5, 
in field A, containing 1 acre 113 8-100 rods. 

ABRM. PLUMER. 

State of New JSampsUre — BoeJdngham ««., Nov. 21$ty 1853. 
Personally appearing the within mentioned Joseph Winslow, 
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and made aflSnnaiion that the aboye statement by him subscribed 
is true. 

Before me— D. L. HARVEY, Justice ^ tiie Peace. 

State of New SampaMre — Rockingham 88. j Nov. 21«<, 1853. 

Personally appearing George W. Winslow, and made oath thai; 
he assisted in harvesting and measuring the above mentioned 
piece of com, and that the statement is true. 

Before me— D. L. HARVEY, Justice of the Peace. 



CoL. CiUiEY's Statement. 

2b tJie Oommttee pf JV, J?*. State AgricuUwral Society on Irir 
Han Cornr-^G-entilemen : — ^Last spring I selected a jaece of 
land containing one hundred and eighty-three and seven tenths 
square rods, the soil being a strong loam, with a substratum of 
hard pan, planted the previous year with com, and as soon as 
the ground was dry enough I plowed it nine inches deep, wiih,- 
out any dressing. About the 10th of May I gave it a light 
dressing of manure made from my cattle last winter, and plowed 
it in nine inches deep. I then gave it a light dressing of com- 
post manure and harrowed it, afber which I planted it with com, 
mostly the eight-rowefl native seed, wUh a sli^t mixture of the 
ten and twelve rowed, in hills equi-distant three feet and two 
inches — five kemels in each hill. I hoed it ihree times. On 
the seccmd hoeing I left but four stalks in a hill, and many of 
the hills had but three stalks. In October I harvested the com 
in two baskets. I had one hundred and thirty*four baskets, viz : 
eadi basket sixty-seven times full. Last week I directed my 
man to fill with the corn the same baskets used in gathering 
it, as nearly as possible in the mamaer he did in harvesting it, 
and shell it. He did so, and shelled com measured sixty quarts, 
which gives one hundred and twenty-five bushels one peck and 
six quarts of shelled com from one acre twenty-three rods and 
seven«-tenihs of a rod df ground. The c<»n was so edtuated near 



ny bam that mj fowls, forty to fi% in number, had daily aooees 
to it, which mwt have somewhat diminished the CT(yp. 

All of which i« respectftdly salnoitted by 

JOSEPH CILLEY. 

Nc^tin^iam, N, H., 0<^ 31, 1863, 

State qf New Sampshire — Bochingham ««• 

This 31st October, 1853, personally appeared Samuel Golbey 
Frendi, and made solemn oath that he did at the request of 
Hon. Joseph Gilley, measure tiie com mentioned on the within 
statement, and thi^ he truly and faithfully attended to that sW- 
yice, and found the measurement as mentioned in said statement 
to be as coirect as possible, and the whole process was as de^ 
scribed in the statement aforesaid. 

Sworn before me— ISRAEL BAETLETT, 

Justice of the Peace. 

October 27th, 1853, surveyed for Cpl. Joseph Cilley a piece 
of land containing 1 acre 23 70-100 rods. 

ABRM. PLTJMER. 



Mr. Blake's Statement. 

Keene, October^ 1853. 
To iJte Committee of the State Agricultural Society on drain 
CropB — Qentlemen: — ^I send you the following statement res- 
pecting a piece of corn which I oflFer for a premium, raised on 
my farm the present year. Last spring I laid out by estimate 
about three hundred rods of land ; soil, marl loam. The autumn 
previous I carted mud, leaves, &c., into my barnyard. Of this 
composition, mixed with different kinds of stock manure, applied 
twenty-two cart loads to the land, laid in small heaps, and thir- 
ty-two loads taken from the bam and hog-yard, laid in two 
heaps, forty bushels to a load ; when fermented, pitched it over 
as oflen aa ihe heat required. About the 5th of May I spread 
the small heaps (m the greensward, then plowed straight and 
shut the furrows amooih, (with Rag^es^ Nourse & Co^'s ia- 
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I»x>yed plow,) aboat seyen mches deep. Then spread Sowttee^ 
loads of stable m£uiure on the furrows^ eajLi barroWed it botk 
wajjs with a light team, which did not hardea the. ground. The 
16th of May, marked it out with a stroke, five rows at a time, 
three feet apart. Then furrowed it with a side hill plow, making 
a place for the manure ; then marked it the other way the same 
distance, making about five thousand hills to the acre. Com- 
menced laying out the fermented manure from the large heaps, 
one shovel full in a hiU, using it all except two loads. Planted 
|ieven kernels of eight rowed com in each hill, (Brown long 
eared and Whitefield com.) Knished planting about the 22d 
of May. The weather being warm, the under manure and turf 
began to ferment, which started the com very quick, and it 
grew rapidly. The second week of June cultivated it each way 
with a cultivator, raised a small hill with the hoe, and tiiinned 
out where it grew too thick. The last of June hoed it agwn, 
leaving four stalks in each hill, making about twenty thousand 
to the acre. A third hoeing was deemed unnecessary as well 
as impracticable, so rapid and luxuriant was its growth. The 
stalks were taken off the 12th of September, giving it a better 
chance to dry, the husks being tumed white. The middle of 
October, took from one side of the field what I thou^t to be an 
acre, and harvested twenty-five hiUs in difierent places, which 
filled my measuring basket heaped full each lot, and by count- 
ing made from one hundred to one hundred and ten ears. I 
then harvested the remainder of what I called an acre, and put 
it together, estimating the whole number of ears to be from 
twenty to twenty-one thousand. Filled two baskets, one hundred 
ears each, without regard to size, which weighed seventy-four 
lbs., cobs fourteen lbs. ; shelled, measured one bushel two quarts, 
I would further mention that after the grasshoppers disap- 
peared, about fifty; turkies, besides a lot of other poultry, made 
frequent visits to the field until it was harvested. 

Tours, ELIJAH BLAKE. 

Keene, October, 1868. 
I hereby certify that I assisted Mr: Elijah Blake in meas^ 
uring a quantity of com, said by Mr. Blake to be the product 
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of a certain piece of land. We measured in a basket that held 
one bushel and four quarts of shelled com, and made it contain 
two hundred and three baskets full, including seven baskets of 
seed and three of small com. Mr. il^ake's son said he had fed 
out two bushels and tiiree pecks of the *poor com previous to 
the measuring. We then filled ihe basket, wiihout any partic- 
ular attention to the largest ears, and one hundred ears made 
the basket as full as we had fiQed it in measuring, as nearly as 
we could judge. We then shelled it, and it made half a bushel 
and neariy one quart. We then weighed the same basket full, 
ccmtaining one hundred ears, and it weighed ihirty-seven pounds, 
and the cobs weighed seven pounds, which would ^ve (allowing 
the quart measure to have been full,) one hundred and ten 
bushels and nineteen quarts on the whole piece. We then 
measured the land close to the stalks, and found the whole piece 
to contain 1 acre 2 1-125 rods. We then added one link in 
width around the whole piece, which would give 1 acre 4 182-625 
rods, and this would give, after making a small deduction to 
make full measure, one hundred seven and a half bushels to one 
acre, errors excepted. 

AMOS HUNTLEY. 

Keene, N. if., Nov. 30, 1853. 
The subscriber to the above statement, (Amos Huntley,) 
made oaih that the statement is true. 

Before me— T. H. LEVERETT, Noiary PuUie. 

This certifies that I assisted E. Blake in raismg and harvest- 
ing the com which he presents for a premium ; also the pile of 
com set apart to be measured is the same which grow on the 
estimated acre, which was measured, no more nor lessy except 
two bushels and three pecks of the poor com, which I fed out 
previous to the measuring. 

ALFRED S. BLAKE. 

Cheshire 88, — December 2, 1853. 
Swom to and subscribed before me, 

GEO. P. STARKWEATHER, Justice of the Peace. 
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Mr. Brown's Statement. 

Long lilandy Winnipiseogee Lake^ Oct. 5, 1853. 

I wotild state to the committee on Crops that it mmst be c^Br 
ceded by the farmmg 0(»mimnitj ^at the eultiyation of Indian 
com is one of the most unportant crops cultivated, and to im- 
prove the manner of cultivation so that double the number of 
bushels can be raised on an acre than is usuallj done, is of the 
greatest importance. 

To make a minute statement of all my experience in the way 
of improvement heretofore made in raising Indian corn would 
make this artide too lengthy. As I have wrote several articles 
on the cultivation of Indian com, which bave from time to time 
been published, I shall confine myself now to the mamaer of cul- 
tivation of my present crop. In September, 1852, it was brok- 
en up from sward land, which had lain to grass five or six years. 
Pretty early in tiie spring of 1853 I put on a coat of fine ma- 
nure, and gave it a good harrowing, and the last of May I put 
on a good coat of green manure from the bam and hog yard, and 
plowed across tiie furrow, and smoothed down with a harrow. 
The quantity of manure put on to the acre was thirty-eight com- 
mon ox-cart loads of about fifty bushels each. I tiien, on the 
thirty-first day of May, planted the acre in the following man- 
ner. I opened the rows three feet i^art and the hills in the row 
two feet apart, making about six thousand five hundred hills ni 
the acre, put four kernels in a hill, and at the first hoeing thin out 
to three stalks in each hill. 

I will here state my manner of selecting seed, which is one 
great secret of improvement in raising Indian com. I do not 
select the largest ears, I mean the largest in diameter ; that 
tends to make the com grow later ; but I select ears that have 
the smallest cob, ears that hold a imiform bigness from the but 
nearly the whole length, and when the ears are suitable, from 
stalks that have two ears, but double ears will not always raise 
double ears. 

I hoe my com to subdue the weeds, without making any hill 
around the com. This is another improveme'ht, as hilling mate- 
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rially injures the roots of the com. But no one can expect to 
have great com without a sufficient quantity of manure, well ap^ 
plied. It is considered by fisurmers generally that ei^teea:! ix 
twenty loads of manure is a sufficient quantity tor an acre ; but 
' I will state from my own actual experience that to d<Hible this 
quantity of manure on an acre the crop of cchu will be double ; 
J mean in fayorable seasons ; and if planted with com the se* 
<M>nd year, without any manure, the cn^ will be about half what 
it was the first year, so that any one ccm see that by aj^ying a 
sufficient quantity of manure the first yeaa: from ^ sw«rd, they 
will get two noble crops of Indian com, the most ii]^p(»rtaat crq> 
to the farmer. 

My com the present season has had a very rapid and ^dgor^is 
growth. In Ihree months from planting the com was completeij 
filled and 'glazed, and is now standing witti its golden ears bow- 
ing and nodding to the breeze m& the greatest majesty and beau- 
ty. As I am haying applications for considerable seed, I want- 
ed it to stand in the field a little longer. I have made an esti- 
mate of the quantity of com grown on one acre, which I have 
measured off, being fifteen rods long and ten and two-thirds rods 
wide. I have gathered one row, which would be as near an av- 
erage as I could pick, and husked and weighed it as exact as I 
could, and had one hundred and eight and three-fourth pounds ; 
there bemg eighty-five rows in the acre, and allowing seventy 
pounds for a bushel, would make one hundred and thirty-two 
bushels of shelled com on the acre. This you may be assured is 
a pretty true estimate of the crop. I have respectfully submit- 
ted the aboj^e for your consideration. JOHN BROWN. 

ADDinoisrAL Statement. 

Long Island^ Wmnipiseogee Lakcy Nov. 28, 1863. 
To the committee on Crops : — ^I have written a full statement 
of the cultivation and management of one acre of Indian com, 
called the Brown com, and left it at Fair time with the Secretary, 
Mr. Adams. I also had at the Fair a specimen of twelve ears of 
the Brown com, which grew on the acre, marked and labelled for 
exhibition. You will see by my statement tiiat I had harvested 
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but one row, and calculating from that at that time there would 
be one hundred and thirty-two bushels of com on the acre* The 
com remained in the field after this until the very last of Octo- 
ber, nearly one month of very drying weather, and then harvest- 
ed, and the whole crop that grew on the acre was carefully husk- 
ed and weighed, and tiie weight of all that grew on the acre was 
seven thousand three hundred and thirty-seven pounds. The 
com when Celled weighs sixty pounds per bushel, the cobs that 
a bushel is shelled from weigh ten pounds, making seventy pounds 
for a bushel of shelled com, and making one hundred and four 
and fifty-seven seventieths bushels of shelled com on the acre, 
with about four tons of fodder, making nearly seven and three- 
fourths tons grown on one acre ; which you will consider ynik the 
other statement which I made. JOHN BROWN. 



R. W. AND J. W. Curbibr's Statement. 

Manner of Cultivation. — Ono^ialf of the acre was broken 
up last November, seven inches deep, the other half was old 
ground, planted last year with com and potatoes. Spread on 
last year and harrowed in about eight loads of manure ; say 
three parts of muck one part of summer and winter manure ; put 
in the hill about one hundred pounds Peruvian guano. The sea- 
son was so dry I think it did no good to my com. I think I had 
better and more potatoes where I used the guano, say one bushel 
in seven. I put the guano in the hill unmixed, and covered it 
over half an inch with the same loam I dug out of the hill and then 
dropped the com and covered it. I put in the hill about one 
glass. 

Last April I carted on my acre twenty loads of manure, three 
parts muck and one part summer and winter manure, forty bush- 
els to the load, spread over even as possible, plowed it in on the 
old ground seven inches deep, and harrowed it in on the new 
ground five or six times, harrowed the old ground twice. I plant- 
ed my com the sixth of May, three by three and a half feet, two- 
thurds eight rowed and one-third ten and twelve rowed com ; soak- 
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ed my com m strong soap suds from twenty to thirty hours be- 
fore planting. I covered my com as soon as it was dropped, 
careful not to let it dry before covering. I put five kernels in 
a hill. When hoed the second time I thin it to four stalks to tiie 
hill. I put in the hiU when planted about five loads, forty bush-^ 
els to the load, of hog manure to the acre in the hill ; hoed it all 
ilu:ee times and part four times; at the second time hoeing put 
aroimd each hill about oae gill of ashes and Eme, slaked, two- 
thirds ashes and one-third lime, well mixed together ; used the 
cultivator the first and second time hoeing ; make a flat hill ; cut 
the staks when the com tarns hard. 

Expense of Cultivation, 

For jdowing one acre, {4 50 

harrowing, 2 00 

carting mMiure, v 4 00 

spreading manure, 1 00 

planting and manuring, in the hill, 5 00 

hoeing and cultivating, 7 00 

cutting stalks and housmg, 3 00 

harvesting, . . . .- .3 00 

husking, 4 50 

interest on land at $100 per acre, 6 00 

manure one-fourth of twenty-five loads, 6 25 

$46 25 

Cr. By 81i bushels at $1 per bushel, $81 50 

" stalks and buts, 12 00 



$93 50 
46 26 



Leaving a balance of profit from the acre of $47 25 

Manner of TnaTdng my iKimwre.— Soon after haying as c<m- 
venient I draw into my barn-yard swamp muck, about twenty- 
five loads, and spread it even over the yaxd, a^d let it^ remain 
until spring, then I mix all my winter and summer manure to- 
gether and draw it on my plantmg ground. I think it bad ecour 
omy to move the manure in the fell. 

Manner of maldng and preparing my hog manure for pUmt" 
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ing. — ^I draw into my hog yard fiye or six bads of muck to a 
hog soon after planting. I put all the weeds^ around the house 
and garden and waste dirt, and let my sink water and washing 
suds run into flie yard from a gutter prepared for the purpose. 
In this way I make seven or eight loads from one hog. At plant- 
ing I mix my hen manure wilh my hog, and sometimes my ashes. 
When I do not put it around my com I nux it altogether, even 
as possible, about half a bushel hen manure to the load, about 
fliree bushels ashes, (unleached,) tiben put about five loads to the 
acre, (forty bushels to tiie load,) in tibe hill. 

R. W. CURRIER, 
JOHN W. CURRIER. 

We, Reuben W. Currier and John W. Currier do hereby cer- 
tify that the above statements by us subscribed are true. 
Before me— J. E. STANTAN, Justice <rf the Peace. 



Gen. Riddle's Statement. 

Ground a good loamy soil ; grown grass for ten years past ; 
plowed in August, 1852, with one yoke of oxen and a boy thir- 
teen years old, with a light plow ; the furrow five or six inches 
deep. The first of May, 1853, spread on twenty-eight loads of 
compost manure, made of one half swamp muck and the other 
half barn-yard manure, mixed with one cord of leached ashes-; 
the manure drawn in a cart holding forty bushels. May 16, 
1853, spread the manure and plowed it in with a team of four 
oxen, the furrow ten inches deep, and harrowed. Furrowed 
ibree and a half feet apart and planted about the twentieth of 
May, with from four to five kernels of com to the hill. The land 
was hoed three times, and about half a pmt of leached ashes 
with a little apphed to the hill after hoeing the first time. Com 
harvested in October, and one hundred and foriy-ei^t baskets of 
sound com and ten baskets of soft corn were taken from the acre, 
with about fifty bushels of turnips. The ground was planted 
with pumpkins in the hill ; had a good crop of vines but very few 
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Ustmates of expense. 

Plowing green sward, $2 00 

Cross-plowing in spring, 3 00 

Four and one-third cords of manure at |3 per cord, 13 00 

One cord of ashes, 5 00 

One-fourth bushel of seed, 50 

Top dressing, 4 00 

Planting, 1 00 

Hodng three times, 3 7& 

Harvesting, \ 3 00 

Iidierest on land, 6 00 

Estimate of cost, $41 25 

JEstimation of crops. Cr. 

74 bushels sound com, weight 65 lbs. per bushel, $74 00 

5 bushels soft com, 2 50 

40 bushels turnips, 28 13 3^ 

2 tons of fodder, $8, 16 00 

$105 83 
Dr. To labor and expense, 41 25 

Balance in &yor of crops, $64 58 

N. B. — ^Whereas the estimate above contains the whole 
expense of the manure, which ought not to be, as only 
about one-fourth of its value is expended in the above 
crop, which will leave about $15 for present benefit for 

[ the future crops, 15 00 

Ballance, $79 58 

WILLIAM P. RIDDLE. 
Nov. 24, 1853. 

MUsborouffhy s«„ Dee. 1, 1853. — ^Personally appearing the 
above named William P. Riddle made oath that the above state- 
ment, by him subscribed, is tme. 

JAMES 0. ADAMS^ Justice of the Peace. 
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STATEMENTS ON WHEAT. 

Mr. Morse's Statement. 

Francestotmy Dec. 10, 1853. 

To Dr. T. It. Oroaby^ chairman of the committee on Wheat 
— Dear Sir : — :! presented a specimen of my blue-stem winter 
wheat, &r competition and a premium, if considered worthy. 

The land on which my wheat grew, cut, in July, 1852, twelve 
or fifteen hundred of hay. In August I plowed the ground 
eight inches deep, turning the furrows flat as possible, put on a 
heavy roller and rolled the furrows length and crosswise ; in a 
day or two I put on a light harrow lengthwise the furrow, till the 
ground was well pulverized. I then spread twelve cart loads yard 
or compost manure. I then put on a heavy, sharp toothed har- 
row, length and crosswise the furrow, till the manure and surface 
soil were well mixed. I then prepared my seed by washing in 
salt pickle and steeping in it over night, and drying it with dry 
slaked lime. The first of September I sowed one bushel and a 
half of wheat on onfe acre of ground, by measure. I then har- 
rowed the ground length and crosswise the furrow, till smooth 
and even, then put on the roller to finish. 

July 25, 1853, reaped my wheat and got into bam in fine 
condition; threshed with threshing machine, and carried the 
wheat into com-bam, and there measured by one of my neigh- 
bors. The number of bushels was 32 and 26 quarts of clean 
wheat, such as the sample presented at the Fair. 
Tours with respect, 

MARK MORSE. 



Mr. Craig's Statement. 

To the committee on drain Crops — Gentlemen: — ^I have en- 
tered one acre of winter wheat for premium. My land, one 
acre and forty-one square rods, where I raised my winter wheat 
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Urn yeur, wad broke up in tibe fill <^ 1851 ; ei^t inches deep 
in the spring of 1852. I spread twenty-four loads of green mft- 
nore ; the manure was drawn oat and li^ in three heaps, and re* 
mained in tibat position till it began to heat I then laid it out in 
small heaps for spreading. I then spread and cultivated it in as 
soon as pos^le, and planted about one acre of the piece with 
com, and the remamder with potatoes, using eleven loads of old 
fine manure in the hill, making Ihirty-five cart loads in the 
whole— cart holding thirty bushels to a load. I had a good crop 
of com and potatoes. I harvested the com and potatoes in 
September. I then plowed the ground as deep as before, and 
harrowed it well. I then plowed it again and harrowed it ; then 
sowed two and a half bushels of wheat, and harrowed it in well, 
and rolled with a heavy roller. The wheat was sown the 20th 
of September. It got ripe the last of July, and I cut it, and 
the last of August I had it threshed, and it yielded thirty-seven 
and a half bushels. I think the wheat was better where Ihe com 
grew than where it was planted with potatoes. My land is near 
ihe Contoocook river. This piece had been mowed six years* 
The soil is what some call pine plain. I have dug up quite a 
number of pitch-pine stumps from said piece for the last fifteen 
years. I find some parts of it a clayey bottom, other portions 
a coarse gravel loam ; the gravelly parts Buflfer by severe droughts, 

JOHN S. CRAIG. 
Henniker, Oct. 5, 1863. 

We, the undersigned, hereby certify that at the request of 
John S. Craig of Henniker, we have measured the piece of land 
where said Craig raised his winter wheat ihis year, and said 
piece contains, by measure, one acre and forty-one square rods. 

NATHANIEL J. NOTES, 
SQUIRE DOW. 
Henm^er, Oct. 5, 1853. 

Merrimack^ m., Oct. 5, 1853. — Then ihe above named Na- 
thaniel J. Noyes and Sqvdre Bow appeared and made oath that 
the above certificate by them subscribed is trae. 

Before me— JOHN S. CRAie, Justice Peaoe. 
12 
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I hereby certify that I asdsted John S. Owag of Heimiker in 
tfareshmg and measuring np his winter wheat, and he had thirtj- 
seren and a half bushels of wheat. 

NATHANIEL J. NOYES. 

Merrimack^ 88. ^ Oct. 6, 1853. — ^Hen the said Nathaniel J. 
Noyes appeared and made oath that the above certificate by him 
signed is true. 

Before me— JOHN S. CRAIG, Justice Pea^e. 



Mb. Smith's Statement. 

This certifies that I harvested from two acres and forty-six 
rods of ground, sixty-two and three-fourths bushels of winter 
wheat, a mixture of red and white chaff Ohio Flint, sowed on 
ground that was in com the season of 1862, on which about foriy 
small loads per acre of bam manure was spread and plowed in 
deep, say eight or ten inches. Wheat sowed 20th of September. 
Ground prepared by passing over it a two-horse cultivator, be- 
fore and after sowing the wheat, then the harrow. Harvested 
and housed between 20th and 25th of July, threshed Sept. 27, 
by Daniel Fox, as stated by his certificate. Weight per bushel, 
sixty-two pounds. Ground measured by Col. Ashbel Smith. 
There was a plain difference in the apparent yield of the crop on 
one acre from the average as stated by Col. Smitib. All which 
is respectfully submitted. 

ASAHEL SMITH. 

Hanover, Dec. 26, 1853. 

This certifies iliat I measured a piece of ground on which win- 
ter wheat was grown last summer, owned by Asahel Smith, from 
which the above mentioned crop was harvested, and the actual 
measure was two acres and forty-six rods ; and we hazard noth- 
ing in saying that a portion of the ground being a hard, dry 
ridge, which was much affected by drought, and another part that 
was winter killed, that the best acre produced at least from one- 
fourth to one-third more wheat than the average. 

ASHBEL SMITH. 
Hanover, Deo. 26, 1868. 
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IThis certifies tibat on the 27ih of Septeoriber last, I ilireshed 
for Asahel Smiix of Hanover, fifty-fiye and one-half bushels of 
wheat, and that he and his son, 0. P. Smith, ssdd tiiey had top- 
threshed £rom what went through ihe machine, seven and one- 
fotirih bushels, which would have made sixty-two and three- 
fourths bushels. ' ' DANIEL FOX. 

Hanover, Dec. 10, 1863. 



Mr. Hutchinson's Statement. 

Field No. 1 contams 284 rods ; 140 rods of this I sowed Sept. 
1, 1852, with one bushel eight quarts " White Flmt Bald Wheat." 
The previous crop was winter wheat, tiie stubble of which was 
plowed in Aug. 25, 1852, amount of crop, twenty bushels and 
four quarts. Soil a coarse loam. 

The remainder of Field No. 1 was sowed Sept. 2, 1852, with 
one bushel and eight quarts " White Flint Bearded Wheat." 
Previous crop was grass, which I broke up Aug. 26, 1852, eight 
inches deep, on which I spread ten loads of barn-yard or stable 
manure, thirty bushejs to the load — ^harrowed in. This piece 
produced twenty-one bushels and eight quarts. 

Whole produce of Field No. 1, forty-one bushels and twelve 
quarts. 

Field No. 2 contains 167 rods. The previous crop was com 
and potatoes. Manured with twenty-nine loads of stable mar 
nure, thirty bushels to Ihe load. The com wsus taken off and 
shocked, and the land plowed 13th of Sept., 1852. On tiie 15th 
of Sept., 1852, 1 sowed on this piece one and one-half bushels of 
" Red Chaff Winter Wheat," which produced thirty bushels. 

Field No. 3 contams 240J rods. On 42J rods of this the 
previous crop was clover hay, taken off July 1. The land was 
plowed Aug. 28, 1852, and sowed with one-half bushel " Red 
Wheat," which produced nine bushels. 

The remainder of the £eld, 198 rods, produced a previous 
crop of com ; was manured with twenty-eight loads of manure, 
thirty bushels to the load. The land was sown Oct. 8, 1852, 
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iriitii (me hidkdl and three pecks of ^< Bed Chaff Wheat," which 
produced twentyHseven bushels and twelye quarts. Quality (€ 
soil, vdQowish loam. 

STILLMAN HUTCHINSON. 

Mlhhorous^y ««., Auff. 12, A. D. 1853. — ^Personally appear- 
ing) Stillman Hutchinson made oath that the above statement by 
him subscribed is true. 

Before me— 0. W. LULL, Justice of tiie Peace. 

Meld No. 1. 

Use of land, |20 00 

Once plowing, 4 50 

Manure, ten loads, 8 00 

Twice harrowing,. .•..•••. 1 00 

Sowing, 75 

Cultivating after sowing, 75 

Heaping and binding, 4 50 

Threshing and cleaning, 4 00 

Two and a half bushek of seed, at $1, 5 00 

Literest on land, 1 20 

J49 70 

Firfwe of Crop. 

41 bushels and 12 quarts, at $2, $82 75 

Two tons straw, 16 00 

$98 75 

Net profit, $49 05 

Field No. 2. 

Use of land, .......|1200 

Once plowing, 2 00 

Twice harrowing, 75 

Sowing 60 

Beaping and binding, 3 92 

Threshmg and cleaning, 3 00 

Om and a half bushels seed, 8 00 

Literest on land, 72 

f25 89 

Value of Cfrop 

80 bushels wheat, at $2, .'.$60 00 

One and a hatf tons straw, 12 00 

$72 00 

Net profit, $46 11 
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Field No. 8. 

Use of land, |16 00 

Once plowing, • . • • • 3 00 

Twice narrowing, 1 00 

Sowing, 76 

Reaping and binding, - 4 60 

Threshing and cleaning, 8 50 

Two and one-fourth bushels seed,. 4 50 

Interest on land^ 96 

$3421 

Valiie of Orop. 

86J bushels wheat, at $2, $73 00 

One and three-fourths tons straw, 14 00 

$87 00 

Net profit, $42 79 

Profits of No. 1, 49 06 

" No.2, .< 4611 



Profits of the three fields, $187 95 

STILLMAN HUTCHINSON. 

ESUborough^ 88.^ Oct. 4, 1863. — Sworn to before me, 

0. W. LULL, Justice of the Peace. 



Col. Gliddbn's Statement. 

G-enOemen : — ^The soil is a deep, gravelly loam, restmg on a 
subsoil inclined considerably to a clayey nature. I plowed said 
land in the autunm of 1860, which had been stocked to grass 
eight years ; sowed with oats the first of May, 18i51, raised fifty 
and one-half bushels on said piece. After the oats were har- 
vested, put forty loads of manure upon the oat stubble, (tiie 
cart holdiiilg thirty bushels,) plowed it in seven inches deep, har- 
rowed twice. May 16, 1862, plowed said piece again, harrowed 
once, planted with com the 20th of May, hoed three times, and 
raised one hundred and fifty bushels of ears of com. The first 
of May, 1863, plowed said ground once crosswise of the com 
rows, harrowed once, sowed one and a half bushels of Black Sea 
wheat on said piece ; harrowed twice. The wheat grew rank, 
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and when in Uie milk, we had a shower from fhe south, witib. a 
heavy wind, which laid the wheat flat on the ground. Soon after, 
the wind blew from the northwest, which rsdsed most of it part 
way up, which is the cause of the kernel being pinched. I sowed 
the firet of May, and harvested the middle of August. There 
was no manure of any kind put upon said piece after plowing 
in 1850, except what was putupon the corn-field. The result 
was, I raised thirty-one bushels and nineteen quarts of wheat on 
one* ftcre and six rods of land, as certificates show. 

EZRA J. GLIDDEN. 
Unity, Nov. 16, 1858. 

Hxpenses of OuMvation. 

Plowing once and sowing, ^2 00 

Harrowing three times, 76 

Harvesting, 3 00 

The straw will pay for threshing, 

Interest on land, at $40 per acre, 2 40 

One-fourth of forty loads of manure, 10 00 

One and a half bushels of wheat, 1 88 

$20 03 

Or. By 31 bushels and 19 quarts of wheat, $39 49 

Leaving a net profit of 19 46 

This certifies that I have measured the ground where E. J. 
Glidden raised his Black Sea wheat this season, with Thomas J. 
Pooley, and helped clean the wheat Hiat grew on said land, with 
said Pooley. The land measured one hundred and sixty-six 
rods, and the wheat that grew on the same measured thirty-one 
bushels and nineteen quarts. 

ELISHA GLIDDEN. 

Umty, Nov. 14, 1863. 

This certifies that I have worked for E. J. Glidden seven 
fiaonths, and have measured the ground where E. J. Glidden 
raised his Black Sea wheat this season, with Elisha Glidden, and 
helped sow, harvest and thresh the same ; also helped clean the 
same with said Elisha Glidden. The land measured one hun- 
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dred and sixty-six rods, and the wheat l^at grew on said [land 
measured thirty-one bnshels and nioeteen quarts. 

THOMAS J. POOLEY. 
Unity, Nov. 14, 1863. 



STATEMENT ON RYE. 

Mr. Porter's Statement. 

This piece of rye was put in upon a new lot of land in the fall 
of 1852. The year previous the wood and timber was got off. 
During July and August of 1852 the bushes were cut down, 
all the rotten wood dug up to dry, and the lot put in the best 
condition for burning. On the 13th August, 1852, the lot was 
burnt -over. It was very dry at the time, and the fire made 
clean work, burning up almost everything, so that the after pick- 
ing up was much less than usual. I commenced sowing about 
the Ist of September, and finished before tiie 20th. The whole 
amount sown was fifteen acres, and about a bushel to the acre. 
The ground was harrowed three times, in drflEerent directions. 
The harvesting cost more than fifty days labor. I had several 
acres much heavier than the one here offered, but no acre so 
near a square or so accessible as this was, upon one side of the 
lot. I have not yet threshei the remaining rye, but am fully 
of the belief that the whole piece will average nearly as mudi 
as the acre offered. The land was not plowed nor any way 
improved, except by burning the brush and rotten wood upon 
it. I sowed with the rye, clover, timothy and .brown top seed, 
designing the lot for pasture. . The grass, when harvesting the 
rye, was knee high. The growth of wood upon the lot consist- 
ed of white and yellow pine, oak, maple and ash, yielding prob- 
ably one hundred and thirty or foriy thousand of pine logs, and 
about three hundred and fifty or seventy-five cords of wood. 

The rye weighs sixty-four pounds to the bushel. 

GEORGE PORTER. 

P. S. — ^I began reaping the rye the 11th July, and finished 
the 20ih. G. P. 
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The tmdersigiiedy Bicliaird Arnold, asGosted inbormng and 
patting m a piece oi rjeffx Ge<»rge Pinrter, in U» meniltf of 
Auguc^ and September, 1852, upon sud Porter's farm in Man- 
chester, in tiie county of Hillsborough, and State of New Hamp- 
shire. The undersigned also helped reap and house one acre 
of said rye, measured off by tiie undersigned and David George, 
ten and two-thirds rods by fifteen rods, upon which there were 
forty stacks. 

his 

MCHARD X ARNOLD. 

mark. 

Witness— I. S. Porter. 

, BiUshorough 88. — September 27, 1853. 
Personally appeared the above named Richard Arnold itnd 
made oath that the statement above made by him is true. 
Before me— ARCH'D GAMBLE, 

Ju8tice of the Peace. 

The underagned, Bradstreet Doe, measured ihe rye threshed 
from the foregoing named a(^e, and made the same twenty- 
ei^t bushels and ei^teen quarts. 

BRADSTREET DOE. 

EUUhonmgh 88.* — September 27, 1863. 
Personally appeared the above named Bradstreet Doe and 
made oath ihat the above statement by him made is true. 

Before me— ARCH'D GAMBLE, 

Justice of the Peace. 

The foregoing facts, stated by Richard Amdd and Bradstreet 
Doe, are true to the best of myknowledge and belief. 

GEORGE PORTER. 

EilUlorough 88. — September 27, 1858. 
Personally appeared the above named Ge<»rge Porter and 
made oath l^at the above statement by him made is true. 
Before me— ARCH'D GAMBLE, 
Jmtice of the Peace. 
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STATEMENTS ON BARLEY. 



Gbn. Riddle's Statement. 

Manner of CvlUvaimi^ and Soil. — Grown on good loamy sofl ; 
has been cultivated for eight years, with about five cart loads of 
compost manure per acre ; cart-body measuring forty bushels, 
and raised hops upon. 1st of May, 1863, the hops plowed up 
and the roots removed, and plowed twice after the roots of hops 
were removed. Harrowed and sown with barley about the 16ih 
of May, and sown down to grass. About six cart loads of com- 
post manure, made of swamp mud and barnyard manure ap- 
jJied to <he acre ; about half of each. Two bushels of four 
rowed barley was sown per Acre, and six pounds of clover seed 
and one-hs^f bushel herds grass seed per acre. The crop of 
barley was mowed and taken into the bam about the 25Hi of 
July. The crop produced thirty-eight bushels barley, weight 
fifty-two lbs. per bushel. The grass crop caught extremely well, 
about double of that sown the same time with oats. 



Value of Barley. 



• 



38 bushels, 6s. per bushel, $38 00 

Value of straw, 2 00 

$40 00 

JExpense of CtUtivation and Seed. , 

Two bushels barley sown, |2 00 

One acre plowed twice, 2 00 

Sowing and harvestm^, 75 

One-quarter part of six loads compost manure, val- 
ued at $1 per load, (remainder for future crops,) 1 50 

Threshing and harvesting, 3 00 

9 25 

Balance, $30 76 

Interest for use of land will be oSaet in betterments made 
for future crops. The balance of $30 75 in favor of the crop. 
' WILLIAM P. RIDDLB. 
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Bilhhorough bb> — December 1, 1853. 
Personally appearing William P. Riddle made oaih^ tixat tiie 
foregoing statement by him subscribed is true. 

JAMES 0. ADAMS, JmUce of the Peace. 



R. W. & J. W. CuBRiBK^s Statement. 

Manner of CvlUvabion. — Sowed my barley the 18ih April, 
on old ground, whicl^ was planted last year (1852,) Inth com 
and potatoes, three-fourths com, one-fourth potatoes. Spread 
on and put in the hill last year about twenty loads of manure, 
(forty bushels to the load,) three-fourths muck, one-fourth cat- 
tle and hog manure, with some ashes. Last synng plowed once 
and sowed two and a half bushels barley to the acre. Did not 
manure it any this year. Harrowed once before sowing and 
once after, and then sowed three per cent, herds gra^s seed and 
twenty lbs. clover seed ; then brashed it over ; sowed barley 
dry, not soaked. Cut the barley 23d July. 

iEoiypenBe of OuMvation. 

For plowing one acre, $3 00 

Two and a half bushels barley, at 6s., 2 50 

Sowing and harrowing, 2 25 

Cutting and housing,. 2 25 

Threshing and cleansing, 2 00 

Interest on land, $75 per acre, 4 50 

One-fourth of twenty loads of manure, last year, 5 Q|| 

$2150 

Cr. by thirty-fiv^ bushels barley, at 92 cts., $32 20 

" by straw, 9 00 

$4120 
2150 

Profits from one acre, ; : $19 70 

The above respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

R. W. CURRIER, 
JOHN W. CURRIER. 
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We, Reuben W. Currier and John W. Currier, do testify and 
say that the above statement by us subscribed is true. 

Before me— J. E. STANYAN, JuaUce of ike Peace. 



STATEMENT ON OATS. 



Mr. Marsh's Statement. 

Soil, loam, on a hard-pan subsoil ; previous crop, com ; plow- 
ed from five to six inches deep ; was plowed and cross-plowed in 
the early part of April, and sown in ite second week in April ; 
no manure Ihis seasod ; quantity of seed sown three and three- 
fourths bushels, nearly, per acre ; harvested about the tenth of 
August, with the cradle mostly, a few by the road side with the 
sickle ; Ihreshed by hand about September twenty-second ; yield 
on the acre seventy-eight bushels, weighing per bushel thirty- 
eight pounds. No extra labor or expense to produce the crop, 
which was diminished to some extent by the depredations of the 
grass-hoppers. The seed was from oats obtained from the Patent 
office, and are called here Irish oats. The land descended to the 
southeast and was somewhat affected by the drought in June and 
July. The grain, generally, was not lodged at all. Under some 
small trees and by the road side it was somewhat lodged. There 
• Vere over forty young apple trees on this acre. 

EDMUND A. MARSH. * 

Walpole, Dec. 23, 1863. 

Cheshire^ ss.y Dec. 23, 1853. — Subscribed and sworn to be- 
fore me— FREDERICK VOSE, Justice of the Peace. 
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STATEMENT ON BUCKWHEAT. 

Me. Flbtchjir's Statement. 

Berry ^ Nov. 28, 1853. 
Q-enUemen^ cornrnittee of State Agricultural Society on Grain 
Crop9 — Sir 9 : — ^I herein give you a statement of my crop of 
buckwheat, a sample of which I offerecj^ for your examination at 
the State Fair in October last. The piece of land on which it 
was raised contains by survey oae and three-eights^of an acre. 
The quantity of grain was twenty eight bushels. The weight of 
the buckwheat was fifty pounds per bushel. This crop of buck* 
wheat was grown m, old worn out grass land, which has produced 
but very little grass for years. Not any manure was veed. The 
land was plowed and sown on the twenty-seventh and tw^ity- 
eighth of June. I estimate the expense of labor in growing and 
harvesting this crop at seven dollars. Value of <he grain this 
year twenty-dght dollars. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN L. FLETCHER. 
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TREASURER'S 

Br. New HampiMre State Agncvltwral Society in aceotrnt 
Smyth^ Treamrer^ 

1853, Sept. 1. — ^To cash paid as follows, viz : — 
On premium accounts for 1851, as per receipt book, (A.) $7 00 
" " « .1852, " " (B.) 1100 00 

For sflver ware premiums, as per vouchers, 1 to 3, (0.) 106 25 
^^ premium books, badges and stationery, 

as per vouchers, 4 to 12, (D.) 110 64 
" printing, " 13 to 19, (E.) 195 93 

" postage, express and expenses, " 20 to 26, (F.) 191 66 
" rent of f^ grounds, " 27 to 29, (G.) 51 00 

« teaming and trucking, « 80 to 35, (H.) 52 95 

" forage and provisions, " 86 to 41, (I.) 437 92 

" lumber and materials, " 42 to 45, (J.) 276 30 

« labor, " 46 to 91, (K.) 495 57 

« police, « 92 to 94, (L.) 187 56 

" publishing transactions, " 95 to 102, (M.) 347 23 

<* music, ) " 103, (N.) 100 00 

« miscellaneous expenses, " 104 to 105, (0.) 27 50 

" rent of tents, « 106, (P.) 240 00 

3,906 50 
Cash in the Treasury, 1,175 25 

$5,081 76 
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REPORT. 



currmtjfrom Sept. 1, 1852, to Sept. 1, 1853, with Frederick 

Or. 

1853, Sept. 1. — ^By cash received, as follows, viz : — 
For badges of membership and entrance fees to the 

Faii^ October, 1852, ^ $2,602 15 

From citizens of Meredith Bridge, 576 14 

For rent of grounds, 167 50 

From George W. Nesmith, towards life membership,. . 5 00 

" Dixi Crosby, " « ..5 00 

" Stephen Brown, " " ..8 00 
In the Treasury, Sept. 1, 1852, , 1,722 96 

$5,081 75 
FREDERICK SMYTH, Treasurer. 

I have examined the foregoing accounts, and found them cor- 
rectly cast and fully vouched. 

DANIEL CLARK, Auditor. 
October 4, 1853. 
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(A.) Cashp'emiims of 1851, as per receipt book. 

Humphrey Moore, Milford, on Indian com, $7 00 

(B.) Cash premiums of 1852, paid as per receipt book. 

Peter liGtchell, on vegetables, $6 00 

R. G. Lewis, " 4 00 

Cyrus T. Lane, on carrots, , .2 00 

S. H. Williams, on cabbages, 2 00 

Matthew Holmes, on onions, 2 00 

Ebenezer Eastman, on pumpkins,. 2 00 

Joseph Marshall, on tomatoes, 2 00 

Benjamin Jewett, on beets, * 2 00 

S. Koberts, on parsnips, 2 00 

Charles Hanson, on potatoes, 2 00 

Wm. Haile, on quinces, 3 00 

Daniel Dow, " 2 00 

John T. Coffin, on grapes, 8 00 

Peter Mitchell, on melons, 3 00 

James H. Diman, on peaches,. 4 00 

Abel Conner, " 3 00 

0. Pinn^, on plums, 3 00 

Isaac Whittemore, on cranberries, 3 00 

J. S. Thompson, on apples, '. 4 00 

0. Pinneo, " '. 3 00 

Charles Colby, " 4 00 

David Clement, " 3 00 

W. H. Sanders, " 4 00 

Joseph Pinneo, " 3 00 

S. C. Lyford, on pears, 4 00 

Wm. RamsdeU, « 3 00 

Daniel Dow, on bull, 12 00 

Cyrus K. Flether, " 12 00 

Ebenezer Eastman, " 8 00 

S.Rand, " 8 00 

James M. Whiton, " 7 00 

Eichard Neal, on bull calf, 5 00 

" " on cow, 10 00 

JosesMoulton, « 8 00- 

J.P.Morrison, " 10 00 

Simeon Wadleigh, " 8 00 

J. M. Bean, onheifers, 8 00 

Ebenezer Eastman, on heifer, # .6 00 

Isaac N. Sawyer, " 8 00 
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James M. Whiton^ on hdfers, $6 00 

Belknap county, on oxen, * 40 00 

Grafton " « ...*.... SO 00 

Merrimack" " ; 20 00 

Town of Keene, " 20 00 

« Haverhffl, " 16 00 

« Meredith, " 10 00 

Andrew H. Towne, « • . . .12 00 

Hiram Colby, « 9 00 

W. H. Wadleigh, « 6 00 

Town of Gilmanton, on steers, ^ 15 00 

Town of Unity, « ' 12 00 

" Meredith, « 8 00 

J. M. Bean, « 6 00 

E. J. Glidden, " 8 00 

E. 0. Bean, " 6 00 

Isaac Leavitt, " 6 00 

W. J. Durgin, « .^ 3 00 

Moses Pickering, « .* 6 00 

Isaac Leavitt, on fat cattle, 8 00 

Jdm H. Durgin, « 6 00 

J. B. Durrell, " 4 00 

E. J. Glidden, « 6 00 

Lewis Perry, on hcwrses, 20 00 

John B. BaOey, " 16 00 

Lyman W. Webster, on horse, 10 00 

J. D. Hidden, " 16 00 

P. Brown, << 10 00 

John F. Neally, " 10 00 

Samuel Tilton> « 7 00 

Leonard Gerrish, « 10 00- 

Wm. Haile, " 7 00 

Gxeenleaf Clarke, " 8 00 

Stephen Brown, " ... 3 00 

S. 6. Berry, " 8 00 

Joseph Sweatt, " 6 00 

Nath'l BoyntiHi, « 8 00 

John Wadleigh, « 6 00 

J. B. Elliott, on mules, 6 00 

J. A. & E. T. Miller, on sheep, 18 00 

George Slow, " 46 00 

I. N. Sawyer, " 16 00 

George Dewey, " 8 00 

John Chapman, ' " 6 00 

ffiramFrench, << 4 00 

13 
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J. B. Durrell, on sheep, * ; . . . |6 00 

Charles Wadlei^, " 4 00 

J.M.Bean, « ..6 00 

Wilham Parker, on swine, , 18 00 

James M. Whiton, " 14 00 

Henry Shaw, " 6 .00 

H. H. Kimball, " 4 00 

J. S. Elliott, on plowing, 10 00 

A. Burbank, « 8 00 

S. Mugridge, « 5 00 

Hiram Colby, " 10 00 

E. W. Burbank, *' 8 00 

W. H. Smith, « 5 00 

Ephraim* Wood, on cheese, 6 00 

Samuel Wood, « 5 00 

Danforth Rice, on honey, 5 00 

D. W. BiU, on sug^, 6 00 

Orrin Head, on chaise, '.'. . 7 00 

George Kenrifey, on wagon, 7 00 

N. C. Tilton, " 6 00 

Geo. W. Shepherd, on sleigh, 5 00 

Harris $; Hutchinson, on cassimere, 8 00 

" " on doeskm, 8 00 

Portsmouth Steam Mill, on lawns, 5 00 

John A. McClui;e, on blankets, 4 00 

J, K. Wilkinson, on flannel, 4 00 

Wm. Kelsea, on woolen cloth, 4 00 

D. W. Bill, on kersey, 4 00 

Mrs. D. W. Ring, on'linen thread, 2 00 

J. A. Potter, on sewing silk, 6 00 

.Mrs. D. W. Fling, on Snen hose, 2 00 

Polly Wilson, on woolen yam, 2 00 

Mary H. Sanborn, on hose, 4 00 

J. P. Kimball, on gloves, .2 00 

J. F. Taylor, on hose, 2 00 

Mrs. Mcbougall, on bonnets, .6 00 

Miss Sarah M. Merrill, on bread, .6 00 

Mrs. Richard Bartlett, « 4 00 

Mrs. A. L. Webster, ' " .5 00 

Miss Susan B. Moulton, " .4 00 

Bryant & Jenness, on furniture, 10 00 

Cyrus Hill, on hats and furs, 10 00 

Hartshorn & Tuttle, on stoves, 7 00 

C<>le, Davis & Co., " .10 00 

Orrin Head, on chaise harness, ^ ... .3 00 
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J. D. Johnson, on harnesses, $9 00 

George Kenney, on whips, 3 00 

R. G. L. Bartlett, on overcoat,; 5 00 

S. P. Redfield, on dress coat, 5 00 

Mills & Lewis, on boots and shoes, 7 00 

Samuel Dudley, " 5 00 

J. J. Morrill, on leather,. 3 00 

Ward & McQuesten, on gloves, « ! 5 00 

Josiah Clark, on boots, 3 00 

Claremont Cutlery Co., on cutlery, ^ . 10 00 

Dunlap & Parker, on silver ware, 10 00 

James Whitcher, on wooden ware, 4 00 

Porter Blanchafd, on chum, .2 00 

S. W. Sanders, on tin work, 5 00 

Abbott, Jenks & Co, on printing, 3 00 

Joseph Marshall, on binding, 5 00 

Andrew McParland, on essay, , I .^ 10 00 

H. 0. French, on poultry, ...! 6 00 

Thadeus Cathrin, on " '. 3 00 

G. T. Sanboi^n, on ducks, 3 00 

G. Jj. Folsom, on " '.3 00 

N. Blanchard, on geese, 3 00 

R. W. Currier, on fowls, 3 00 

Mrs. C. P. Towle, on needlework, 8 00 

Miss Ellen Hampson, " : . .6 00 

Mrs. E. C. Poster, on counterpane, 2 00 

Miss Ellen Hampson, on embroidery, , 3 00 

Mrs. C. P. Towle, on wrought chair, 2 00 

$1100 00 

(C.) Silver Premitima. 

H. H. Ladd, $92 50 

Young, Coffin & Co., 12 75 

$105 ^5 
(D.) Premium Books^ Badges and Stationery. 

Wm. H. Fisk, $16 27 

Wm. Young, 2 88 

J. C. Moulton, \ 3 48 

Dobles & Baker, 6 87 

P. K. Chandler, 6 53 

W. McDopgall, 12 09. 
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M. T. Gates, 9 6S 

P. Smyih, 47 62 

a E. & A. M. Mitchen, 5 87 



$110 64 



t 



(E.) Printing. 



R. Andrews, $45 00 

R. 0. Stevens, , 8 25 

James 0. Adams, 124 00 

Emerson & Wortman, 6 00 

Young & Brewster, • 6 00 

Abbott, Jenks & Co., 5 18 

Campbell & Gilmore, 2 50 

$195 93 
(P.) Postage^ JExprets and Hixpenses. 

James Hersey, postage, .' $17 61 

Cheney & Co., express, 10 61 

Cheney, Langdon & Co., express,; , . 2 25 

P. Smyth, expanses, 71 57 

« « 9 62 

John S.* Walker, expenses, 80 00 

$191 66 
(G.) For Fair Oround. 

0. R. Dinsmore, Meredith Bridge, $25 00 

Stephen Perley, " " 16 00 

David Bowman, " " 10 00 

$5100 
(H.) Teaming and Trucking. 

E. B. Lawrence, $5 00 

Samuel Thompson, 33 45 

J. E. Little, 5 00 

B. P. Chapman, 4 00 

HiU & Cheney, 2 50 

E. J. Drake, 3 00 



• 



$52 96 
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(I.) Forage cmd Provisions. 

Rtman & TKlton, $299 17 

Daniel Ames, 1 00 

Daniel G. Ladd, 6 67 

E. A. T^lejy 115 00 

J. P. Lawrence, 1 38 

John Tilton, 4 00 

C. A. Osgood, 10 76 

$437 92 
(^.) Lumber and Materials. 

Charies Lane, $158 72 

L. G. Folsom, 48 90 

Gale & Co., \. 4 86 ; 

H. J. French, . ! 66 82 

John Chapman, ... « ...••• 2 00 

$276 8d 

(K.) Labor. 

G. W. Burley, $7 00 

Samuel PerMns, 2 60 

Levi M. Sanbom, 3 00 

W. T. Batchelder, 2 00 

F. Beutia, 8 26 

B. W. Jewett, 8 00 

Cteorge Garman and others, 2 60 

Daniel Johnson, 10 50 

Wm. Johnson, 2 50 

Edward Bacon, ' ^ 37 00 

Nathan Clay, 5 50 

John Clay, 60 

Samuel Keith, 16 00 

John L. Keasor, 7 60 

Amos Jenness, 2 70 

Luiher Taylor, . , 2 60 

Sanbom Stevens, 46 88 

John J. Manning, ....••••.•••. 8 26 

D- G. Drake, 6 00 

J. T. Weeks, 8 00 

Newell Tilton, , 16 00 

D. M. Fisk, 4 00 
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James S. Anderson, 5 00 

S.W. Sanders, 4 23 

Benjamin Sanbom, 15 00 

E. A. Nurse, .16 30 

E. Keasor, 10 00 

Jeremiah Langley, 7 50 

J. F. Clough, 10 00 

F. A. Brown, 12 00 

W. B. Webster, 13 25 

Wm. Craig, 2 35 

John C. Young, 5 00 

John Rowe, 4 00 

John L. KeDey, * 9 25 

H. G. Lowell, i 10 00 

C. F. Walker, 6 70 

Daniel Gark, ,...' 2 00 

Samuel Mugridge, 56 39 

J. T. Coffin, 29 67 

J. A. Stearns, $. 6 35 

F. B. Eaton, 14 00 

E. Robinson, 7 25 

John T. Coffin, ' 36 80 

$475 57 
(L.) Police. 

Bartlett HDl, 6169 10 

D. Randlet, 8 45 

Wm. H. HiU, 10 00 
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(M.) PMisMng, , Transactions. 

Butterfield & Hill, printing extra copies, $122 00 

T. R. Crosby, for writing, 35 00 

James 0. Adams, for compiling and expenses, 125 00 

B. W. Thayer & Co., for engraving, 40 00 

B. F. Eaton, for drawing,. 3 50 

F. Gleason, for engraving, 20 00 

Concord RailroacJ, freight, 1 73 

$347 23 
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(N.) Mutie. 

Meredith Band, $100 00 

(0.) Mitcelltmeotu Expentet. 

W. S. King, $25 00 

Warren Perley, 2 60 

$27 50 
(P.) Fvt Tmtt. 
R.M.Yale, $240 00 
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EROSION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



The condition of Trap Dikes in New Hammhire an evidence 
cmd measure of Erosion ; hy Oliver P. Hubbard, M* jD., 
Professor of Chemistry j Mineralogy and Geology in Dart- 
mouth College. 

[This article was originally published in the Americal Journal 
of Science and Art, vol. 9. In compliance with the request of 
the Secretary, Prof. Hubbard has communicated it to the So- 
ciety for publication in the Transactions. — Secretary.'] 

In New Hampshire, whose geology is diaracterized chiefly by. 
primary rocks and metamorphic slates, trap dikes are exceecl- 
ingly numerous, and they have an evident relation both in posi- 
tion and character to those of the adjoining States. Among 
ihem all, none have yet been described, (perhaps not observed,) 
fhaf are emuotent at all above the rocks enclosing them ; and 
there is only one place where the bulk and prominence of the 
trap is such as to indicate a centre of elevation, or greater re- 
mstance to erosion, than in the adjacent rock. This is the most 
northern of the peaks of Ossipee Mountain, east of Lake Win- 
nipisiogee ; it is described as " an isolated, bare, precipitous 
range of bluish greenstone rock,'* and abundant fragments are 
found on the adjoining peak, covering the gneiss. From this 
point as a centre, series of dikes seem to radiate in various dt- 
rections ; one group east of Red Hill, ranging north 60 or 70 
deg. west, and varying from one to three or four feet in width ; 
another similar one, west of Red Hill, near Squam Lake, from 
one inch to ten feet wide, rang^lg east and west. '' These dikes 
are distinctly marked over the surface of the granite including 
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ihem. They have been worn and polished by the action of dilu- 
yial currents, so that a level and smooth surface, comprising 
many thousand square feet, lies entirely bare of soil."* 

In volume 34 of this Journal, (p. 105,) I have described a 
number of trap dikes, presenting the same relations to the en- 
closing rock, and without doubt there are hundreds of mstances 
of the kind m New Hampshire and Vermont ; and they are 
found at all levels, and continuous for considerable distances. 
The present condition of these dikes is, obviously, evidence of 
more or less erosion. I propose to cite in this paper exampks 
of trap dikes in New Hampshire and vicinity, which shall diow 
how far they are evidences and measures of erosion, whether an- 
cient or recent. 

The trap in New Hampshire occurs in relation to the surround- 
ing rocks either — ^1. Worn off smooth and plane with the adjor- 
cent rockj whether the surface be horizontal or inclined. 2. 
Below ^ surface^ when in a state of decomposition, and form- 
ing, it may be, the channel of a stream — 3. Prominent above, 
as at the peak of Ossipee, and when forming an occasional bar- 
rier of a stream, where the surrounding rock has been removed. 
• There are believed to be very few instances of the third con- 
dition.. Bear Gamp river is crossed by a dike one to two feet 
, wide, which forms a barrier, the granite having decayed awaj. 
There may possibly be an instance in Red Hill, where ihe dike 
is exposed on one (the lower ?) side by the removal of the 
gramte.f 

(a.) Of the second kind, tiiere is an example in the rear o£( 
the Willey house, referred to by Mr. Lyell in his second tour, 
and described by me previously in vol. 34 of this Journal. The 
trap is the bed of a small mountain torrent, in some parts de- 
composing, in others very hard. This dike was traced this sea- 
son (June, 1849,) by some members of our party, § along a 
continuous and deep channel &r up the mountain, which is fringed 
with a vivid green of deciduous shrubs, that mark Hhe water 

* Geology of New Hampshire, p. 72. 

t American Joamal ni Sdenee, toI. 84, p. 113. 

t Ibid, p. 111. 

] ^Members ci the Senior Class in Dartmondi College. 
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courses in the mountains. As there must hare been a time 
when the channel had no existence, tuid ilie trap fiUed it, up to 
the plane of the mountain, the formation of the water course 
v$Aj fairij be attributed to the decomposition of the dike, and 
the depth of the channel is evidently a measure of the erosion. 

(5.) Tie " ilume," in the *« Franconia Notch,'* is a deep 
chasm ten to siicteen feet wide, ^^ having mural precipices of 
(very hard) granite on each side," forty to sixty feet high, while 
a mountsun torrent rushes through it at high water. I saw it 
last June, after a severe drought of some weeks ; there was but 
little water, and no difficulty in ascending it with occasional 
wading, and climbing over the large angular and rounded rocks 
in the way.' The direction of the channel is north 80 deg. east. 
At its lower end on the right hand is a trap dike, in several dis- 
tinct lines, each a few inches wide, mounting high in curved 
plates in the side of the cliff; farther on iliey decline and coa- 
lesce into one dike twenty inches wide, which passes under the 
water. 

The dike crosses the fissure obliquely at about N. 75 deg. E., 
and is seen some rods farther up the stream in a vertical section 
extending to the top of the opjosite bank. 

The trap where constantly wet is softened and decomposing;, 
and above, on the sides, is compact, very much fissured and 
staiaed deep with oxyd of iron. This fissure, like the former, 
must be admitted to have been filled by the intrusion of trap, 
and to have become a water channel by the removal of the dike ; 
the channel, therefore, is some measure of the erosion of the trap 
and its rocky enclosures by existing agency. 

((?.) The description given in the Geology of New Hampshire 
of the beautiful Dixville Notch, in the northern part of the State, 
suggests similar conclusions. 

" The summit of the (new) road (passing through the Notch 
to* Portland, Me.,) is 835 feet above the plain of Colebrook. 
The direction of the pass is N. E. and S. W., and it is walled 
on both sides by towering ledges and pinnacles of mica slate, 
which stand nearly vertical, dipping to the N. W. 80 deg., and 
attain an elevation of 600 to 800 feet from the road"— of course 
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about 1600 feet above Colebrook ; and the Notch is paraUel to 
the direction of the strata, which clearly have been remoyed on 
this line. Can we discover any disturbing agency or predispos- 
ing cause for this depression, from the summit of which the 
streams flow either way into the Androscog^ and the Connecti- 
cut ? We learn' that " dikes of basaltiform trap intersect the 
" strata near the middle (summit ?) of the Notch, and large loose 
blocks of it are seen in abundance on its north-west side. It 
contains very large crystals of basaltic hornblende and glassy 
white feldspar." The course of these dikes is not given. " On 
the north side of this road, forty or fifty rods back in the forest, 
is a ravine called * the Flume.' It was formed by the decay oi 
a large trap dike. The chasm is twenty feet deep and from ten 
to twenty feet wide, and is the channel of a stream of water, 
firom whence it received its name. . The trap dike runs N. 30 
deg. E., and S. 30 deg. W., and is six feet wide. It is slightly 
porphyritic with feldspar crystals, and is of a dark brown color. 
It divides into large cubical blocks, which form a series of steps, 
so that when there is but little water a person may walk a con- 
siderable distance up the flume upon them. The principal ledge 
at this spot is granite, which protrudes through the mica date." 

Here we find a gorge through a mica slate range parallel with 
its direction, N. E. and S.- W., the slate dipping N. W. 80 deg., 
intersected by trap dikes ; and near, another trap dike in a fis- 
sure, having the course N. 80 deg. E., which is a variation of 
only 15 deg. from the direction of the Notch, and all coincide 
in direction with the slate. But whether the different dikes are 
connected or not, erosion would seem to be indicated, down to 
the present level of the dikes, to the amount of 800 feet 

(c?.) To cite one more case where the agent is still acting. 
The Waterqueechy river at Queechy Village, Hartford, Vt., 
makes a high fall of twenty feet over a dam of ten feet, and its 
rocky channel and sides are covered with pot-holes, and the 
gravel banks are here some eighty feet above, with several ter- 
races extending down a mile or more, where the narrow valley 
becomes b, eui de sae, from which the water could not have es- 
caped before the present outiet existed, except at a much higher 
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Uod* At tibis point the river enters a rocky ckainel, called 
^' The Gulf," at a large angle with its previous course, and runs 
S. S. W. with a rapid descent for nearly a mile. The left baaok 
(in the descent) is nearly vertical, though receding at top, and 
by estimate one hundred feet high, and the opposite badb:, with 
various irregularities, is in party and in some places enUrelj/, 
made up of a trap dike from three to six and ten feet thick, 
whose course is N. N, E. and dip 68 deg. south-easterly, and co- 
incident in these respects with the mica slate enclosing and un- 
derlying it, and parallel of course to the stream. It has h^re 
and there been crossed by the stream and extensively removed 
with the slate below it, and a channel has been made on both 
cddes which is filled at high water ; and again the dike is found 
enclosing the slate, and is extremely hard and compact. 

Passing off at right angles to this dike, as lateral branches, 
and crosring under the stream, are two other large vertical dikes 
which are very distinctiy seen in section in the perpendicular wall 
of slate opposite, and they may be traced some distance easterly 
from the top of the bank, but are soon concealed Iby gravel and 
soil. One of tiiese is twelve feet wid^, of light blue color, and 
beautifully amygdaloidal, with numerous white crystalized balls. 

These last dikes do not seem to have been injected subsequent- 
ly to the first, but are so blended at their union with it as to 
leave no doubt of their being .one system, and a part of the trap 
net-work which extends through the region. 

The pot-holes and troughs or elliptical holes are very numer- 
ous throughout the channd, as may be seen at low water, and 
they occur where tiiere is no fall. They are produced by tiie 
action of a very rapid stream over an irregular surface. There 
can hardly be found a more satisfactory case of erosion by exist- 
ing agencies. At the same time the trap dikes whose perpen- 
dicular secticm measures the extent of the specific action, indi- 
cate in their easterly extension, level with the surface of the en- 
closing rock of the bank above, the prevalence of earlier and 
more general superficial causes of denudation. 

* I am informed by the Rev. Mr. Dudley, of the village, that between the 
gulf and the village there are two distinct deserted channels parallel to the pres- 
ent one, bat much higher, where in all probability the river once ran. 
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(«.) At fhe termination of the Mass. and Yt. Bailroad, near 
the Cftnnecticut river bridge at Brattleboro', Yt., it was neces- 
sary to remove by blasting a large amonftt of slate rock, which 
was graded down about thirty feet to the level of the track, 
which is about thirty feet above the river. The whole of the 
surface of the rock laid bare was very smooth, and worn into 
curves and channels and then scratched every where with strong 
marks, of varying north and south directions, parallel and cross- 
ing each other in groups. In this bank was a large trap dike 
ttiirty and more feet wide, whose surface was cwncident with 
that of the slate, and showed the same marks, continuous from 
one to the other. 

The direction of the dike is about N. N. E., in a line with the 
bridge across the river, and it is quite probable the dike extends 
a long distance either way, and was once a barrier to the river. 
The Connecticut river is here bounded on the east by a high 
rocky mountidn, and the position and appearances of the dike in 
relation to the river suggest the inference that the removal of the 
trap is a fair measure of the erosion at this place, and, at least 
in part, of that produced %j the action of the river (sixty feet.) 

A small stream from the west, in a deep rocky channel just 
north of the bluff removed, seems to have had its course deflect- 
ed so as to empty into the Connecticut river just north of the in- 
tersection of the latter river and the dike, and their joint force 
lias continued to reduce the level of the latter so as to afford the 
free passage of the river. 

(/.) We may mention here, before proceeding, a few facts 
brought to li^t by the different railroad surveys in New Hamp- 
shire and Yermont. The Rutland and Burlington Railroad 
crosses the Green Mountains at Mount Holly gap, at a level of 
1860 feet above the Connecticut river.* In this place a cut;was 
made tiirough a muck swamp, which exhumed some remarkable 
elephantine remains.f The White Mountain 'Railroad survey 
from tiie Connecticut up the Ammonoosuck, passes the summit 
in or near Whitefield, at six hundred and £% feet above the 

* See profiles and reports of these roads. 

tAgassiz. Proceedings Am. Assoc. ' for Ady. Science, held at Cambridge, 
September 1, 1849. 
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Cknmeciiout, and &is wi&in twelve miles of Fabyan's in Hke 
White Mountains. The Passumpsic BaUroad oyercomes the 
summit in Sutton, at about nine hundred feet above tibe Gonneci- 
icnt at West Lebanon. The Central Bailroad of Vermont passes 
the summit between the White and Winooski rivers near Mont- 
pelier, nine hundred and thirty feet above the Connecticut at 
West Lebanon. The Northern Railroad, from Concord, New 
Hampshire, to the Connecticut, passes ihe summit between the 
Merrimack Mid Connecticut valleys in Orange, wiih high grades 
of 52.80 feet in a mile on both sides, at an elevation of eight 
hundred and thirty feet above the Merrimack at Concord, and 
only gix himdred and eighty-two feet above the Connecticut river 
on the west. 

If at any time, by reason of tiie difference of level of these 
valleys of Connecticut and Merrimack rivers, water were dis- 
charged from one to the other for a l<Hig period through ihe lower 
passes, we should expect to have evidence of it engraved upon 
the rocks. If such evidences were discovered as we know from 
our running streams to be tiie effect of water, we shall be justi- 
fied in referring tiiem to a similar agenc^, i. e», water in motion. 
Should we observe phenomena like what are frequently seen in 
ihe less rapid parts of a river and above dams in a rapid stream^ 
we may refer their production to a similar cause. 

The original features of this Orange summit were remarkable, 
but they have been very much altered by the cut for the rail- 
road, which has however added, by the new features developed, 
very mueh to its geological interest. The facts have an impor- 
tant bearing on problems which are now arisipg witii reference to 
the geological history of New England, and are therefore worthy 
of record. A description, in part, is given by Dr. C. T. Jackson, 
in the Geology of New Hampshire, p. 113. 

The turnpike from Canaan, on the northwest, passes some 
miles along the edge and on the sides of sand and gravel hills 
on til© borders of an extensive swampy, peaty meadow, with a 
sandy bottom, which has long ramifications into intervale valleys, 
tiien near a shallow pond of a few acres, which is fed by a rivu- 
let coming from the hackmatac swamp at the base of the summits 
14 
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The yallej narrows rapidly, and towarda the sammit we find nu- 
merous long sand and gravel hills, shaped like an inverted boat, 
twenty to thirty feet high, parallel nearly to each other and to 
ihe general ttend of the valley, with channels for surface water 
between them. 

The depression or gap is several hundred feet below the gen- 
eral height of the range, and the old road formerly passed the 
summit at an elevation about forty feet above the swamp, and 
was made in the lowest channel cut by the waters formerly nm- 
ning here, and directly by the side of the " well,"* made a slight 
descent across soft ground on a log causeway, then over a rocky 
bridge and down into Grafton valley. « 

This well or pot-hole, as figured, appears worn down on the 
side next tiie road three feet lower than on the opposite ; its depth 
is eight feet ; its diameter is between four and five feet at top, 
and about two feet at bottom. A large number of small, smooth 
rounded stones from this well are in my possession, and in the 
Dartmouth College cabinet is a plum-shaped smooth mass of 
granite, which weighs two hundred and ninety pounds. 

The surface oi the rock, wherever seen, even high above the 
road track, is water-worn into cavities and channels descending 
to the southward, and great numbers of pot-holes have been un- 
covered, which have a tendency to a linear direction nearly north 
and south. In laying out the railroad, soundings were made be- 
tween the two rocky barriers to the depth of near forty feet, in 
.a peat bog, and the rock cutting was considerably diminished by 
laying the track about north and south, and obliterating wholly 
•or in part many pot-holes of large and small size. Through the 
kindness of my friend, B. Bake well, Esq., I refer to his drawing 
"of the section made by ihe railroad on its west side. 

The cut is north and south about 1600 feet long and thirty- 
five feet deep ; the railroad is at the base, and the former car- 
riage road at the top. 

A, granite, presenting two rocky barriers «, 8% the latter some- 
what the highest : — these to the eastward rise more rapidly into 

* Figured, Geo!. N. H., p. lU. 
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ridges than on the west. The course of the 
channels in the granite is diagonal from the 
east side and descends south, showing certain- 
ly the direction of the stream, (^q) Quartz 
veins from one to four inches thick, dipping 
from 85 deg. to 42 deg. S. E., intersecting 
the granite. These are cut off in barrier («') 
by two large veins (/) (f} of whitish green 
feldspar with mica, and in some parts is hand- 
some graphic granite, and all much harder and 
more difficult to excavate than the granite ; 
(/) is fifty-six feet wide and (/) twenty-one 
feet. Their course is N. 18 deg. E., and dip 
westerly 66 deg., and by the light color of the 
feldspar they may be traced by the eye in a 
tortuous course far up the hills. B B' B^' are 
deposits without stratification, of fine and 
coarse gravel, with large and small rounded 
pebbles covering ihe granite and extending 
somewhat lower than the track of the rulroad ; 
the p(»rtion B^' was made up chiefly of pebbles 
of the larger size, even one foot by one and 
one-half foot. C is a bed or deposit of swamp 
nmck, filling to the brim the excavation in the 
gravel and covering it from 8 to 8^ This ex- 
tends below the track, and east and west, and 
18 some two hundred feet wide, in the line of 
section between B' B'^. The draining of tiiis 
swamp on the south caused it to settie and 
tear apart in large patches, and to prevent its 
filling the track as fast as the excavations went 
on, a close row of piles thirty feet long were 
driven on each side and braced apart at top. 
Coniferous trees of conidderable sLec, eighteen 
inches in diameter, are found in this at all 
levels, prostrate and with roots attached, and 
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also lying on stumps Hiat were still in a vertical position ; Yrhen 
cut thej were found in the interior quite sound and of bright 
color, (t) Is a dike of gray amygdaloidal trap, three and one 
half feet wide. Its course is N. 30 deg. E. ; it was traced 
southwesterly up to the top of the ridge, some hundreds of feet 
above the road, for a distance of near half a mile, where it is 
only one foot wide ; it may also be traced some way on the east- 
ward side of the road. 

In my note-book are memoranda of pot-holes measured here, 
some of which (the last three) have been since in part removed. 
1. 16 inches diameter and 4 feet deep. 



2. 


4 feet " 


and 4 


a 


u 


8. 


8i and 4 ft " 


and 10 


u 


it 


4. 


4i feet " 


and 8 


u 


u 


5. 


18 " . " 


and 12 


u 


" now less than a semicircle. 


6. 


6 " « 


and 8 


a 


" a semicircle. 


7. 


8 " " 


and 10 


a 


" in two curves, as if two 



holes had been worn into one. 

No. 1, was filled with peat, and discovered by sounding with 
an iron bar ; at a single blow the bar struck on the bottom a flat- 
tened, rounded smooth stone, of about four pounds weight, which 
was the last agent in the excavation of the hde. There is also 
a rocky channel some rods in length, oblique from the northedst, 
which is cut ofiF by the raibroad at its lower end ; it is twelve feet 
wide and eleven feet deep, and contains near its mouth large 
rounded granite boulders from one to seven feet diameter. Such 
masses as these, with the great number of similar ones, large and 
rounded, in the portion of the gravel bed at B", are proofs of the 
tumultuous action of a great body of water, by whose agency 
they were 'Carried along into this whirlpool and revolved till they 
were rounded and often reduced to pebbles and powder, and thus 
removed to give place to others. At various stages in the pro- 
cess, some may have escaped from the excavaticms and were car- 
ried over the south summit, («) or were lodged on its north side. 

The phenomena here presented indicate a long continued dis- 
charge of a large current of water throu^ this gap, from north 
to south, which has worn down the mountain range hundreds of 
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feet, as shown by the feldspathic veins, and especially by the 
trap dike^ which was injected since the veiiis, as it cuts one of 
them. Similar circumstances mnst hare been often repeated at 
higher levels, while this erosion was in progress. " The well " 
beside the road has been lowered three feet on one side, so as to 
form a channel in which the early road was made, while below 
this level it was perfect, and eight feet deep. We may suppose, 
with reason, that these wells had been of similar dimensions 
through a long period, while the action was going on, and that 
excavation below kept pace with the removal of the upper por- 
tion. 

Between these two remarkable barriers on the north and soutii 
the excavation in granite of this lon^tudinal valley is more than 
forty feet deep and six hundred feet wide ; it has a very uneven 
surface, with rounded hummocks rising from the bottom, as shown 
on the east and west side of the railroad, in a section from eight 
to eighteen feet high above the track. On the north side it is 
filled wifli the acqumulations of gravel, and on the south side the 
basin in this gravel is filled with a depoat of peat, containing 
abundance of prostrate trees apparentiy of successive genera- 
tions. ' 

The configuration of the excavated gravel shows the last re- 
sult of moving water ; the accumulation of the swamp muck and 
ihe growth of trees in this cavity are of course of subsequent 
date. The violence of the current which has here acted may be 
inferred from tiie wearing efiects exhibited on the rocks of the 
valley, south and east, where they are tooothed and rounded at 
elevations far above the stream now flowing there ; also from the 
great depth of Tewksfcury Pond, and from the extensive beds of 
pebbles, washed clean of all fine materials, sand and soil, in Dan- 
bury, about ten miles southeast. 

Again — ^we see no evidence at present that these excavations 
and irregularities were produced by water faUirtg from a very 
great height ; they a^ e rather tiie effect of a uniform though vio- 
lent current ; the same marks are seen in the slate and hard trap 
of tiie bed of tiie Queechy, where pot-holes and ehaiineUi and 
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capacious excavations long and deep are abundant as the effects 
of a rapid stream.* 

If we may safely conclude that where numerous dikes, and 
these it may be in groups of six or eight, are found crosdng in 
a valley a river channel, as at Campton Falls, N. H., and re- 
duced to a level with its bed, with occasionally oiie harder than 
the rest forming a barrier of slight elevation, we, have before us 
a present agency which in time past may have been sufficient for 
the production of ihe degradation indicated by the extent of the 
valley. So when there are large, elevated areas yet far below 
the peaks and ridges of the country intersected in many direc- 
tions by trap dikes and the whole surface worn smooth, we' hesi- 
tate not to admit that a general denuding or erosive force has 
acted with energy and during a long period. When we find a 
mountain ridge cut at right angles by one or more trap dikes, and 
these reduced to an even surface with the crest and sides of the 
mountain, and continuous across the valleys, it is not easy for 
the mind to forbear concluding that ihe valleys are valleys of 
erosion, although they may be narrow and some thousands of feet 
deep. This is illustrated by the following cases. 

(^.) Moose Montain is a part of a north and south range of 
mica and hornblende slates with quartzite. It is situated about 
ei^t miles east of Dartmouth College, and may be one thousand 
feet high. Betwec^n ihe granite knobs just east of the College 
and the range, there is a sjiiclinal valley and axis, and the slates 
on Moose Mountain dip westerly at a high angle. In passing, 
along the ridge some years since, I observed a depression eigh- 
teen feet wide with perpendicular sides twelve feet high, and this 
singular interruption of the line of the ri^ge led to an examina- 
tion of the rock in this space. ^ It proved to be a dike of colum- 
nar porphyritic trap running east and west, which was traceable 

* In connection with these effects of larger cnrrents, and in proof of their 
fonner existence in the channel of oar present streams, I mention that a cut was 
made in West Hartford, Yt., on the Central Railroad, across the angle of a slate 
spur, about sixty feet above the White Biver, that opened a pothole io its bot- 
tom, seyenteen feet deep, and between three and four feet diameter. In this 
were found two beautifnll j rounded and smooth spheres of granite, one of whidi 
vnfortunatelj was buried in the track, and the other, almost a perfect sphere, 
two feet four inches in diameter, and weighing over nine hundred pounds, is pre- 
served for science at the Universitj of Vermont at Burlington. 
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some way down the declivity, but of a tmiform surface with tiie 
sides of the mountain. 

On the opposite side of the valley, and crossing it and the road 
obliquely, and following exactly the undulating and channeled 
surface of the slate, is another very compact, hard, blue trap 
dike, with crystals of glassy feldspar, and fourteen feet wide. 
These dikes if produced must intersect each other, and the latter 
is cut down many feet by a small stream. 

A few miles south, where this ridge is interrupted by the val- 
ley of tiie Mascomey river or Enfield pond, the precipitous bluflf 
presents a dike some feet in width, which is made up of flattened 
and rounded masses of trap in columns side by side, and rapidly 
decomposmg. This is one hundred feet and more above the lev- 
el of the lake, which is at the base of tiie ridge, and whose bed 
must be intersected by the dike. 

(A.) Mount Washington, as I showed in the American Journal, 
xxxiv, in 1838, is covered or capped with mica slate in place — 
and as there is no evidence from diluvial scratches, botdders or 
rounded and smooth surfaces, of erosion or denuding forces, we 
infer that its p^ak ever has been above the reach of those agen- 
cies which have operated upon its flanks and upon the surround- 
ing peaks. 

If a fissure should occur through one of these granite peaks 
from valley to valley, (it would probably be much farther ex- 
tended,) and if molten lava were to fill this fissure, it could never 
reach the apex or remain consolidated there, unless it were sup- 
ported at the limit8 of the fissure on the flanks of the mountain. 
Itis contrary to physical laws that as the lava rose in the fissure, 
it should not gravitate and run into the lower places, the valleys 
(m the sides of the mountain, and only as these were filled would 
it rise in the fissure, and equally in both. This must follow 
whether the surface be submarine or subaerial. 

1. If tiie existing valleys were filled to the height of the peak 
vrith diluvium or drifts like the conglomerate hardpan of this re- 
^on, which is so consolidated that when excavated it must be 
blasted, this would seem sufficient to repress or hold up the col- 
umn of lava and secure a uniform dike to the full height of the 
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peak. The hardpan would be &isured and ihe dike found con- 
tinuous through it ; but this supposition implies 9,previou$ excch- 
vation or erosion of the vaUeyn. 

2. If exiting valleys were formerly filled with trap by an 
overflow from the fissure, they are now clear of it and have been 
reduced to their former condition, i. e., they have been excavat- 
ed a second time as in the former case, 

3. If the present valleys were formerly occupied by continu- 
ous rock, such as constitutes the mountains, then a support is had 
for the molten lava when ejected to the height of the peak, so as 
to allow the filling of the fissure and to form a dike ; and the 
present configuration is the result of a subsequent erosion or ex- 
cavation. Whether tiiese valleys, therefi)re, were ever filled with 
diluvium or trap, need not be shown, as we must in that case, at 
a previous time, introduce the latter supposition, involving as it 
does only a single elevation. 

There is a possible supposition that the vaUeys of the White 
Mountains are the result of fracture and subndence of their areas 
— or of fracture and elevation of the ridges — ^but I know of no 
evidence of this, and where the rock can be traced across from 
side to side of a valley, the continuity is complete. To sustain 
the third view above, I cite the following facts. 

Mount Pleasant, the tiiird peak south of Mount Washington, 
is about 4600 feet high. Its top is a plain, of five or six acres, 
so even and level that a horse may be galloped all about upon it. 

It is intersected near its centre by a'^dike of very hard, bluish 
iarap, three feet wide, whose course is east and west, which is 
worn off entirely smooth and level with the enclosing rock, and 
may be traced entirely across the top. Circumstances did not 
allow an examination for its continuance beyond these limits, 
where tiie sides of the mountain are covered ; but by telescopic 
examination from Fabyan's, which showed distinctly the Httie 
column of trap fragments piled upon tiie dike of two feet in 
height, I was led to infer a probable relation between the dike 
and the dides on tiie west side of Mount Pleasant, 4?hich seemed 
to be in the range with it. However this may be, the dike must 
be considered, for the reasons already given, as of much greater 
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lengiii than the crest of the mountain, and of course extending 
down into or across the valleys.* 

Though the positive evidence may be wanting of this latter 
point, yet from a party of our students who, in the autumn of 
1848, descended into the valley on the east side of Mount Pleas- 
ant, from directly opposite the " Lake of the Clouds," and fol- 
lowed the mountain stream throughout its course of falls and 
rapids, &c., to the valley of Dry river, and down this to its junc- 
tion with the Saco in the Notch, two or three miles below the 
Willey House, and some twelve miles from where they began tiie 
descent — ^I learn that " two or three miles above the mouth of 
Dry river there are several remarkable trap dikes at right angles 
to, and crossing the stream, and running up into the mountain on 
the sides ; one of them is five or six feet wide and is smooth and 
even with the rock enclosing it, and the stream makes a nearly 
perpendicular plunge at this point, of eight or ten feet," — ^thus 
presenting such phenomena as are common in other similar 
places, and as ought to be found constantly existing or repeated 
in a process of excavating a valley by a running stream.f 

The facts which I have recorded, showing the relations between 
trap dikes, which have been denuded and eroded to considerable 
depths by running streams, will need no .comment or illustration. 
In regard, however, to such cases as Mount Pleasant and Moose 
Mountain, where no running water is found, we must recur to 
the periods when the relations of land and water were very dif- 
ferent from the present. 

We are too much disposed to look upon the great features of 
this group of mountains as fixed so long ago as to have no con- 
nection with the minor ones now presented, and which are in 
process of increase. The agencies of decomposition are now at 
work on a scale of suflScient magnitude to produce great changes 
in a generation, and the accumulation of debris since August, 
1826, at the gorge back of the Willey House, and in tiie outiets 
of the two below it, if we could add also the large amount of 

* This dike I have found since 1849 cutting the path along the east side of 
Mount Pleasant, and some hundreds of feet below its top. 

1 1 ascended this yallej in 1852, with a portion of mj College dasi, and we 
found a dozen trap dikes of much interest, crossing the stream. 
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fine materials carried down stream by the Saco from these soarces, 
are well calculated to prevent our underestimating their impcHr- 
tance. 

The gorge one-half of a mile below the "Willey House being 
in the line of some trap dikes cutting the mountain, is already a 
very considerable depression, and in imagination we may antici- 
pate the time when it has become a separating valley, two or 
Uiree thousand feet deep, like the one east of Mount Pleasant. 
We have only to extend this view to the thousands of precipitous 
torrents, and the mpre advanced channels, tp provide for the fu- 
ture intersection of these ranges, and, as the valleys are deep- 
ened and widened, for their more rapid destruction by underminr 
ing and slides. It is not my object to exclude by any means the 
general operation of any or all of the authentic agencies, whether 
marine or fresh water, or others subordinate, that by ftiture ob- 
servation may be shown to have left their impress on this region ; 
but while observation shows a very considerable erosion of these 
valleys and mountains now going on, I wish to present other facts 
which lead to the conclusion that these deepest valleys are but 
valleys of erosion. 

The examination of the valleys of the State of New York, as 
at the Little Falls, &c., and of its lakes in different parts, shows 
a difference of level and a depth of erosion of 1200 to 2000 
feet. So also the observations on the sandstone of the Connecti- 
cut valley in Massachusetts and Connecticut, indicate its ero- 
sion to the extent of 1200 feet. This erosion of the sandstone 
is only consistent with a similar one in the northern portions of 
New England, and requires its occurrence if we would provide 
the constituents of the sandstone in the first place and its oon- 
tmuance and increase subsequently. Whether this result is re- 
ferable to one period or another, is not now a question. 

The following facts are cited from the report of the Geology 
of New Hampshire, to sustain tiie general proposition, and which 
is also strengthened by the evidence afforded by metallic veins in 
positions similar to that of the trap : — 

1. The Lower Patuccoway Mountain of syenite in Notting- 
ham is cut, through its summit, into two nearly equal parts by a 
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dike of columnar greenstKme trap from mx to twelve inches wide, 
and which can be traced for a quarter of a mile till concealed bj 
the soil. This mountam is 780 feet high above Ihe sea.— j?. 50* 
2. In Piermont the mica slate is intersected by numerous 
dikes of greenstojie trap ; and from Piermont to Haverhill Cor- 
ner, nine dikes are found, some of them porphjritic, and one so 
filled with magnetic iron pyrites as to affect the compass. — -p. 65. 

8. Bed Hill, of syenite, and 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea, is crossed at about one-third its height by a large dike of 
porphyritic trap, N. 30 deg. W.— y. 71. 

4. On the declivity of the westerly peak of Gunstock Moun- 
tain, which is 1661 feet above Lake Winnipissiogee, is a vein of 
magnetic oxyd of iron, the pieces of which have polarity, and 
large dikes of trap occur on tiie southerly peak.— p. 72. 

5. Baldface Mountain, in Jackson, of granite, is cut throu^ 
its midst by a few trap dikes, and at a height of 1404 feet above 
its base, and in other places is cut by veins of peroxyd of iron 
of great width, which are traced down its flanks. — -pp. 78, 79. 

6. Several trap dikes in Jackson contain carbonate of lime, 
and cut through mica slate, granite and a granite vein, one of 
which is fifty feet wide. — -p. 80. 

7. At Hampton Falls, and on to the sea, the hard flinty rock 
is cut by dikes of trap.— ^. 93. 

8* In Eaton, dikes of porphyritic trap from ten to sixteen feet 
wide cut through a hill of granite, and again in another place a 
trap dike four feet wide cuts a hill of granite.— ^^. 95, 98. 

9. On the east flank of the White Mountains, on the Pink- 
ham road in Jackson, the mountam ledge of mica and chiastolite 
slate is ctt by two large trap dikes, and Town's hill, in Lancas- 
ter, is intersected by trap dikes in limestone. — p. 99. 

10. Trap dikes, porphyritic and dark brown compact, occur 
at Berlin Falls, and are also found in passing from Berlin to 
Lancaster. — p. 104. 

11. In Littleton are trap dikes cutting mica slate. — p. 109. 

12. Thorn Mountain, in Jackson, consisting of a porphyry, is 
cut through at top by veins of magnetic oxyd of iron descending 
its flank, and by a dike of basalt.— ;p. 145. 
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Hese examples of trap are at very various heights above the 
sea, and are a fair illu^ation of the amount of erosion of liie 
rocks in their several localities. I know of no more valid objec- 
tion to the conclusions based on the evidence afforded by the re- 
lations of the trap in New Hampshire, than would He against 
those derived from the trap in other formations, whether in the 
mountains of norfliem New York or in the coal formation, or in 
the sandstone of all countries ; and future examinations in the 
very instructive geological field of the White Mountains, will 
doubtless furnish much more similar evidence. 
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GEOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY- 



An, E%%ay on Q-eology and Chemistry^ m their relations to Ag- 
riculture; by William Grby, M. D. 

The g^eral appearaaoe, fertility and composition of all nator 
ral soils depend, in a great measure, i^n tiie geolo^cal forma- 
tions that underlie them or are found in their immediate viciniiy. 
There are, however, several exceptions to this rule, as found in 
alluvial deposits, and in large quantities of the detritus of differ^ 
ent and distant formations, which has heen carried by rapid cur- 
rents of water, and deposited to a considerable depth upon orig- 
inal natural formations. Alluvial soils are found in Concord, 
Amherst, Gharlestown, &;c., in this State ; and those composed 
of the detritus of distant f^mation, are found in Newingto% 
Kingston, Kensington, Hampton, &;c. 

As it is a fact tiiat the nature of ^ primary soil depends iqK»i 
the nature of the rocks that underlie it, it is quite certain that 
the soil has been produced by water, by ciianges of temperature, 
and by atmospheric and solar influences acting for a long series 
of years upon those rocks. When we take into account tiie fiu)t 
that almost all the soil of this State has been formed from the 
primary rocks, viz : granite, sienite, gneiss and mica slate, to- 
gether with their subordinate rocks, which are sometimes imbedr 
ded and interstratified with tiiem, viz : hornblende, serpentine, 
crystalline limestone and quartz rock ; and also remember timt 
these primary rocks are nearly all composed of three substances 
^-quartz, feldspar and mica — ^in different proportions, we shall 
not be surprised to find that the soil, over a great portion of the 
State, partakes of the same general characteristics ; and know- 
ing, also, that the primary rocks are very deficient in many sub- 
stances which enter into the composition of a rich, forcing s<»l, 
we are prepared for the fact that the soil of New Hampdiire 
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cannot rank either No. 1 or No. 2, when compared with the soil 
in many other parts of the Union. She is deficient in those 
extensive deposits of lime, of marl, of clay, ^d of alluyion, 
which conduce so much to the prosperity of agriculturists in 
many other parts of tiie country. We find these articles, how- 
ever, on a small scale, in many section^ of the State. Lime is 
found in Haverhill, Lisbon, Lyme, Orford, Amherst, Warner, 
Cornish, and in other places, particularly along the Connecticut 
river, which conduces much to the fertiliiy of the soil, and is es- 
pecially useful to wheat crops. Calcarious marl is found in Co- 
lumbia, and clay, in small quantities, in many parts of the State. 
They are, however, found in so small quantities, and spread over 
so small a portion of the State, that the soil of New Hsunpshire, 
as a general thing, must alwayt be deficient in these fertilising 
earths. 

Li almost every town m the State may be found two or more 
of the primary rocks in abundance ; but the most common are 
j^ranite and gneiss, while sienite and mica slate are less abun- 
dant. A soil which has been formed from either or aD of tiie 
primary rocks can never be deficient in silica, for it forms an es- 
sential part of each. K a soil of this kind, after having beeii 
cultivated for many years, see^i to be deficient in silica, it is 
owing to tiie exhaustion of otiier substances which act upon the 
silica, rendering it fit for the support of vegetation. 

The soil is much warmer, lighter and more productive -vdiere 
mica slate and sienite predominate, than where granite and gneiss 
are the prevailing rocks, because the former contain more of tiie 
alkalies and alkaline earths, viz : potash, lime, magnesia and 
alumina. This very readily accounts for the difference in farms 
and townships — ^why one is called strong and another weak, when 
they are separated only by a ravine, a brook, or by the cropping 
out of a ledge. 

It is now admitted by nearly all modem geologists and chem- 
ists that all virgin soils which are capable of producing good 
• crops, by ordinary cultivation, without manure, contain the fol- 
lowing^ ingrediento : 
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Tablb 1. 

Fertfla without Fertile with 
ooltivation. cultivation. 

Organic matter, 97 60 

SiUca, 648 838 

Alumina, 57 51 

lame, ^ 59 18 

Magnesia, 8 8 

Oxide of iron, 61 80 

Oxide of manganese, 1 8 

Potash, 2 trace. 

Soda, 4 " 

Chlorine, 2 " 

Sulphuric acid, ^ .... 2 1 

Phosphoric acid, 4 1 

Carbonic acid, 40 4 

Loss, ^ 15 

1000 lOOO' 

The proportions given above are fliose made use of by Prof. 
Johnston oif England, in his lectures before the New York State 
Agricultural Society, and are not to be regarded as essential to 
a rich virgin soil. They are only an approximation to what are 
generally found in such soils, and are made use of here as a mat- 
ter of convenience. The proportions of these ingredients vary 
very materially in virgin soils which are equally productive. If 
a soil should contain twice as much alumina, twice as much lime, 
twenty per cent, less silica, and one-fourth as much oxide of 
iron, as are represented in the foregoing t^ble, it may still be 
qmte as productive. A hundred like variations might also be 
made without injuring the productiveness of the soil ; but if you 
deprive that soil of any one of these ingredients, you at once 
destroy its productiveness. In a very fertile soil, for instance, 
the phosphoric acid may be only two or three parts in a thousand, 
yet so essential is this substance to the growth of vegetation, that 
if this small quantity be removed, the remaining soil becomes 
worthless, and no amount of fertilizing agents will secure a crop, 
unless they contain this acid, or phosphorus from which it may 
be formed. The same remarks are equally applicable to a defi- 
ciency of lime, potash, soda, chlorine, &c., and in fact to aity one 
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of the thirteen substances named in the table. Phosphoric acid, 
lima, soda, potash and chlorine have been especiallj named, be- 
cause they are more likely to be drawn from the soil by long cul- 
tivation, than many other substances. 

To make this subject still plainer and more practical, I intro- 
duce the following table, which exhibits ihe inorganic substances 
found by analysis in some of our common crops : 

Table 2. 



Per cent of. 



Wheat.|Straw.] Rye. Straw. Beans. Straw. Corn. Potatoes. Turnips 



Potash, 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Oxide of iron, . 
Ox. of manganese, 
Phosphoric acid, 
Snlphnric acid, . 

Chlorine, 

Alnmina, 

Silica, 



23.72 
9.05 
2.81 

12.03 
.67 

49.81 
.24 



1.17 



12.44 
.16 

3.82 
lw30 

3.07 
5.82 
1.09 

65.38 



22.08 
11.67 

4.93 
10.36 

1.36 

49.55 
.98 



.43 



17.36 

.31 

9.06 

2.41 

1.36 

3.82 
.83 
.46 

64.50 



33.56 

10.60 

5.77 

7.99 

.56 

37.57 

1.00 

.73 

1.15 



53.08 

1.60 

19.99 

6.69 

.22 

.16 

7.24 

1.09 

2.56 

.32 

7.05 



23.20 
3.80 

.10 
17.50 

.10 

49.20 
.50 
.30 

.80 



55.75 

1.86 

2.07 

5.28 

J»2 

12.57 

13.65 

4.27 

4.23 



39.82 

10.86 

12.75 

4.68 

.89 

6.69 

13.15 

3.68 

7.05 



It will be perceived, by comparing this table with the first, 
thab all the substances found in a productive virgin soil, are found 
also in the ashes of our common vegetables, with the exception of 
carbonic acid, and the organic matter. The carbonic acid is 
placed by some among the organic substances, and by others 
among the inorganic ; some believing carbon to be of vegetable 
origin, and others supposing it to be of mineral. The propor- 
tion of organic matter contained in vegetables is not given in the 
second table, but will hereafter demand our particular attention, 
when we come to treat upon the organic structure and food of 
plants./ 

Having now before us the inorganic constituents of a fertile 
soil, and also the inorganic constituents of several vegetable sub- 
stances, we are prepared to make some practical deduction from 
a comparison of them. The human system may become debili- 
tated by disease of one organ only, or there may be general de- 
bility, where many or all of its organs may be diseased ; and to 
apply remedies successfully, the cause and seat of the disease 
should first be ascertained. So with regard to the soil ; we must 
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first learn the cause of its failure to produce a crop, before |re 
are i»repared to recommend a proper remedy. When one par- 
ticular ingredient of a sod has been expended bj a long succes- 
sion of crops of one kind, or of similar kinds, it is called, by ag- 
riculturalists, special exhaustion ; and when a sc»l loses its pro- 
ductiveness by a rotation' of crops, continued for many years 
without a proper aj^cation of manure, it is called gmeral ex*- 
haustion. As an example of tiie former, obserye iliat about fiflj 
per cent, of the ash of wheat is i^KNsphoric acid. Now one hun- 
dred pounds of wheat contain about two pounds of ash, and con- 
sequently one pound of phosphoric acid. Suppose an acre to 
produce twenty bushels of wheat, weighing sixty pounds to tibe 
bushel, it would amount to twelve hundred pounds ; and as every 
hundred pounds contain one pound of the acid, there would be a 
loss of twelve pounds of the add to tibie acre, fw every crop of 
wheat. On looking at Table I, it will be seen that in a rich 
virgin soil, which will produce good cr(^ witiiout manure, 
tiiere are <mly fomr pounds of the acid to one thousand pounds dT 
the soil. And in a s<nl which will produce good crops wUh ma- 
nure, and this is called a good soil in New Hampshire, the amount 
of this acid is oftaa reduced to two, and even to one pound in tiie 
thousand. It then becomes evident that this amount of phos- 
phoric acid would become ahnost extinct by a long succession of 
wheat crops. And the same holds good in regard to rye, ccnn, 
and oats, for these crops all contam a large percentage of j^os- 
I^ric acid in their ashes. To attempt to restore an exhausted 
soil by a rotation f^ this kind of crops, woidd be like resting a 
jaded horse by lettmg Tom, Dick and Harry ride him altematei> 
ly. I need hardly suggest ihe proper means of restoring a s<nl 
when it has been exhausted by a succession df these crops, after 
the above explanation. The remedy will, of course, be found in 
such manures and fertilizing agents as c<mtain either phosphorus, 
phosphoric acid, or some of the phoeqphates in large quantities. 
The supply will be found most abundant and avaflable in bone 
dust and guano. The former c<mtiuns about fi% per cent, df the 
phosphate of lime, and the latter from twenty-five to thirty p^ 
cent. These substances applied, in connection wtth the ordina- 
16 
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rj manures, will soon restore a soil made barren bj this kind of 
special exhaustion. The guano operates very rapidly, in conse- 
quence of its solubility, the greater part of its energy being ex- 
pended the ftrst year, while the more difficult solution of bone 
dust protracts its influence for several years. Much caution is 
necessary in purchasing guano, for some kinds are nearly worth- 
less, as they contain little more than the amount of organic mat- 
ter found in an equal quantity of barn-yard manure. This is 
owing to their being obtained from places exposed to heavy rams, 
by which their phosphates and ammoniacal salts are nearly all 
washed away. For this reason guano obtained from Peru and 
its vicinity is far preferable to that from Chili and Patagonia. 
One hundred weight of good guano, or two hundred and fifty 
weight of b(me dust, has been proved by actual experiment to be 
equal to sixty or seventy hundred weight of barn-yard manure. 

Anolher mode of rapid exhaustion, as every farmer knows, Or 
ought to know, is to sell the straw of the cereal and hay crops. 
The rationale of this kind of exhaustion is readily learned by ex- 
amining the two preceding tables. It will be observed that in 
every hundred pounds of the ash of wheat straw there are found 
twelve pounds and foriy-four hundredths of potash, and sixty-five 
and thirty-eight hundredths of silica ; and in the ash of rye 
straw there are found seventeen and thirty-six hundredths of 
potash, and sixty-four and fifty hundredths of silica, to say noth- 
ing of the large quantities of lime and sulphuric acid which they 
contain. These proportions are nearly the s^me in oat and bar- 
ley straw. English hay, also, contadns a large per cent, of the 
same substances. One ton of wheat straw produces about nine- 
ty pounds of ash, and, consequently, contains eleven pounds and 
twemty hundredths of potash, and fifty-eight and eighty-four 
hundredths of silica. 

It will be observed, on examining table first, that in one thou- 
sand parts of a rich virgin soil there are only two parts of pot- 
ash ; and tha^in a soil fertile with manure there is barely a trace 
of potash, not enough, even, to be weighed by the most delicate 
scales. Is it then a matter of surprise, with these facts before 
us, that cultivated lands are so rapidly exhausted under this kmd 
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of treatment ? The large amount of silica removed in this mafi- 
ner may be regarded by some^of secondary importance, since the 
soil contains so large a quantity. We should remember, howev- 
er, th§,t, although silica is of but little importance in a soil, un- 
less it have a proper solvent to render it fit for the support of 
vegetation, with that solvent it becomes of vital importance to all 
kinds of crops, especially to the grain crops. In removing the 
straw, we not only remove the avaflable silica, but at the same 
time remove the substance which renders it available, viz: the 



A soil may contain a sufficient amount of organic matter and 
phosphoric acid to grow a good plump kernel of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, or oats, but imless it also contain the substances essential to 
produce the straw and glumes, we can never obtain a crop of 
these grains, for a kernel of grain will never come to maturity 
without a proper covering, and a large head can not be support- 
ed without a proper stalk. How often do we see fields of gndn, 
on old and worn out soils, making the most desperate efforts to 
attain a respectable height and standing in the world, and £ailing 
in this, become old and bowed down before their time. On close 
examination we find the heads are short, containing a few plump 
well formed kernels. What is the inference to be drawn from 
this fact ? Evidently, that the soil contains the ingredients which 
enter into the formation of the kernel, but that it is deficient in 
those which are necessary to the healthy growtii of the straw. 
When such grain is up six or eight inches Ugh, it looks of a yel- 
lowish green color, and as the heads begin to run up, the ends of 
the leaves begin to dry up. The disease is soon communicated 
to the stalk, which is thereby rendered unfit to convey proper < 
XK)urishment to the head ; and the result is as we have seen, but 
few kernels come to maturity. 

This subject is very bcfautifully illustrated by crops of rye, 
grown- upon newly cleared land, upon a bum, as it is called in 
New England. The farmer knows, if he gets a good bum, that 
he shall get a good crop of rye, and that failing in the bum, he 
also fails of a crop. If he have to pile up his under-brush, and 
bum it in that way, his crop will be very uneven. By ihe pro- 
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0688 of burning he ap^^es potadi to the BoSly which acts upon the 
fifica, securing a large anunint of nutrition to Ihe straw ; and as 
ftmre is g^^rallj a large quantity of organic matter in a new 
soil, he seldom fails of a crop. The proper manner of regtoring 
land, exhausted in the way as stated above, has already been al* 
luded to. It of course consists in ihe application of manures 
which contain large quantities of potash, such as bam manure 
and wood ashes. 

I mi^t go <m to notice tiie manner in which almost every in- 
gredient in the soil could be reduced by special exhaustion ; but 
ttMWgh has abeady been said to establish tiie prindple, which is 
the great object to be attained in the application of science to 
agriculture. When we can explain the reas<Hi of jn*actices al- 
teBdj adopted, why old usages are iefective, and why new ones 
are better, the work is already more than half accomplished. It 
only remains to apply these principles to practice, to convince the 
most incnredukms. 

Gbneral exhatetion is produced by growing a variety of cr<^ 
en the same land, for many y^rs, without applying a sufficient 
amount of manure, or the proper kind of manure. If an equiv- 
alent be returned for every erop that is taken off, there can be 
no exhaustion. So then if a farm become exhausted, we know it 
has not been t&iUully or sdentifically managed. It is now believed 
to be a fact, by all scientific men, that not a particle of matter 
ever has been otr ever can be really lost, but tiiat what appears to 
be loss, is only a change of form or place. If this be true in r^ 
gard to the world of matter, it may also hold good in relation to 
certain parts. It is quite evident, ihen, to my mind, tibiat if all 
tite crops grown upon a ^ven porticm of land should be returned 
to it again in a state of manure, there could be no exhaustion. 
The management of small farms in England, France, (Germany, 
and in otiier countries where every fertilizing agent is most scru- 
pulously preserved, 8Uiq)orts this view in the mttet conclusive 
manner. It is also evident from experiment tiiat the manure ob- 
tained from the consumption of a crop is equal, if not superior 
to tiie crop itself, as fertili&ng agents. If soils could become ex- 
hausted by vegetation alone, our forest lands would become ex- 
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hausted, Und tiie whole world would b^ gcmig to deeaj. Such, 

however, is not the economy of the Creator, either in regard to 

the wild or cultivated lands. Any Iheory to the contrary will be 

a theory opposed to nature, and will, in Ihe end, be proved to be 

erroneous. In aU cases of exhaustion, Ihen, there must have 

been a loss s<»newhere ; and that loss will generally be found m 

ihe mismanagement or neglect df Ihe manure. Here an immoise 

loss may be incurred, almost imperceptibly to a superficial ob^* 

server. 

By a judicious rotation of crops, land will not become uxw 
productive so rapdly, though oiherwise poorly managed, as by 
growing one kind of crops for many years in successicm. If po» 
tatoes be raised many years in. succession, the soil becomes ex- 
hausted of its potash, particularly ; for Ihe ash dfthis tuber eon- 
tains more than fifty per cent of potash. Beans are also very 
exhausting, not only to the potash but also to the phosphoric acid, 
as they ccHitain in their ash thirty-three or thirty-four per cent, of 
the former, and about thirty-seven per cent, of the latter. Hay 
crops draw more largely upon HiQ lime ; and gtean and com 
crops, as has already been observed, upon the phosphoric acid. 

The waste of manures has so important bearing upon this sub* 
ject of general exhaustion, that I cannot refrain from remarking 
upon it more at length in this connection, even at the risk of 
digression. One half of the farmers, at least, and perhaps I 
should not be far from the mark if I should say three fourths, in 
the New England States, leave their bam manure entirely ex- 
posed to washing mina and melting snows, and not unfrequentiy 
to the accumulated drop{»ng from the eaves of their bams. By 
this neglect great quantities of the inorganic and soluble materir 
als are washed away. Bara-yards are very often constmcted in 
such a manner that the rain will drain off rapidly ; and, by many, 
this is considered a very desirable arrangement for the comf(»rt 
and health of the stock. But then what is the manure worth in 
such a yard ? A mere nominal price, for there is but little left 
except a portion of its organic substance, and that of the coarser 
sort. Its phosphoric acid, its potash, its soda, its chlorine, its 
magnet, its lime, &c. &c., are nearly all washed out of it. But 
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the &rmer sajs, ^^ This is not in reality a loss ; these substances 
have* washed down over my farm, so that what I lose in one way 
I gain in another. It makes that ravine produce a fine crop of 
hay without cultivation." It is very true the farmer may cut la 
ton more of hay on a certain portion of land ; but if he were 
sensible of the fact that he would cut five tons more on his farm, 
if the manure were properly distributed, he would make vety 
different arrangements. It is not only the unequal distribution 
of the manure that is to be taken into the account, but the fact, 
also, that large quantities of it are carried off into the brooks 
and rivers, and lost to the farmer as effectually as if they were 
' annihilated. This is a ruinous drain to the farm, producing gen- 
eral exhaustion in a sort of wholesale manner. By such man- 
agement, though one may draw on muck and marl, and spread 
on ashes, and bone-dust, and lime, and plaster, he will never 
become wealthy ; for what he puts into the hopper will run to 
waste at the tiller, so that he will only be able to keep the mill 
in motion, the toll being barely enough for a meagre subsistence. 
The importance of preserving the soluble and liquid parts of 
manure will become apparent by comparing the amount of inor- 
ganic matter contained in urine with tiiat contained in the dung. 

1000 lbs. of fresh hnman exerement — Of fresh urine — 

Contain of nitrogen, 7 pounds .10 pounds. 

« potash and soda,... 3 1-2" 2 " 

" lime and magnesia, . 6 1-2 " 1-4" 

" phosphoric acid, ...51-2" 1 1-2" 

" common salt, 01-8" 7 " 



Total, 21 5-8 lbs. 20 3-4 lbs. 

The result of analysis in this case is quite unexpected, but it 
speaks for itself of the great importance of preserving the urine, 
as well as the other liquid parts of manure. Every barn-yard 
should be so constructed, if uncovered, as- to hold all the liquid 
and soluble parts of the manure in some part of it, where loam, 
muck, sawdust, chip-dirt or other absorbent substances can be 
deposited in sufficient quantity to contain all the liquid parts ; 
or a cistern should be^ constructed, into which it might drain, 
and be preserved for future use. Vthen the importance of this 
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subject is duly appreciated, in all its bearing, the farmer will 
no more think bf letting his potash, soda, lime, magnesia and 
phosphoric acid run to waste, than he will think of letting his 
com, grain or potato crops remain in the field during the win- 
ter ; for a dollar saved is as good as a dollar earned, especiallj 
when it eosts but half the labor. When we realize that under 
the present management of many farmers, one quarter part, at 
least, of their manure runs to waste, the loss to the whole State 
assumes an importance almost beyond calculation. 

The preceding remarks have been confined, almost exclusively, 
to certain inorganic substances, contained both in the mineral 
and vegetable kingdoms, and to their relations to each other as 
cause and effect. I have spoken of these, primarily, because 
they are emphatically the ground work of agriculture. I shall 
now treat of the organic substances which are found in the soil, 
those which enter into the constitution of plants, and the man- 
ner in which such substances enter into and increase the growth 
of vegetation. 

Organic substances are those substances which are of vegeta- 
ble and animal origin, and which are essential to the construction 
of organs which possess life, either animal or vegetable. For 
instance, bone consists principally of cartilage and gelatine, (or- 
ganic substances,) and of phosphate and carbonate of lime, (tn- 
organic suiatances.') When bones are immersed in dilute hy- 
drochloric acid, the lime unites with this stronger acid, forming 
a very soluble salt, the hydrochlorate of lime. B<mes, thus de- 
prived of their inorganic substances,, the phosphate and carbon- 
ate of lime, &c., retm their organic structure and form, but 
are so flexible that they can be doubled up without breakiug. 
All bones are ori^ally formed from these organic substances, 
and are at first very flexible. Afterwards, the inorganic sub- 
stances are deposited, which give them their strength and solidi- 
ty. The organic portion of any substance is removed by sub- 
mitting the same to a red heat. This remark applies, of course, 
alike to the soil, to vegetables and to animals. If bone be sub- 
mitted to a red heat, the cartilage, the gelatine and the oily 
matter will be driven off in the form of gases, and there will 
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remain oulj tbe inorganic matCer. Hence if yoa irish to ascer^ 
tarn the amoimt of organic matter in a ffvea soil, you first weigh 
a portion of the dry soil, ih^ submit it to a red heat and wei^ 
agun. Hie loss is the amount of organic matter c(mtainQd in 
the soil. By the same process, the amount of organic and inor- 
ganic matter contained hi vegetable and annual substances can 
be ascertiuned. This analytical process is so simple that it can 
be performed by almost any (Mie. 

The amount of organic matter contained in different soils y»- 
lies materially, some containing only a trace, as sandstone soils, 
while others, such as peaty scnls, contiun a rery large percent- 
age. By comparing the analyses of foriy-one specimens of soil, 
I find the mean amount of organic matter to be five and thirteen 
'hundredths per cent. A rich vir^ soil will contain more, per- 
haps as high as ten or fifteen per cent., while a barren soil will 
eontain much less than the mean. Only a small percentage of 
the soil, then, consists of organic matter, while in vegetables the 
contrary obtains^ Wheat, rye and com contain 98 per cent, of 
organic matter, oats 96, rice 99, peas 97, potatoes 98, turnips 
99, and meadow hay 92 per cent. A large proportion of thb, 
however, in potatoes and turnips, consists of water, viz : 75 per 
cent, in potatoes, and 88 in turnips. In the other substances 
named there are found only from 12 to 16 per cent, of water. 
These results are only obtained by andlym^ wluch perhaps de- 
mands a passmg remark in this connection.* 

Analyos is divided by chcinusts into two Yoji'Ba, proximate and 
vUimate. When a piece of granite is examined and found to 
be composed of quartz, feldspar and mica, that is j^oximate anal- 
ysis ; but when the quarts is separated into silicum and oxygen, 
the feldspar into silicum, aluminum, potassium, and oxygen, and 
nuca, into the same elements as feldspar, tiiough in different pro- 
portions, this is ultimate analyris. By proximate analysis we 
find tiiat certain vegetables contain sugar, starch, gum, lignin, 
&c., and by ultimate analysis we ascertiun that sugar, starch, 
gum and lignin are composed of the elementary substances, car- 
bon, oxygen and hydrogen m diflbrent proportions. Proximate 
analysis, then^ consists in ascertaining how many compound sub- 
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sbmees are contained in a ^veh quantity of matter, and tdti- 
mate analysis, in determining the number and quantity of ele- 
mentary substances vbich enter into the composition of sudi 
compounds. The elementary substances of which all organic 
matter is composed, viz : carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitro- 
g^, demand a passing description. They are all susceptible of 
being changed into gases by exposure to heat in the open air ; 
hence the fact that all organic matter is driven off by heat, as 
before stated. 

Carbon constitutes a large per cent of organic matter in 
gttieral. If a piece of wood be subjected to a red he^t in a 
closed vessel, there will remain a black brittle mass, called char- 
coal. This is carbon in combination with a small per cent, of 
inorganic matter. If the charcoi^ be further exposed to a red 
heat in the open air, the carbon will soon disaj^pear, leaving 
<Hily the inorganic matter in the form of ash. By Uiis process 
of burning, the oxygen of the air uniteTwith the carbon, form« 
ing carbonic add gas. This gas always exists in the air, con- 
stituting not far from one twenty-fifth of one pec cent. When 
largely increased it becomes highly destructive to animal life. 
The accidents which result from burning charcoal in tight rooms 
is owing to the generation of this gas, and consequent destaruo- 
ti<m of oxygen. Carbonic acid ^ will not siqpport combustion. 
It is much heavier tiian the air. It is often f<»md at the bottom 
of caves and old wells which have become dry. Carbon in the 
shape of charcoal is a powerful disinfecting agent, owing to its 
great absorbent powers. It absorbaboth Uquidsand gases in 
large qusmtities, hence its use in destroying the odor of tainted 
meat, and also in medicine. Carbon enters largely into the c<»n^ 
position of hard coal, constituting about 75 per cent, of its entire 
bulk. In the form of carbonic acid it unites with the oxides of 
many metals, constituting tiiat large and important class of ssliBt 
called carbonates. It constitutes also a large per cent, of com- 
mon limestone, and all kinds of marble. It is easily detected by 
applying any of the stronger acids, as the hydrochloric, the sul- 
I^iuric^ &c., which cause it to effervesce and escape in a gaseous 
form. Diamond is carbon in its greatest purity. 
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OxraEN, another of the fotfr elementary substances which 
constitute organic matter, never exists in a simple uncombined 
state, except as a colorless, inodorous gas, whose specific gravity 
is about ten per cent, greater iiian the air. It is the principal 
supporter of life and combustion. All burning bodies bum with 
increased vigor when immersed in oxygen gas. It has a very 
powerful affinity for surrounding objects, uniting with most of the 
metals, forming what are called oxides. It unites with the met- 
als potassium, sodium, calcium and magnesium, with great avidi- 
ty forming potash, soda, lime and magnesia. It unites with hy- 
drogen to form water in the proportion of eight-ninths, and with 
nitrogen to form air in the proportion of twenty hundredths by 
measure. 

Htdrogen, another of these elementary substances, is a col- 
orless, tasteless and inodorous gas, sixteen times lighter than 
oxygen. It is the lightest body known in nature, and is there- 
fore used for filling ballbons. It unites with oxygen in the pro- 
portion of one to eight, by weight, to form water, and of two to 
one by volume. It is highly inflammable. When two parts of 
hydrogen gas are mixed with one of oxygen, and exposed to a 
moderate heat or flame, they unite with a violent explosion ; and 
the sole product is water. Hydrogen, united with carbon, con- 
stitutes the* principal illuminating substance in oil, camphene, 
burning fluid, (which consists of alcohol and a little camphene or 
spirits of turpentine,) oil gas, coal gas, &c., the hydrogen pro- 
ducing the heat, and carbon the light, principally. This combi- 
nation of carbon and hydrogen is called carburetted hydrogen. 
It is generated in stagnant pools and marshes, where organic 
vegetable matter is undergoing decomposition. It sometimes ig- 
nites and produces the phenomenon called ignis fatuu9. 

Nitrogen, the remaining element of organic matter, is a color- 
less gas, without taste or smell, somewhat lighter than the air, of 
which it constitutes about eighty per cent. Its use in the atmos- 
phere, though existing in so large a proportion, is quite unknown. 
Some suppose it acts only as a diluent, to render the oxygen fit 
for respiration. It probably exerts some important influence on 
the animal economy, which scientific research has yet to develop. 
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Lx combination with oxygen, it Sirrm nitric acid and protoxide of' 
nitrogen, called exhilaratmg gas, which produces a very exhilar- 
ating efifect upon the system, when respired for a diort time. ^ It 
unites with hydrogen to form ammonia, and in this state is highly 
beneficial to vegetation. It is not a supporter of combustion nor 
of life, so far as known. We have now examined some of the 
important characteristics of the four elementary substances which,' 
in their varied combinations, constitute organic comipounds. We 
shall now notice, very briefly, some of these organic compounds. 

The organic portion of the soil is found to be composed prin- 
dpally of undecayed vegetable matter, of humus, of humic acid, 
of crenic acid, of apocrenio acid, &c. These compounds, by 
ultimate analysis, are found to consist of carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen, in different propoi*tions. The elementary substances 
which enter into the composition of vegetables is found to be 
neiurly the same as those which compose the organic portion of 
tiie soil. The number and variety of vegetable compounds which 
are elaborated from these four elementary substances, carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, are very great. We can but 
wonder and admire, when we take into consideration the number 
and variety of vegetable compounds which the plastic hand of 
Omniscience has generated from these four elementary substances. 
The sweet and the sour, the bitter and the spicy, the nutritious 
and the poisonous, the agreeable and the disagreeable, the ex- 
citmg and the depressing, the corroding and the healing princi- 
ples, are all the result of a skilful and varied combmation of two 
or more of these elementary substances. The sweet and agree- 
able scent of the rose, the lily, the mignonette, the heliotrope, and 
the sassafras, as well as the disagreeable odor of the skunk cab- 
bage, the stramonium, the henbane, &c., are all owing to the 
same skilful combination. Some vegetables contain as many as 
twenty or more distinct compounds, with properties appreciable 
by the senses, taste, smell, &o. There are sometimes found in 
organic compounds traces of sulphur and phosphorus, but the 
quantities are so small that they are made but little account of. 

All elementary bodies, whether mineral, vegetable or animal, 
are disposed to unita with other bodies, whether elementary or 
compound, in certain definite proportions ; and this law holds 
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good' when compounds unite wi& each other to form new eom- 
pounds. Hydrogen being the lightest substance known in nature, 
is taken as tiie standaM. The least proportion in which hydro- 
gen is kno¥m to unite with any other substance is called 1. 
Then the least proportion in wluch oxygen will unite with hydro* 
gen is jeight times as heavy as the one part of hydrogen, there- 
fmre 8 is the number which represents one portion of o^^gen. 
These two substances unite in these proportions to form water, 
and in no other. The least proportion in which carbon is known 
to combine with any other substance is 6.12, and nitrogen 14.15 ; 
hence these are called their combining numbers. One of these 
substances may unite with one, two, three, four or five propor* 
tions of another substance, and form compounds, each of which 
will have distinct and definite properties of its own. Hence the 
great > variety of compounds formed of these few simples. To 
illustrate more fully the manner in which these elementary sub- 
stances unite to form different compounds, I have inserted the 
following tabular view of some of the more common 'organic 
compounds of vegetable origin. 





Blementa whleh compose them. 




Oftrbon. 


Hydrogen. 


Oxygwi 


mtrogvi. 


Oxalic acid, 

Acetic acid, 

Malic acid, 

Tartaric acid, 

Tannic acid, 

Gallic acid, 

Morphia, 


12.24, 

24.48 

24.48 

24.48 

110.16 

42.84 

208.08 

122.40 

183.60 


0.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

9.00 

8.00 

18.00 

12.00 

16.00 


24.00 
24.00 
32.00 
40.00 
96.00 
40.00 
48.00 
16.00 
24.00 


14.15 


Quinia .*. 


14.16 


Strychnia, 


14.15 



In one handred parts. 



Sugar, 

Starch, 

lignin, 

Oil of turpentine, 

Camphor,. 

Common resin, . . 
Caoutchouc, .... 

Beeswax, 

Alcohol, 

Sulj^uric ether, • 



42.85 


6.36 


60.80 


43.65 


6.77 


49.68 


61.46 


6.82 


42.73 


86.60 


11.60 




79.28 


10.36 


10.36 


75.94 


10.71 


13.33 


90.00 


9.12 


.88 


80.40 


11.30 


8.80 


62.17 


18.40 


84.79 


64.96 


13.47 


I 2L67 
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In the foregoing table, the nine first substances mentioned 
show the definite manner in which the three or four elementary 
substances unite to fi>rm compounds. Remembering that 6.12, 
1, 8y 14.15 are the least combining numbers of carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen and mtrogen, we very rea(Uy see how multiples of 
tiiese numbers combine to form different compounds, f^or in- 
stance, acetic acid (vinegar) contains four equivalents of carb<m, 
6.12x4=24.48. It also contains three equivalents of hydro- 
gen, 1 X 3=3, and three of oxygen, 8 X 3=24. If the num* 
bers which represent the elements which compose acetic acid be 
added together, thus, 24.48+3+24=51.48, we have the num- 
ber which indicates the least proportion in which acetic acid wiH 
unite with any other substance to form a definite compound. 
Acetic acid can be difiused in water in any quantity, but this k 
<mly a mixturej not a compound. If you attempt to mix acetic 
acid with a solution of potash or soda, you will Sedl, for these sub- 
stances have so strong an affinity for each other that they unite 
together in definite proportions, forming compounds entirely dif- 
ferent from the original substances employed. Not so in the 
case of a mixture. The vinegar and water mixed together are 
vinegar and water still, and nothing more, though there may be 
different degrees of strength, in proportion to the quantity of 
acid used. An examination of other substances in the table will 
exhibit similar results to a certain degree. It will be perceived 
' that the composition of sugar, starch and lignin are very similar. 
These substances exist in sJmost all vegetables, and the changes 
which take place in the ripening of various kinds of fruit, is 
owing to a change in the quantity of these and other substances. 
In the ripening of fruits, the lignin, the starch, and the water 
are diminished in quantity, while the sugar is ofken very much 
increased. This change depends in a great measure up<m solar 
influences, for fruit ripened in the shade, or in cloudy weatiier, 
is generally of an inferior quality. The change of starch to 
lignin is very apparent, when grain crops have been permitted to 
stand too long exposed to the heat of the sun, without a sufficient 
amount of mduiture. The straw, also, acquires a ligneoiB char* 
aeter, which renders it unfit for fodder. Although we are per- 
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mitted, by scientific investigation, to look into some of the arcaria 
of nature, yet there are thousands of changes going on, under 
the influence of hidden laws, which will forever bid defiance to 
human investigation. The analyses, the results of which are 
given in ihe foregoing table, were made by different individuals, 
and may, in some respects, be proved hereafter to be incorrect, 
as the investigations of others have proved before them, and as 
may be proved after us. The strides which have been made, by 
analysis, in the investigation of natural objects, have been long 
and rapid ; but there lie broad fields beyond, whose pure air has 
never been breathed by mortal man, nor contaminated by the 
smoke from his laboratory. 

Six things at least are essential to the germination, growth and 
maturity of vegetation in general, viz : light, heat, electricity, 
idr, moisture and earth or soil. Without light, no seed or germ 
can come to maturity. If a seed will germinate at all without 
light, it must be a pale, sickly, short-lived production.- K a 
healthy plant be removed from the light, it soon dies. Without' 
heat, it will not germinate at all, and may remain thousands of 
years in a dormant state, as proved by actual demonstration, as 
\fj seeds disentombed from the ruins of ancient cities. With- 
out air, or sopie gaseous mixture containing carbonic acid, no 
leaf or stock could be produced. Without moisture, there could , 
be no circulatian, and consequently no expansion. All nutritious 
substances are conveyed to plants in solution. Without electri- * 
city, there would probably be no action sufficient to produce either 
vegetable or animal accretion, » or crystalization in minerals. 
Without the earth or soU, there would be a destructive deficiency 
in those inorganic substances which are so essential to the growth 
and maturity of plants. 

Vegetables are divided, primarily, into three parts, the roots, 
the stalks, and the leaves, and on each of these -depends their 
life, as certainly as the life of an animal depends upon the stom- 
ach, the heart, and the lungs, which are corresponding organs. 
The root consists of a crown, a body, branches, fibers, and 
Spongelets. The vigor of a plant depends very much upon the 
number of its fibers and spongelets. The fibers are the small 
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roots which branch off from the crown or main root, and the 
spongelets are the extreme ends of the fibers, which, by their 
soft, spongy construction, are able to suck up nourishment from 
the soil, which is conveyed by the circulation of the fibers to all 
parts of ihe plant. . These fibers and spongelets are increased by 
a sort of instinct in proportion to the richness of the soil. Cul- 
tivation will also increase them to a very considerable degree. 
^When the extreme fibers of a healthy plant are removed by cul- 
tivation, they will sprout out more abundantly than before, so 
that in place of one spongelet, there may be many. The plant, 
in consequence of the loss of some of its spongelets, will seem 
to remain stationary for a time, but in a few days it will increase 
more rapidly than before, owing to the increase of its spongelets 
and the application of fresh soil. The fibers of many plants de- 
scend perpendicularly into the ground several feet in search of 
nourishment ; hence the importance of deep cultivation. This 
is the case in regard to wheat, flax, &c. 

The stalk is composed of three parts, the pith, the woody fiber, 
and the bark. In trees, shrubs, &c., the stalk or trunk increases 
by external layers, deposited yearly in northern latitudes, while* 
in many other plants, as in com, wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c., 
the growth is by internal accumulation and expansion. In the lat- 
ter, the pith seems to be the proper medium for the circulation 
of the juices essential to their growth, while in trees, shrubs, &c., 
the pith seems to be only a rudimentary substance, rather than 
an essential part. The woody fiber gives support and stability to 
plants, while the bark serves a£^a covering, and often contains 
some of the most essential substances in the plant, as cinchona 
bark, from which quinine or quinia is obtained, sassafras bark, 
from which the oil of sassafras is obtained, and cherry tree bark, 
which contains prussic or hydrocyanic acid, one of ihe most ac- 
tive poisons in nature. 

The leaves are very essential to the life and growth of plants, 
though in some cases they appear to be rather rudimentary, the 
bark appearing to perform the office of the leaves. This, how- 
ever, is only an exception to a general rule. If the leaves be alL 
removed from a plant as soon as they make their appeara&ce, it 
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will soon die, as ^tnessed in trees, where certain insects hare 
stripped them of their foliage. A caution is hereby suggested, 
not to remove too many leaves from fruit trees by too close trim- 
ming. Leaves have the power of inhalation or absorption, and of 
exhalation or efiusion. When examined with the microscope 
their surfaces are found to be studded wiih little holes or pores, 
through which nourishment is taken in and useless matter thrown 
oiat. Twenty thousand of these little openings have been count- 
ed upon a single square inch of a leaf. These openings differ in 
form, size and number, in different plants. These pores in ihe 
leaves are as essential to the life and growth of vegetables, as are 
the spongelets attached to the fibers of the roots, for the proper 
nourishment of plants is admitted through both, as certainly as 
nourishment is c(mveyed to the animal system through the stom- 
ach and lungs. The circulating medium, through which all nu- 
tritious matter is distributed to different parts of animals, is the 
blood, and that which conveys nutrition to vegetables is, water. 
I venture the assertion, then, that no substance whidi is insoln-" 
Ue in water, whether organic or inorganic, can enter into the cir- 
•eulation of plants, either through their leaves or their spcmgelets. 
J^riters upon this subject have supposed that plants have the 
power of choice, in the selection of their nourishment, because 
they absorb carbonic acid from the air, and exclude to a great 
degree the oxygen and nitrogen which are so much more abun- 
dant. This theory is false, as I shall be able to prove. It is a 
&ct, susceptible of demonstration, that plants absorb large quan- 
tities of carbonic acid. It is also a fact that they do not absorb 
to any great degree the elements which constitute carbonic acid, 
viz., carbon and oxygen, and for the single reason that carbon 
and o^^gen are not soluble in water, to any great d^ree, which 
is the circulating medium of plants. For the same reason nitro- 
gen is not absorbed to any great degree, either by the leaves or 
by the spongelets, except in combination with some otiier sub- 
stances, which renders it soluble in water. When nitrogen unites 
with hydrogen, the product is ammonia, which is soluble in water, 
and is (me of the most fertalizmg agents in nature. Now the 
substances which are wanted for the growth of the plant in car- 
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bonic acid, and ammonia, is the carbon and nitrogen, but as tbese 
cannot be introduced into the plant, in their uncombined state, 
being insoluble in water," the plant has to receive in connection 
■with them, large quantities of oxygen and hydrogen which ar« 
not wanted, hence the fact that large quantities of oxygen and 
water are effused or eliminated from the leaves of plants, if not 
from their roots. Water, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, absorbs only about three or four per cent, of oxygen, 
and water that has been boiled, so as to get rid of its air and 
carbonic acid, can only absorb about one and a half per cent, of 
nitrogen. Recently bailed water dissolves its own volume of car 
bonic acid. K a jar of this gas be inverted over water it will 
be dissolved very gradually, but if it be a^tated with water it 
disappears in a few minutes. This shows the wisdom and design 
of the Creator in constructing the leaves and their petioles in 
such a manner that the ^notion of the air will agitate them, so as 
to keep their innumerable pores constantly in connection with 
fresh portions of carbonic acid. The under surface of the leaf 
imbibes the carbonic acid, and the upper, surface eliminates the 
oxygen, which is set at liberty from the carbonic acid, when the 
carbon is appropriated to the growth of the several parts of the 
plant. Although the rays of the sun are essential to the ab- 
sorption of carbonic acid, as this process ceases during the night, 
yet when the under surfaces of the leaves of a plant are exposed 
to the dryy;ig rays of the sun, the openings become so dry and 
dosed up that absorption ceases, and the plant withers, as in case 
of severe drought. 

After what has been said relative to the introduction of carbon 
and nitrogen into vegetables, it seems almost unnecessary to 
speak of oxygen and hydrogen, the other two organic elements ; 
for as water is composed of them, they can never be wanting ex- 
cept in case of drought. From the fact that all nutritious sub- 
stances enter into plant^ in a state of solution in water, we should 
infer that liquid manures would operate very rapidly to increase 
the growth of vegetation ; and this I believe is proved to be a 
fact by all who have tried the experiment. It is a practice in 
some parts of New England to force a very luxuriant growth of 
16 
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the bell-pepper, (capricum armmim^ by sprinkling the plants 
daily with a solution of hen-dung in water. This must, necessa- 
rily, be a very powerfiil fertilizing agent, as the manure of fowls 
contains all the fertilizing qualities found in both Ihe solid and 
liquid manure of other animals. 

All animal substances are composed of the elements or com- 
pounds which are found in vegetables, hence the fact that all 
parts of animals increase the growth of vegetation. It would be 
highly interesting to investigate the manner in which vegetable 
proximate substances are changed to animal by vital action ; how 
the balance of carbonic acid in the air is maintained by respira- 
tion, &c., but I have only space to glance at a few of the more 
important animal substances. 

Many of the animal proximate substances are rich in nitrogen, 
a substancd highly essential to the maturity of many crops, par- 
ticularly the grain crops, for the gluten in those crops contains a 
large per centage of nitrogen. The following table exhibits some 
of the more important animal substances, with the elementary 
substances which compose them. 



Carbon. 

Fibrine, 53.36 

Albumen, 60. 

Gelatm, 47.88 

Urea, 19.99 



Oxygen. 


Hydrogen. 


19.68 


7.02 


26.67 


7.78 


27.20 


7.91 


26.66 


6.66 



Nitrogen. 

19.93 
15.55 
16.99 
46.66 



All the animal oils, such as hog's lard, human &t, train oil, 
mutton suet, &c., are composed of the same elementary sub- 
stances which constitute the vegetable oils, viz : carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen. The blood of animals is particularly rich in its 
<5onstituents, containing all the substances which are found in all 
other parts of animals. This might be inferred fmm the fact 
tiiat the blood is the medium by which all nutritious matter is 
conveyed to different parts of the body. In the similarity of el- 
ements, which enter into the composition of vegetables and ani- 
mals, we observe the same intimate relation which exists between 
the mineral and vegetable kingdoms. It is a chain from which 
no link can be struck witiiout destroying the evident design of 
ihe Creator. A poet has said :r— 
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** God nerer made an independent man, 

'T would jar the concord of his general plan." 

So he never made an independent kingdom.. The first which 
proceeded firom his hiuid, Ihe mineral, rests upon it still; the 
vegetable is dependent upon the mineral for its existence ; and 
the animal, upon both the vegetable and the mineral So the 
higher and more perfect the organization the greater are its de- 
pendences. 



« 
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THE CULTIVATION AND PRESERVATION OF FOREST 

TREES. 

BY F, B. BATON. 

The farmer in New Hampshire has hitherto taken little thought 
in regard to his forest land, save to devise means for cutting 
and disposing of its product. Apparently inexhaustible belts of 
timber stretching through the unsetfled portions of the State — 
the plentiful growth on every eighty acre lot, described as " well 
wooded," forbade all fears of its scarcity or diminution for many 
generations. Abundant for use, and almost valueless for sale^ 
no thought wafl bestowed on its preservation, and whoever inr 
vented the quickest method of getting rid of it, was accounted a 
public benefactor. 

Owners of farms who remember such a state of things, have 
come within a few years to witness a very great change, already 
productive of inconvenience, and promising to be more severely 
felt in future. The wonder to us is, not that the forests are' di- 
minishing, but that they have not sooner disappeared before the 
indiscriminate attacks of the woodman. 

The trees common to our forests may be enumerated as fol- 
lows : Maple, elm, beech, birch, oak, walnut, chestnut, pine, ce- 
dar, ash, willow, sassafras, bass, cherry, locust, hornbeam, pop- 
lar and button wood, tiie pine family including hemlock, spruce, 
&c. Of tiiese eighteen kinds there are nearly forty varieties ; 
but as farmers are in general practically acquainted not only 
with the names but uses of all these varieties, space will not be 
occupied in specification. 

It will be seen that even now, owners of large tracts of wood 
and timber will be littie interested in this subject, as the extent 
of their possessions would render all ordinary means useless. 
To proprietors of small lots of from ten to one hundred acres, 
the inqmry may be of importance, as to what threatens or has 
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caused fte decay of their property, and what means, if- any, are 
equal to its preservation. 

The evil origmally arose from an inordinate desire to clear 
large tracts of land, which thenceforth ceased to be encmnbered 
with wood, crops, or indeed anything but debt, or stumps and 
q)ringing second growth. The force of the husbandman, wasted 
and weakened in the attempt, was consequently withdrawn from 
what it might have done on less space, and poor inheritances 
fell to hard working sons, or were oftener sold,for half price to 
such as chose to buy. Others,' having not so many acres, yet 
ima^ning the supply to be exhaustless, took no care what, where 
or when they cut, so that the fire be supported with the least 
trouble at the time. Straight, thrifty and growing trees were 
felled, while their crooked and decaying compamons remained* 
A careless direction ^ven to the falling tree often broke the 
limbs, spoiled the beauty, and begun the work of destruction on 
a dozen others ; so that in a few years the pride and beauty of 
the forest was ruined, blight and decay seized on its trees, and 
the " wood lot " was worthless. During this day of extravagant 
plenty, no time was to be wasted in pruning, or cafe given to 
properly thinning out the 'growth. Broken limbs obstructed the 
parage of teams, stumps and fallen bodies encumbered the 
ground, the brushwood full of leaves and crackling twigs, to- 
gether with the awkward brush fences dried in the heat of mid- 
summer, often gave chance for fire, which is now a most potent 
source of loss to the owner of wood lands. For if, in the midst 
of this confusion and rubbish, the careless squirrel hunter leave 
his kindled fire, or sparks fall from the noisy engine, the winds 
speed the flames over all the hope of the husbandman. 

The building of railroads, and the creation of markets where 
none previously existed, caused an unhealthy excitement. Sta- 
tions were crowded with the best wood by those eager for a little 
ready money, regardless of the future. Land thus inconsider- 
ately cleared is often useless for any other purpose, unappropri- 
ated to grazing or tillage, while the careless mode of cutting 
and clearing greatly retards a second growth, if it chance to be 
of the oak, beech, ash, birch, or reproductive kind. The tall 
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white {nnes, fit finr masts, which once grew m such numbers <m 
our soil, are retreating, conquered by the steel of ^e " lumber 
king," to the northermost Coos. The oaks once used for build- 
ing, mid fit for diip lamber, are less numerous than ofice, and 
we have to do chiefly with " second growth." To remedy these 
evils, which seemt^ threaten an entire extinction of the fwests — 
to drive us to the swamps for peat, the earth tor coal, and to 
other markets for building timber, at no distant day— rthe writer 
I»x)poses to offer a few suggestions, not indeed the results of ex- 
perience, but such as would doubtless occur to most men reflect- 
ing at all on the subject, or in the least conversant with the theo- 
ries of foresters writing in other countries, who claim to have re- 
duced the matter to a sort of science. If by tibis any man is 
induced to ihink on the subject, or to exercise his ingenuity and 
reflection, some good may be accomplished. 

It would be well for every farmer who has woodland in such 
quantity that he hopes to make it sustain his fires, and supply an 
occasional stick of timber for any purpose— -and this class I 
think to be now the most numerous — .to have a judicious system 
of cutting and thinning. The sun and air bestowed on remiun- 
mg trees will thus ii^crease their growth, while the fuel supplied 
will be just as valuable, and the increased wortii of the land^y 
for time and extra trouble. , Let the under-brush be removed, 
and destroyed if not available for faggots or fuel, the dead wood 
and fallen branches cleared away, and all broken limbs of valua- 
ble trees smoothly cut off, so as to shed rain, or not catch moist- 
ure. If the farmer does not cut his trees himself, he will care- 
fblly mark such as are to be felled. If limbs be seized witii 
blight, or any disease such as sometimes affects the oak, maple 
or pine, they should be removed at once. K it be oak, ash 
or beech which thus require to be felled, and the stump be cut 
smoothly near the ground, sloping from the heart, vigorous 
shoots will spring up, which, by proper care, may be made to 
supply the place of the parent tree. Young natural plants, hap- 
pening in favorable situations, where there is room for them to 
remain, will repay care and pruning. Where the farmer thus 
regards his trees, the fences will of course be kept good, as 
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cattle do great injury to young plants by cropping the buds and 
producing stunted growth, so that what might have been the 
germ of a fair stick of timber, becomes a knotty and perverse 
piece of fire-wood, the aversion of him who saws and splits, and 
tiie grievous trial of the housewife. 

Woodland thus thrown open to sun and air, cleared from un- 
sightly incumbrances, and secured against damage by fire or 
cattle, will repay all toil, the annual growth should meet a reas- 
onable demand, the property be of greater value, show better to 
purchasers, be mor'e convenient of access both in winter and sum- 
mer. A farmer of my acquaintance always burned green wood. 
It was cut of course mostly in the winter time, and such logs 
hauled out as could be easiest come at, through' the snow, with his 
horse or oxen and sled. It took twice the quantity to maintain tho 
same fire that it did another who burned seasoned wood, diminish- 
ing his forest in the same ratio, and the fire was not half as good 
when he got it. Economy in fuel is indispensable ; and the farmer 
who cannot aflFord to clapboard his house anew if it needs, lay tight 
floors, fit the window sashes to their frames, will, in this climate, 
have burned more than enough wood in ten years to pay for all re- 
pairs twice over. It is of little use to bail a ship without a bottom. 

The apparent length of time required to accomplish any thing 
in the growth of forest trees has deterred many from making an 
attempt, even when satisfied what to do. Every yoimg farmer, 
however — ^and there are beginning to be more of theni — ^may see 
the good results of such labor in a much shorter time than ap- 
pears possible to him at the outset ; and before he is past labor, 
or his sons be grown to hold tiie plow while he drives, he will 
see, other things being equal, great profit from the insignificant 
labor of former years. There are many also content to labor, 
whose age forbids the hope of their seeing the results. Such 
are benefactors to the race, as much in their sphere as any whose 
greater fame is trumpeted in the ears of the world. If you can- 
not write a book for your children to read, plant a tree under 
whose branches they may sit and tell one to the other your 
virtues. 

By an edict of the first Napoleon, the landholders of France 
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were required to mainttdn a certain number of acres of wood on 
each farm, and where trees were not, they were planted. So 
around many farms was stretched a double row of trees, which 
have at the present time attained good size, adding much to the 
yalue and beauty of the plantations, and furnishing throughout 
the empire plenty of wood and timber for private use or tiie ne- 
cessities of the state. These are better monuments to the genius 
of the Emperor than any triumphal arch. Would that every 
farmer in this State, whose woodlands are growing thin, or who 
cares for fine looking grounds, would follow this example. I 
have heard it said that trees shaded the groi^d, and so prevented 
a full crop ; but a farm conducted and manured as it should be, 
would bear a double row of maple, ash or elm about its fields, 
and even then thrice excel the gains of those niggardly cultiva- 
tors who do things by halves. In some situations the shelter of 
a wood is of great service, and in our bleak clime a living guard 
on the exposed sides of some fields would be worth much. The 
training of particular sticks so as to produce timber may be well 
worth a trial. By cutting off a limb when needful, and remov- 
ing all obstructions to a straight upward growth, a valuable piece 
may be the result. Even if no more than ten or twelve out oi 
the whole wood be selected, they may in time be worth ten, 
twenty or even fifty dollars apiece. This is not mere supposi- 
tion, but what has often been done. For similar reasons to those 
adduced in the commencement of this article, the cultivation or 
creation of forest trees has not been attempted, so far as I know, 
in the State, or at least to no great extent. In regard to tiie 
modes of planting, sowing or in arty way procuring a nursery of 
forest trees, the writers greatly diflfer. It is however fair to infer 
that those who in their operations most closely follow nature, will 
be tiie more likely to succeed. Nob indeed as to that sometimes 
received, but erroneous belief, that trees growing on a poor and 
scanty soil must hence flourish better when removed to a like 
soil. Nature, in spite of this barren ground, has forced her 
trees through it, and drawn what of nourishment she might from 
its meagre resources. She asserts her omnipotence when she 
plants the oak in the fissures of a rock, and brings to the aid of 
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the springmg aoom the forces of a little earth, air and water, or 
when she shades a small space in the bummg desert with the 
grateful palm. . To attempt to overcome these difficulties, when 
upon us, and to make the best of a poor, rocky and sterile farm, 
is praiseworthy, but it is not to be supposed, hence, that trees, 
like all other products, will not richly compensate the laborer for 
his pains. Ordinarily they will grow on the same soil which has 
once produced them, if it has not been exhausted by bad cultiva- 
tion, so that no farmer need neglect his trees on this account, but 
the better preparation will insure the better growth. 

A little observation will enable one to determine to what trees 
his soil is best adapted. Pine, spruce or hemlock will do well on 
thin and light soil. Oak, maple and ash grow in heavy, clayey 
lands. The beech may be raised in sandy locations, and I have 
known the elm to flourish with great vigor and grow rapidly in a 
fidmilar situation. If trees are to be transplanted, the spring is 
the best time to warrant their living. They should be in diame- 
ter from two to three inches, and not taken from thickly wooded 
places, where they run up very tall, as high trees are more likely 
to be shaken and disturbed by ihe wind. A little pruning will 
do no harm, and care should be taken that the fibers of the roots 
be laid naturally, or cut smoothly oflF. They should be well 
watered at setting, and then not too frequently afterwards. 
Trees are as often drowned as starved. Consider what nature 
does for them by way of rain, aU the while making sufficient 
allowance for the change of circumstances. Set them at nearly 
ihe same depth you found them, and take means to have them 
secured from wind by stakes and thongs. One or two rocks may 
be of service above the roots, but not many. The best way, 
however, in which to obtain a forest plantation is from the seed. 
We will take, for instance, the seeds of the oak, chestnut, beech, 
wahiut, maple and ash, which, having been carefully dried in the 
sun and air, should be preserved in a cool, dry place until spring. 
Of these, the larger and harder kinds should be covered with 
two inches of mould, and the others, or smaller seeds, being 
mixed with a& equal bulk of sand, to insure room for germina- 
tion, be spread thickly on the ground and covered with one inch 
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of mould. The young plants may be transplanted to their places, 
at the following sizes, as ^ven by Browne, in the American 
Sylva : 
Sugar Maple, from 6 to 24 inches in height. 



Chestnut, 


« 12 to 30 


Beech, 


" 9 to 30 


Ash, 


" 6 to 20 


Hickory, 


« 10 to 30 


Oak, 


" 6 to 30 



If the farmer now has a half acre oP ground ready to receive 
his trees, some over 1700 may be set, aJlowmg a space of four 
feet apart each way. One foot less will answer for fir, hemlock 
or pine. If a favorable time be selected, and the ground be just 
moist enough, the plants will soon catch and grow rapidly. Es- 
pecially if the ground be rich, it will be found that in three years 
the plants have far outgrown others starting at the same time in 
ttie natural forest. They will need neither staking nor watering. 
In subsequent years, when the trees be^n to require thinning, 
the best and most thrifty may be left, and the fuel obtained will 
pay for the trouble of thinning. In twenty years, the farm 
which, on your taking possession, had no wood, may have a 
thrifty, growing forest, as heavily wooded as you wish, which 
Toay hSfVe been produced on a soil too rocky for aught else, and 
the result of two or three years care at the outset. Farmer, is 
not the subject worth at least a moment's thought ? Can you — 
supposing the need to exist which renders of less value so many 
farms— can you better devote a few months' labor, or get surer 
interest on fifty or a hundred dollars ? These suggestions are 
offered with the hope that more experienced minds may consider 
whether similar or better means may not be used to renovate the 
decaying forests, and save to us the noble company of the trees. 
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IRRIGATION. 



Anything ^hich can impart fertility to ezhatiBted acres, or take 
the place and perform the duties of heavy manure, is well wor- 
thy of the farmer's attention. Among these granite *hills, na- 
ture's £ehyors are by no means granted with a lavish hand, and the 
only real dependence is hard labor and plenty of it. IBut we 
need not hence discard invention or. refuse the aid whereby many 
an hour's rest, study, or relaxation, may be i^orded. Fire, air, 
earth and water stand ready to do our bidding, if assistance be 
asked in an intelligent manner. The subject of irrigation has 
hitherto occupied little attention in the agricultural studies of our 
farmers. Contented for the most part if they were so fortunate 
as to own a tract of natural meadow watered by some brook, 
they have seldom sought the aid of water to fertilize their dry 
upland fields. Many acres which produce well in a wet season, 
are of littie or no profit in a dry tune. Mr. Coleman, after 
speaking of the magic effects of water artificially gathered from 
springs above and spread over fields on the barren Exmoor hills 
in England, well observes : " New England, especially, and many 
parts of the other States, are full of sites and means for such 
improvements ; and in many cases the expense and labor of lev- 
eling the land, bringing the water into a body, and placing it un- 
der control, would be met many times over by the profits of such 
improvements." It is perhaps a littie singular and an index of 
the American disposition to ignore ancient things, that when the 
agricultural pursuits of so great a portion of the world almost 
live by this practice of irrigation, that it has received so little at- 
tention among us. The descendant of the Ptolmies as he moves 
about, snuffing up with every breath royal dust, now no better 
than the nostrils of the slave it tickles, draws with rude machine- 
ry the waters of the Nile, most mud<}y and beneficent god, and 
therewith imparts fertility to his thirsty and barren acres, just as 
it did three thousand years ago. The Nestorian of the Persian 
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mountains conducts the rills, in hollowed reeds, to the platform 
scarce bigger than a swallow's nest, which he has been able to 
snatch from the jagged rocks, and so between the scorching sun 
on the one hand and the avalanche of snow on the other, secures 
his beggarly crop. From time immemorial the " catcii water " 
meadows of Switzerland, and the flooded Cingalese rice fields 
have borne witness to the value of water. , For many years in 
the dark ages the fertile plains of Lombardy, then and now at- 
test the skill of the monks ^ and the effects of irrigation. Of 
course I have no desire to construct a sleeping argument from 
such a broad foundation. While water serves the wheat of Ihe 
Egyptian and the millet of the Persian, it drowns out the cabbages 
of the Dutchman, and upon all heavy clayey soils must be got 
rid of rather than introduced as an ally. Not having at hand 
any chemical analysis of the water of rivers and brooks as found 
in this State, I am constrained to give the following, which shows 
the amount of foreign substance in 10,000 parts of Tha^ics wa- 
ter, after most of the mechanically suspended matter had sub- 
sided : — 

Organic matters, 0.07 

Carbonate of lime, 1.53 

Sulphate of lime, 0.15 

Muriate of soda, 0.02 

In the waters of the Clyde, in Scotland, was foimd in the same 
proportion : — 

Common salt, 0.369 

Muriate of magnesia, 0.305 

Sulphate of soda, 0.114 

Carbonate of lime, 0.394 

SiUca, 0.118 

The Itchen, in Hampshire, a very celebrated stream for irri- 
gation, contains of: — 

Organic matters, 0.02 

Carbonate of lime, 1.89 

Muriate of soda, 0.01 

Sulphate of lime, : . . .0.72 

This is believed to afforch a pretty correct idea of the contents 
of most rivers, and it will be perceived that many things neces- 
sary for the nourishment of plants are h^re found. There are 
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few rirers or brooks that do not contain carbonate and sulphate 
of lim6, and hold in solution more or less of organic matter. Ba- 
con, in his Natural Philosophy, says : " The sixth help of 
grounds is by watering and irrigation ; which is in two manners : 
tiie one by lettmg in and shutting out waters at seasonable times ; 
for water at some seasons, and with reasonable stay, doth good ; 
but at some other seasons, and with too long stay, doth hurt ; and 
this serveth only for meadows which are along some river. The 
other way is, to bring water from some hanging grounds where 
there are springs, into the lower grounds, carrying it in some 
long furrow, and from those furrows drawing it diyerse to spread 
the water. And this maketh an excellent improvement both for 
com and grass." 

" In general," says Sir Humphrey Davy, " those waters which, 
breed the best fish are the best fitted for watering meadows ; but 
most of the benefits of irrigation may be derived from any kind 
of water." The farmer may have a pretty sure index of the 
value of water for fertili2ang purposes by the vigor of the grasses 
and plants along its margin, which is a much more simple and 
conclusive proof than can be afforded by any analysis whatever. 
In this case no matter how pure or limpid ihe stream, its effect 
may be reckoned on with certainty. It is, however, generally 
the casifthat the more impure the water (he greater benefit it is 
to the land. Thus the sewerage water of Edinburg, which is, so 
situated as to be available for purposes of irrigation, produces the 
most astonishing effects. The grass of these meadows is cut from 
four to six times a year and given green to milch cows. It brings 
frcHn $100 to $150 per acre, per annum, at public sale. " In 
the spring of 1821, 30 acres of waste land called the Free ff ate 
Whins and 10 acres of poor sandy soil were leveled and formed 
into irrigated meadow, at an expense of nearly $5000. This 
whole pasture was let previously for about $500 per annum. It 
now rents for from $75 to $100 per acre." This is probably 
one of the most extraordinary instances on record, as the Free-- 
gate Whins was nothing more than mere sand deposited by ac- 
tion of the sea from time to time. 

To come from great and fisur ofT examples to some small ex- 
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periments which happen to have fallen nnder mj observation; may 
perhaps be as c<Hivincing, so far as regards the {»racticabiE1r|r <^ 
tiie theory, as any argument. The west side of Concord Square, 
in Manchester, was probably as unpromi£dng and barren a qn^ 
as any fanner in New Hampshire will have occasion to try ex- 
periments oa ; being composed of c<»nmon sand. Loads of street 
manure, oyster shells, and the like, had &om time to time been 
deposited upon the surface, but never enough to form any thick- 
ness of soil. At the instance of Mayor Smyth, the present eSr 
cient Treasurer of the State Agricultural Society, the reservoir 
in the centre of the common was so arranged that it could be 
overflowed, and this portion of the ground covered for two or 
three days at a time to the depth, in some places, of several 
inches. The effect was striking and instantaneous, and although 
the irrigation was conducted without method or regard to any- 
thing but a dry season, still two considerable crops of grass w«re 
cut, where, had it not been for this, all vegetation must have 
ceased. A gentleman of my acquaintance some years since was 
so fortunate as to own a pasture, some parts of which were An- 
gularly unpromising and so rocky as to give occasion for tin^ re- 
spectable old joke about sharpening the sheep's noses. Indeed, 
the only smooth surface consisted of a range of hills with a 
southerly slope. At the foot of the hills ran a small strSam, the 
source of which was no more than a half mile distant, but so sit- 
uated as to receive the wash of a road. It then passed throu^ 
a field and bore upon its margin most luxuYiant grass, coming in- 
to the pasture with a considerable fall. By the aid of a water 
level, a ditch was so constructed along the side of the hills as to 
divert a large quantity of the water, at a very sli^t fall. At 
proper intervals sluiceways were opened in the side of the ditch 
and the slope irrigated at pleasure. The effect on this hard grav- 
elly soil was good. The cattle grazed where they had not dream- 
ed of stopping before, and the value of the pasttire was mu<^ 
increased. The whole expense of ditching and constructang a 
dam to turn and control the brook was but trifling, while the ad«* 
vantage remained permanent and secure. The objection made 
that ^^ this feed had no heart in it compaared to that growing oi^ 



hmd^with sufficient natural moisture " although not entirely false, 
yet loses all its weight when we know that it was produced where 
nothing grew before. There is hardly any soil which may not be 
formed with more or less advantage into waiter meadow. A 
heavy clay soil is most unsuitable. It is a matter of importance 
that the means of getting rid of the water be good, as without 
thorough drainage in the intervals of irrigation nothing will 
be accomplished. For this reason a light spongy soil is bet- 
ter, and one having a substratum of sand or gravel still more 
preferable, as it renders drainage less difficult. Most of New 
Hampshire soils are of a kind to be benefitted by irrigation. Al- 
though this State has been called the Switzerland of America, it 
18 certainly behind that mgenious people in its attention to fertilr 
izing water. With them every care is taken to avail themselves 
of tlie falling rains, which are carefully conducted over the pas- 
tures and fields, and gathered from the paths and gulleys in con- 
duits. Thus are constructed catch water meadows, the use and 
profit of which' no one has called in question since the days d 
Virgil, nor indeed has greatiy improved upon that poet's sugges- 
tion:— 

" Deinde satis flayiiim indncit riyosqae seqaentes 
£t, qonm exastns ager morientibas aestuat herbis, 
Ecce snpercilio cliv^osi tramitis andam 
Elicit : Bla cadeDS rancnm per levia marmtir 
Saxa ciet, scatebrisqae arentia temperat anra.'' 

Gwr. lib. 1. 104-10. 

The first thing to be considered in regard to a theory, is its 
practicability, its cost and probable benefit. When Bacon men- 
tioned his two manners of irrigation, he had not the knowledge 
of modem invention, and could not foresee that the Persian 
wheel, the Indian bullock and bucket, would be left immeasurably 
in the distance by the steam engine, or conveniently and cheaply 
superseded by the hydraulic ram. But the age has so far out- 
grown \hQ speculations of the wisest and boldest, that the man of 
wealth may if he chooses, force the river to^the top of his most 
barren hills, and send it in fertilizing streams again to the valley; 
or the humblest farmer may turn the forces of the brook to his 
|ud, so tAtat its jets, be they smgly never so puny and insignifi- 
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cant, shall together clothe his fields with verdure. Those who 
were present at the State Fair in 1853 cannot ML to have no- 
ticed the supply of pure water furnished for cattle. South of the 
Rye Field, and some forty or fifty feet below its leyel, a clear 
spring gushed from the side of the hill. A rod or two down the 
stream thus formed, were placed a couple of small hydraulic rams 
which were kept by the fall in constant motion. Slow but sure 
the water mounted to the plain and was gathered in reservoirs 
made of casks. The supply was ample, and had the field been 
of a sufficient slope, would have well irrigated the whole thirty 
acres. I suppose that the expense of irrigating in that way with 
a single machine, and permanent reservoir at an elevation of 
twenty or thirty feet from the source, would not exceed twenty- 
five dollars, unless the farmer chose to be at more cost for the 
sake of appearance, or durability. The return which he may be 
entitled to expect depends on the nature of the soil, the quantity 
of wash contained in the water, the ^ood judgment with which it 
is let on or drawn off the land, the nature and^ kind of the crop 
sought, the grasses selected, and such other oontmgencies as are 
inseparable from all outlays of the kind. If the experiments of 
which we read be any index or guide, certainly no venture could 
be made with greater promise of success, and when we consider 
the permanency of the fertilizing agent when once established, it 
is a strong argument, other things being equal, for its adoption. 

Allusion has been made to " catch-water meadows," as exist- 
ing in hilly regions, where the water is collected from springs, 
brooks or rivulets, formed by the rains, and brought down by 
successive gutters or trenches. In Coleman's account of Irriga- 
tion in Somersetshire, we learn of Mr. Roals' meadows, " He 
set out the watering gutters by a level, giving them one inch fall 
in every ten feet. They were cut nine inches wide and three 
deep. If the land has a gentle slope, the gutters may be put 
sixty feet from each other ; but if it be very steep, and there is 
a good flow of water, they may be jpxit seventy or eighty feet 
apart. When he finds the water sink too fast into the land, be 
spreads fine earth or road scrapings over the surface, in order to 
fill it up, that the water may pass over to the next gutter. He 
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has drained and fonned into m«adows for irrigation thirty acres, 
which yield from a ton to a ton and a half of hay per acre an- 
nually,'* The profit was stated to be one pound interest for a 
little less ihan eyery two pounds invested— certainly a return 
sufficient to warnmt at least a trial from any <me whose lands 
afford the chance. Again: ^^The water meadows at Audley 
End were formed in 1841, from old pastures, without disturbing 
ttie sur&ce, except for the purpose of adjusting the levels and 
cutting tiie ditches ; but in consequence of tiie inequality of the 
ground, many hollow places were filled up with fresh mould, and 
tiie product was not much increased the first year of irrigation. 
* * * It may be presumed that the average produce yielded 
the last tiiree years has been about thirty- one tons of grass, or 
eight tons of hay per acre." This it must be remembered was 
on alluviid soil in low land, and in the vicinity of a smaU stream 
or river. We see thus that by the testimony of concurrent wit^ 
nesses, tiie value of water for fertiHadng soils is held to be very 
great. One marked advantage of irrigation in our northern lat- 
itude would be tiie increase of temperature, as water, especially 
when taken from springs, warms the land, and when let on in 
the spring to grass lands, counteracts tiie effect of severe frosts. 
I cannot do better in confirmation of the ideas I have advanced, 
than to mention a few of the advantages enumerated by Thaer, 
the celebrated German agricultural writer : 

^^ Almost all water carries with it fertilizing particles, whidi 
are exceedingly beneficial to vegetation. By means of it we ob- 
tain and make use of a species of manure which would be oth- 
erwise lost to vegetation. It renders us in a measure inde- 
pendent of temperature ; it produces an eminent degree of fer- 
tility in land which before yielded but a very small amount of 
produce." 

The average increase in the amount of crops, according to 
tilie best evidence, is four fold. Trusting that these observations 
will excite among the farmeis of New Hampshire at least a share 
of attention, the remsdnder of this essay will be devoted to a few 
directions, as plainly given as possible, whereby some practical 
application of the principle of irrigation may be made. Nature 
17 
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herself has constructed a most magnificent machine for such pur* 
poses that ever was conceived of, where the Nile, bearing in its 
bosom the disintegrated particles of Nubian granite, it imparts 
life and vigor along its banks for hundreds of miles. As we 
have not this miichinerj to so great extent among our hills, it 
becomes us to see if some use may not be made of the brooks 
and rivers that we have, as well as natural springs, so many that 
in fact hardly a single farm is destitute. Where, Ihen, such 
means are at command, the fEurmer should know how to make 
a water meadow. 

The best soil for the purpose is a good gravel. We will sup- 
pose a brook or mill stream to be flowing through some part of 
the farm. As far towards the source of the stream as the farmer 
has control, or as will answer for his design, he may build a dam, 
or if he chooses to be at the expense, a wier with a gate through 
which tiie water can be conducted into a ditch or canal. The 
ai4 of a water level will enable him to construct this ditch along 
tiie upper borders of tiie field, at a fall of one inch }n ten feet, 
to such distance as the nature of the ground may permit, or the 
extent of his field requires. This is designed for the main canal, 
and now holds its waters in readiness to be spread over the 
ground, which must be made as level as can well be, in order 
that the depth of irrigation may be uniform. Let the main res- 
ervou: now be pierced at short intervals, by transverse conduits, 
with su£Scient slope to aUow the water to run. Each of these 
tranverse ditches should be fumiihed with gates, or be so con- 
trived as to be easily stopped with turf or stones, when the design 
is to draw ofif the water from the field. The embankments of 
the conduits being in their turn pierced at regular intervals, on 
opposite sides, or as the slope may allow, will enable the operator, 
in a short time, and with great facility, to flood the whole mead- 
qw uniformly. If now the slope happens to be considerable, or 
the main channel is carried generally parallel with the course of 
the brook, the water having finished its work, can easily be gath- 
ered again into its original bed. If it be carried some distance 
from that course, and on to level land, its removal must be ef- 
fected by under drains, for be it noticed that unless the removal 
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be thorough and complete, the experiment will be half a failure. 
The water having deposited with the soil whatever fertilizing 
substances it contained, and imparted such of its properties as 
chemical affinity requires, is no longer a benefit, but an injury, 
and the sooner and more completely got rid of the better. This 
is proved, not only by the experience of those who are unable to 
effect thorough drainage, but from the fact that having once 
passed through and irrigated a field of considerable extent, it has 
little or no beneficial effect when gathered and conducted over a 
second or third. If the situation will permit, the water may be 
let on, and continued through the winter months, only letting it 
off when the weather affords an opportunity for a few days at a 
time. Or it may be let on as early as possible in the spring, and 
continued until the frost is out of the ground, when it should be 
drained. After the grass gets to the height of two or three 
inches, let it on for twenty-four hours, at intervals of three days, 
twice or three times. After feeding off tiie grass, if it be used 
for a pasture for milch cows or sheep, or carrying it green to 
their stables, let the same process be repeated. By this method 
three good crops at least should be obtained in one season, and 
often four or six. If the brook or river does not enter the land 
at a sufficient elevation, the hydraulic ram may be used to ad- 
vantage, and by means of a reservoir constructed at a required 
height, the irrigating canal may be supplied with water. It is 
perhaps worthy of consideration whether the water thus collected 
might not be enriched with some manure. Several advantages 
would result from this, such as saving in transportation, evenness 
in spreading, and the superior quickness of growth knQvm to re- 
sult from the use of liquid manures, j^other method of irriga- 
tion is to collect the water that may arise from springs, or accu- 
mulate from thawing snow or falling rain, on the hills, and cout 
duct it gradually and evenly down over the slopes it is designed 
to fertilize. For this purpose, it is fir^t conducted into a broad, 
shallow trench, extending along the upper edge of the slope. 
When this is full, it overflows, and the water is carried over the 
surface from forty to seventy feet, according to the nature of the 
descent, and cailght by another trench. Thus the land is laid 
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out in successdve beds, until at last the superabundant fluid is 
carried away by a drain. The fiumer may readily see, without 
more particular directions, the principle involyed, and can apfdy 
it with such modifications as his experience suggests, or ihe nature 
of his soil and and situation of his fiirm require. 

It is not easy to see why this mag^ talisman, which is said to 
have the power to cover the desert with verdure and make the 
barren plains blossom like a rose, may not be induced to cast its 
emerald robe upon the brown hills and exhausted pastures of New 
Hampshire. 
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screen from the son, and carpeted and cushioned like a chnrch. 
The outside was beautifully decorated with evergreens and bo- 
quets of flowers. Indeed, no part of the wood, not even of the 
wheels, could be seen, but it was an elegant combinatioil of the 
brilliant colors of autumn flowers, with the fresh green of the for- 
est trees and vines. Upon the sides, curiously formed in large 
letters, with vegetables of all kinds, was an inscription of the 
name of the town. Snugly seated among the fair occupants of 
the car were seen the President of the Society, and the orator 
of the day, who had gone out to pay their early respects. 

On the square, teams from other towns were added to the pro- 
cession, to the number, in all, of some seventy yoke of oxen, and 
at nine o'clock, by the music of the band, and with occasional 
songs by th^ ladies, amid shouts and cheers of the multitude al- 
ready assembled, the procession moved on to the cattle grounds 
by the depot. Coaches were then furnished by the Society to 
the ladies, who were driven about the grounds to view the ani- 
mals, and then escorted by the marshals to the exhibition hall. 
All honor to the ladies of Hampton Falls, who have set an ex- 
ample to their sisters through the county of incalculable value to 
the new Agricultural Society. 

About one hundred and twenty yoke of oxen were upon the 
field, and the pens contsdned, of horned cattle, about oi^ hun- 
dred head. Gentlemen frx)m Massachusetts, familiar with such 
scenes, declared that so fine a display of working oxen, they had 
never witnessed. 

But seven teams were entered for plowing. Although the 
knowing ones could well enough see that no great affair could be 
made of this part of the show, yet nothing could exceed the in- 
terest manifested by the spectators, to most of whom the specta- 
cle was new. The plowing was tolerably well done, but many 
such trials are wanting, to bring the farmers of Rockingham up 
to their proper mark in this department. 

At the close of the plowing match a procession was formed of 
the officers and members of the Society, and invited guests, in 
Pine street, and marched to the church, the Hampton Falls car, 
with its twenty yoke of oxen, bringmg up the rear. 
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Simon Brown, Esq., of Massachusetts, editor of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, delivered the address. like all that proceeds from 
his pen, the performance was full of good sound sense, expressed 
in modest and appropriate language, full of " words fitly spoken," 
*' like apples of gold in pictures of silver." 

The old town hall was elegantly decorated with evergreen and 
oak leaves, by the young ladies of Exeter, whose presence at the 
tables added not a little to the attractions of the scene. Tables, 
more than two hundred feet in length, in all, were arranged 
through the room, completely covered with fruit and flowers, and 
articles of needle-work, and embodiments of a thousand curious 
fancies, while the benches were loaded with mammoth vegetables, 
and the walls adorned with pictures and embroidery. The show 
of fruit was a surprise to all. Gentlemen present familiar with 
the horticultural shows of cities, said that no finer display of 
peaches and pears could be produced in New England. Ports- 
mouth is noted for its fine fruit, and much was hoped by the So- 
ciety from that quarter, but no single specimen from Portsmouth 
appeared upon the tables ! 

To give some idea of the number of persons present on the 
occasion we have more reliable data than mere estimates, which 
ranged all the way from five to ten thousand. An old gentleman 
was heard to say that he had lived in Exeter sixty years, and that 
never before had he seen so many people in the town together. , 

The exhibition at the hall was free to members of the Society, 
more than four hundred in number, and to their families, and all 
who claimed to be such, yet more than two thousand persons paid 
an admission fee at the door ! The committee of managers at 
the hall estimated that more than one half entered without pay- 
ment. 

At four o'clock th4 music called together in front of the 
Squamscot House a crowd such as is seldom anywhere witnessed. 

The Preadent, Mr. French, from one of the porticos, read the 
reports of the varieus committees, while ^^ a sea of upturned 
faces " anxiously awtuted the decision. 

« He also introduced to the meetmg several gentlemen from 
abroad, who made short addresses. Col. Newell, President of 
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ibe Essex Society, a veteran in the cause of agriculture, was 
among them. He comfdimented, in the highest terms, the exhibi- 
tions of cattle and of fruit, pronouncing them equal to any he 
had ever seen. Remarks were also made by Mr. Eamum of 
Boston, and by Mr. Brown, the orator, who called forth the loud 
qqdause of his hearers. 

At about six o'clock the crowd dispersed, and most of the peo- 
ple from abroad were supposed to have left town. The evenrng, 
however, brought a crowd of people again to the hall, and the 
committee at a late hour was obliged to insist upon dosing the 
doors, and the first annual exhibition of the Bockingham Fair. 



REPOBTS AND PBEMIUMS. 



STOCK.— BULLS. 

Fifteen bulls were entered for premiums. Awards were made 
as follows : — 

J. T. Oilman, Exeter, first premium on native or mixed 

breed, $5 00 

Daniel Smith, Exetef, for second, 3 00 

Jeremiah Gocffirey, Hampton Falls, first premium on Devons, 5 00 

J. B. Cilley, Deerfield, for second, 8 00 

Gteorge Weeks, Greenland, first premium on Durhams,. . . .5 00 
Joseph Cilley, Nottingham, first premium on Ayrshires,. . . .5 00 



cows. 

QeoTge W. Fumald, Exeter, first premium on native,. ... $5 00 
David W. Gorham, " " " m Durham 

mixed, 5 00 

John Lowe, Jr., Exeter, second premium on Durham 

mixed, heifer,.^ 3 00 

The weight of this heifer was 1,190 lbs. Mr. Lowe also en-^ 
tered a Durham mix6d cow, weighing 1,225 lbs. 
Mr. Fumald's cow produces, on an average, forty-five pounds » 
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of milk per day ; in four weeks, commencing May 24ih, fi%- 
two and a half pounds of butter were made irom hery after re- 
serving two quarts of milk each day for family use. 

H. F. French, Exeter," first premium on Devons, 5 00 

Mr. French's cow, "Blossom," four years old last spring, 
three-fourths Devon and one-fourth* Durham, gave thirty-seven 
pounds of nulk per day, on an average, and made nine and a half 
pounds of butter the week endmg June 12. 



HEIFERS. 

Of these thirteen were entered for premium. 

John M. Weare, Seabrook, for best two years old, mixed, $2 00 

Solomon J. Perkins, Exeter, best yearling, mixed, 2 00 

Jos. Brown, Kensington, best Devon yearling, 2 00 



WORKING OXEN. 

This department of the exhibition was exceedingly fine. The 
number of pairs entered for premiums was twenty-one. 

Chase P. Blake, Epping, first premium, . . ^. $5 00 

J. T. G. Haley, Exeter, second premium, 4 00 

Zebulon Sanborn, Epping, third premium, - 3 00 

Joseph T. Oilman, Exeter, fourth premium, 2 00 



TOWN TEAMS. 

It was specified that these teams should contain ^^ not less than 
ten yoke." The Kensington team contained twenty-two pairs, 
Hampton Falls team twenty, the Epping team sixteen, Ihe Exeter 
team thirteen. The premiums were : 

Epping, first premium, $10 00 

Exeter, second premium, 8 00 
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STEEBS. 

Jos. Brown, Kensington^ one pair four years old, first 

premium, $4 00 

Zebulon Sanborn, Epping, second premium, 3 00 

Jacob M. Rowe, Exeter, " " 8 00 

Joseph H. Weare, Seabrook, three years old, do., 8 00 

Jas. H. Butler, Nottingham, three years old, third prem.; 2 00 

W. H. Veasey, Brentwood, two years old, do., 2 00 

R. J. Sanborn, Deerfield, two years old, do.,. . . ! 2 00 

H. ,G. 0. Rundlett, Epping, two years old, 2d do., 3 00 

John Weare, Hampton FjJls, one year old, do., 8 00 



FAT CATTJiB. 

J. L. Cilley, Exeter, nrst premium, $6 00 

CALVES. 

Six were entered for premiums. 

Jonathan Tuck, Kensington, one five months old, Durham 
mixed, first premium, $2 00 

N. P. Cram, Hampton Falls, one five and a half months 
old Durham mixedy second premium, 1 00 



SHEEP. 

But twenty-two were entered for premiums. 

Oliver Jones, Rajrmond, on five sheep, first premium,. ... $4 00 
John H. Kimball, Exeter, on six do., second premium,. . . 8 00 



HORSES. 

Thirty-five fine animals were entered for premiums. 

Henry H. Smith, New Market, on best stallion, five years 

old, weight 1000 pounds, $3 00 

E. H. Valentine, Exeter, on best gelding, nine years old, 3 00 
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Samuel Hoyt, Newington, on best work horse, five years 
old, 500 

George Barker, Stratham, on best three years old colt, 
weighing 1107 pounds, 8 00 



SWINE. 

Aaron Prescott, Hampton Falls, best native boar, $3 00 

J. T. Gilinan, Exeter, best Suffolk do., 3 00 

Daniel W. Ladd, Epping, on second best do., gratuity,. . 2 00 

Weare N. Shaw, Kensington, best breeding Si3folk sow,. 3 00 

John M. Weare, Seabrook, second best do., gratuity, .... 2 00 

Charles Lane, Exeter, best fat hog, gratuity, 2 00 

Retire H. Parker, Exeter, second best do., gratuity, .... 1 00 



POULTRY. 

The committee awarded R. W. Currier, East Kingston, the 
premium of $1 00 for the best exhibition of fowls, and recom- 
mended that a gratuity be presented to John Smith, jr., of 
Brentwood, for his three Bremen Geese ; also a gratuity to Lewis 
G. Sanborn of Hampton Falls, for his wild Turkeys. 



BUTTER. 

Mrs. Jonathan Tuck, Kensington, first premium, $4 00 

Mrs. John Smith, jr., Brentwood, 3 00 

The committee report that " all the butter exhibited was of an 
excellent quality." 



PLOWS. 

John French, Kensington, first premium, $3 00 

Charles H. Marshall, Brentwood, second premium, 2 00 
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OX YOKES. 
Daniel Wig^^^Stratham^ on best ox yoke, Diploma. 



APPLE PEAKER. 
A. S. Thayer, Exeter, Diploma. 

LEATHER. 

R. H. & N. Parker, Exeter, best mx cal&kiiis, $2 00 

Moses Sanborn, Kingston, second best do., 1 00 

Orin'Head, Exeter, best harness, 2 00 

John T. Blake, Exeter, best boots, 1 00 

R. H. Smith, Exeter, second best do., 50 

. Sta^ & Nudd, Exeter, best ladies' walking dxoes, 1 00 

R. H. Smith, Exeter, second best do.,. '. 50 



HATS. 
Abner Merrill & Sons, Exeter, for the six best fiir hats, . . $1 00 

CARRLA.GES. 
Orin Head, Exeter, for best chaise, $5 00 

PLOWmG. 

The plowing match was an exciting scene, and was watched 
with intense interest by about three thousand persons. Only six 
teams were entered, and each, except that belonging to' Samuel 
W. Leavitt of Exeter, was composed of two pairs of oxen, and 
driven by one man, while another held the plow. Mr. Leavitt's 
plow was drawn by a single pair of oxen, and held by the driver, 
yet but two teams performed th^eir work quicker or better. The 
premiums awarded were : 
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John T. Batchelder, Hampton Falls, first premium, $6 00 

Stephen Brown, jr., Kensington, second do., 5 00 

Samuel W. Leavitt, Exeter, thir^ do., 4 00 

Charles H. Marshall, Brentwood, fourth do., 8 00 



REPORT OF THE COMMTTTEE ON FRUIT TREES. 

Within the past few years there has been a great change in 
the aspect of our fruit orchards. We are beginning to learn 
that it is as easy to raise choice fruit as the sour, crabbed varie- 
ties that flourished in <' old hard cider times." 

Though in some instances these old trees have been grafted 
anew, yet in most cases they have been torn up root and branch, 
and in their place a new orchard is springing up in strength and 
beauty. But experience teaches us that in order to succeed in 
raising fruit, something more is necessary than choosing the 
thriftiest trees and setting them in straight rows. Thus we are 
S(Hnetimes pained to see a fine young orchard left to its fate, to 
live or die as the case may be ; the partition fences broken down, 
the young and tender limbs cropped by stray cattle, the trees 
covered with moss and yellow leaves, and the owner, wondering 
why he has no better luck in raising fruit, in despair seizes his 
axe and levels the unsightly trees with the ground ; in his whole 
proceedings reminding us of the man who, as we read, ^' began 
to bmld, but was not able to finish." 

Not so were the orchards which were submitted to the inspec- 
tion of your committee. 

The first apple orchard visited was owned by Mr. John French 
of Kensington, and contained one hundred and twelve trees, one- 
half set in 1846, and the remainder in 1848. The ground has 
been cultivated all the tiine since setting out. The trees were 
remarkably even in size, with the tops of good shape, and showed 
a rapid growth. 

The next in order was a peach ordiard, owned by Jeremiah 
Godfrey, Esq., of Hampton Falls. It contained fifty-six trees, 
set in 1848 ; the soil cultivated every year, but not planted. 
18 
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The crop the past season was somewhat less than one bushel per 
tree, on an average. It was easy to see that great pains had 
been taken in training these trees, and especially in heading in, 
as it is termed ; one-half of each year's growth being cut oflF in 
the fall or spring. 

Our next visit was to the residence of John Rowe, jr., of Ex- 
eter. His orchard contains ninety-four trees, set in 1842. The 
ground has been cultivated and manured, and great care taken 
with the trees in every respect. This orchard has already begun 
to make some return for the labor bestowed upon it, it having 
borne in 1852 some fifty barrels of the first quality. In passing, 
your committee would remark that, aside from his orchapil, there 
is much to interest the farmer on Mr. Lowe's premises.^ The 
beautiful arrangement of, his grounds, the neatness and order 
displayed in and around his buildings, and above all, the accom- 
modating and gentlemanly deportment of the proprietor, blend 
in pleasing harmony, and form a bright picture on the bright side 
of life. 

We next visited the large and beautiful orchard owned by Mr. 
Littlefield, of Greenland, containing three hundred and sixteen 
apple trees, and one hundred and twenty peach trees, set with 
the apple trees alternately. One hundred and fifty of the apple 
trees were set in 1844, and bore in 1852, one hundred and 
eighty barrels ; the remainder vrere set in 1848. The peaches 
bore in the last season nearly two bushels to a tree, on an av- 
erage. 

A diBFerent route now took us to the orchard of Mr. William 
Tenney, of Chester. His orchard contains two hundred and 
fifty-nine trees, of nearly every variety, though a large propor- 
tion are Baldwins. 

Our last visit was to the orchard of Mr. Levi Emery, Jr., 
containing fifty-six trees ; thirty-five set in 1847, the remainder 
in 1860. This was a noble lot of trees, and speaks well for the 
enterprising spirit of the owner ; the ground was well cultivated, 
the trees of good shape, and frequently washed with some solu- 
tion, which was death on moss and insects, and at the same time 
imparted a vigorous appearance to the bodies. 
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The operations of Mr. Emerj might be taken as an example 
by his brother farmers, of what rnight be done by the right kind 
of farming. 

We will not state the amount of squashes which he raised on 
a few rods of ground, or of the beets and cabbages raised on 
less ; but we will merely say that if he perseveres, he will have 
no occasion to go to California, for he has a mine of his own, 
more sure, more profitable, and far more pleasant to operate. 

On a careful examination, and with a desire to render justice 
to all, your committee make the following awards : 

Levi Emery, Jr., Salem, on apple orchard, first premium, $5 00 

Abner Littlefield, Greenland, second premium, 5 00 

" *' on peach orchard, first prem., 3 00 
Jeremiah Godfrey, Hampton Falls, second premium, 2 00 

REUBEN W. CURRIER, for the committee. 



CROPS. 

The committee on crops report that ten entries were made on 
com, two on barley, two on wheat, one on rye, one on oats, and 
two on carrots, with statements as follows : 

CORN — HEIGHT. 

Joseph Winslow, Epping, on one acre. 111 bushels 28 quarts. 

Joseph Cilley, Nottingham, ** " 106 " 

Jacob T. Brown, Hampt. Falls, on one acre, 95 64-100 bushels. 



T. M. Prescott, 
John T. Batchelder, " " 

Jas. M. Sanborn, East Kingston, " 
R. W. Currier, " « 

Benjamin D. Laighton, Straiham, ^' 



95 

82 

93 6-32 

811-2 

761-4 



BARLEY — ^TWO. 



A. 0. Taylor, Hampton, one acre and ten rods, 50 1-2 budieb. 

B. W* Currier, East Kingston, one acre, 35 bushels. 

WHEAT. 

Daniel C. Long, Kingston, one acre twenty-four rodSy Sli bush. 
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RTB. 

Stephen Doy, Brentwood, four acres foriy-one rods, 175i bush. 

OATB. 

James H. Dow, Rye, one and one-half acre, 68 bushels. 

CARROTS. 

Jlofus C. Sanborn, Hampton Falls, one-fourth acre, 151i budi. 
Statements of whidi are herewith annexed. 

Joseph Winslow's Statement. 

[This statement, and also Col. Cilley's, are the same as given 
in the awards of the State Society.] 

Jacob T. Brown's Statement. 

To the Committee on Crops — Crentlemen : — ^Previously to last 
August we had not thought of entering a com crop for premium ; 
consequently we cannot furnish you with perfectly exact statis- 
tics as to the lime of planting, quantify of manure applied, &c., 
but can be sufficiently exact to give a genenJ idea of the mode 
of cultivation. 

Ole soil is neither sandy or clayey, but a close brown loam, 
with a close, hard subsoil. The land was " broken up " in the 
fiall of 1851. In the spring of 1852, about fifteen loads, of for- 
ty-five bushels each of good ox manure, from the barn cellar, 
was spread on the furrows, and plowed in, with a horse, to the 
depth of about three inches. It was then well harrowed, drilled 
and planted, hoed four times, and gave us a good crop of com. 

In the fall of 1852, about fifteen loads of manure were spread 
to the acre, on about two-thirds of the piece, and plowed in to 
the depth of six or seven inches. The same quantity of manure 
was applied to the remsdning third, in the spring of 1853, and 
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the whole plowed to the depth of seven or eight mches. It was 
then harrowed, and driHed three and a half feet between the 
rows, and planted three feet between the hills — ^fi^e kernels of 
com to the hill, with no manure in the hill, llie seed was mixed 
at the time of planting, one-half Brown com, the other the large 
eight-rowed yellow com. 

The com was planted on the 8th or 10th of May, was hoed 
three times, the last hoeing being done the first, days in July, 
at which time the com was beginning to spindle. A moderate 
hill was made, and four stalks allowed to stand in each hill. 
The stalks were mostly cut the 12th and 13th of September. 

The harvestmg was completed on the 16th of October, and 
on the 210 64-100 rods was gathered thirty-five baskets of ears 
of com, the basket containing six bushels, potato measure. An 
average basket full was shelled, and gave us three bushels, nine- 
teen and one-half quarts of com. ' 

The above statement of the crop is tme, according to my best 
knowledge and belief, and may be confirmed by Mr. Levi E. 
Lane, one of your committee, who has a full knowledge of the 
&cts. 

I will further add, that the yellow com yielded better than 
the " Brown," by having three or four times the number of 
double ears to a stalk. 

Note. — 85 baskets, at 3 bushels 19i quarts each, ^ves 126 
budiels lOi quarts. The piece measures 210 64-100 rods, 
which gives 699-1000 bushels to the rod. 699 per rod, ^ves 
95 64-100 bushels to the acre. 

JACOB T. BROWN. 



* T. M. PeESCOTT'S STATBliBNT. 

To the committee on Crops : — The amount of com raised by 
me on one acre of land, the present year, is ninety-five bushels, 
which crop I entered for the premium. 

The com was planted about three feet between rows, and 
about the same distance between the hills, with four stalks in 
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the bill. There were about sixteen loads of bam manure plowed 
in, and seven put in the hill, on said land. ' The land is gravelly 
bam, and was planted with com the year previous, with about 
fifteen loads of bam manure on the same. 

T. M. PRESCOTT. 



John T. Batchelder's Statement. 

I raised eighty-two bushels and nine quarts of com on one 
acre of ground. It was old ground, which had been planted 
three years with com. It was manured with sixteen loads of 
good manure, under the furrow, and eight loads in the hill. 

JOHN T. BATCHELDER. 

Hampton Falls, October, 1853. 



Jabces M. Sanborn's Statement. 

To the committee on Com — Grentlemen: — The acre of groimd 
upon which grew the com which I have entered for premium 
was spread with six cords of manure, which was plowed in. 
About a half shovel full of old manure was put in the hill. It 
was planted three feet and a half in the row and three feet in the 
hiU. 

JAMES M. SANBORN. 



R. W. Currier's Statement. 

2b the committee on Orain Crop$ : — ^I enter one acre of com 
for premium. From one measured acre I rais^sd one hundred 
and forty-one baskets full of ears of com. I shelled one bushel 
of ears, which, when shelled, gave one-half bushel and two quarts 
and one pint, making in all from one acre eighty-one and a half 
bushels of shelled com. 

Manner of cultivation. — One half of the acre was broken up 
last November, seven inches deep ; the other half was old ground, 
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planted last year with corn and potatoes. We spread on, last 
year, and harrowed in, about eight loads of manure, say three 
parts muck and one part summer and winter manure ; and put 
in the hill about one hundred pounds of Peruvian guano. The 
season was so dry that I think it did no good to my com. I 
think I had better and more potatoes where I used the guano ; 
say one bushel in seven. I put the guano in the hill, unmixed^ 
and covered it over one-half inch, with the same loam I dug out 
of the hill, and then dropped and covered the com. I put about 
one glass in the hill. 

Last April I carted on my acre twenty loads of manure, three 
parts muck and one part summer and winter manure, forty bushels 
to the load, spread over as even as possible. We plowed it in on 
the old ground, seven inches deep, and harrowed it in on the new 
ground five or six times, and harrowed the old ground over twice. 
I planted my corn the 6th of May, three by three and a half 
feet, two-thirds eight-rowed, one-third ten and twelve rowed ; 
soaked it in strong soap suds, and covered the com all over, so 
that it might soak from twenty to thirty hours before plapting. 
I covered the com as soon as dropped, and was careful not to let 
it dry before covering. I put five kernels in the hill. When 
hoed the second time, I thinned to four stalks to the hill. I put 
in- the hill, when planted, about five cart-loads, forty bushels to 
ihe load, of hog manure to tiie acre, and hoed all of it three and 
part bf it four times. At the second hoeing I put around each 
hill about one gill of ashes and slaked lime ; two-thirds ashes and 
one-third lime, well mixed together and moistened. Used a cul- 
tivator tlfe first and second time hoeing, and made a flat hill. Cul 
the stalks after the com turned hard. 

Expense of Cultivation. 

Plowmg one acre, $4 60 

Harrowing, 2 00 

Carting manure, 4 00 

Spreading, , • 1 00 

Planting and manuring in the hill, 5 00 

Hoeing and cultivating, 7 00 

Cutting stalks and housing, » 3 00 
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Harvesting, .. 8 00 

Husking, 4 50 

Interest on land, at $100 per acre, 6 00 

For manure, one-fourth of twenty-five loads, 6 25 

$46 25 
Value of Crop. 

81i bushels at one dollar per bushel, (81 50 

Stalks and buts, 1200 

$93 50 
Leaving, as profit from the acre, a balance of $47 25 

Note. — Manner of making the manure. — ^As soon as conven- 
ient after haying I draw into my barn-yard swamp muck, about 
twenty-five loads, and spread it evenly over the yard, and let it 
remain till spring. Then I mix all my winter and summer ma- 
nure together, and draw it on my planting ground. I think it 
bad economy to move the manure in the fall. 

My manner of making and preparing my hog manure for plant- 
ing, is this : I draw in my hog-yard five or six loads of muck to 
a hog, soon after planting. I put all the weeds around the house, 
and all the waste dirt, and let my sink water and washing suds 
run into the yard from a gutter prepared for this purpose. In 
ttiis way I make seven or eight loads to one hog. At planting I 
mix my hen manure with my hog manure, and sometimes my 
ashes, when I do not put it aroimd the corn, mix it altogether as 
evenly as possible, about a half bushel of hen manure to the load, 
and about three bushels of unleached ashes. Then put on about 
five loads (forty bushels) to the acre, in the hilL 

R. W. CURRIER. 



Benjamin D. Leighton's Statement. 

To the committee on Cropi — Grentlemen: — ^I submit the fol- 
lowing statement of the produce of an acre and thirty-five rods 
of ground, planted to com, upon my farm the present season. 
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The soil is a gravelly loam, a thick grass sod, turned tinder in 
the spring of 1852, and planted to com, with eight cart-loads of 
bam manure, of fifky bushels. each, put in the hills. Last spring 
after plowing the said ground, twenty-seven cart-loads, as above, 
the manure hauled from the farm-yard the previous autumn, and 
covered with grass sods, was spread upon the furrows, and the 
ground harrowed twice, lengthwise and crosswise. Ten loads of 
manure from the same heap were put in the hills on a part of the 
ground. Planted the first week in May ; the rows three and a 
half feet apart, hills three feet ; four kernels of the eight-rowed 
variety in a hill. Hoed three times ; a cultivator used prior to 
the two first hoeings. The last hoeing was in August. Care 
was taken to destroy all weeds and to keep the surface leveL 
Top stalks cut the last of September. The com was gathered 
the second week in October. The produce, after husking, was 
one hundred and eighty-six bushels of ears, being, according to 
the usual calculations, allowing two bushels of ears for a bushel 
of shelled com, at the rate of seventy-six and a quarter bushels 
to the acre. 

I would observe that the com which grew upon that portion of 
the ground not manured in the hills, exceeded in quantity, and 
in the size of the ears, that grown upon the rest of the piece. 

BENJ. D. LEIGHTON. 

Stratham, October, 1863. 



A. C. Taylor's Statement. 

To the committee on Crops : — I raised from three bushels of 

seed on one acre and ten rods of land, fifty and a half bushels 

of barley, as measured up from the mill, rounding measure. I 

plowed and sowed the last of April, on a gravelly loam, dressed 

with six cords of manure from the barn-yard, part under the ftir- 

row and part as a top dressing. The latter was better than 

where the manure was under the furrow. 

A. C. TAYLOR. 
Hampton, 1853. 
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R. W. Currier's Statement. 

To the committee on Grain Crops: — ^I entered one acre of bar- 
ley for a premium at the County Fair, holden at Exeter in Sep- 
tember last. The amount raised on one measured acre was thir- 
ty-five bushels. 

Manner of cultivation, — ^I sowed my barley the 18th of April, 
on old ground, which was planted last year, 1852, with com and 
potatoes ; three-fourths corn and one-fourth potatoes. Spread 
on, and put in the hill, about twenty loads of manure, forty 
bushels per load, three-fourths muck and one fourth cattle and 
hog manure, with some ashes. 

Last spring I plowed once and sowed two and a half bushels 
to the acre ; did not manure it any this year; harrowed once be- 
fore sowing, once after, and then sowed three pecks of herds- 
grass seed and twenty pounds of clover seed, then brushed it 
over. Sowed my barley dry. ' 

Expense of Cultivation, 

Plowing one acre,. $»^ 00 

Two and a half bushels barley, 2 60 

Sowing and harrowing, 2 25 

Cutting and gathering, 2 25 

Threshing and cleaning, 2 00 

Interest of land, $75, 4 60 

Manure, liaist year, 6 00 

$21 60 

Value of Crop. 

86 bushels of barley, at ninety-two cents, $32 20 

Straw, 9 00 

$4120 

Balance for the above, , $19 70 

The within statement is, to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, true. R. W. CURRIER. 
East Kingston, November 9, 1863. 
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Daniel G. Long's Statement. 

Daniel C. Long of Kingston states that bo raised from two 
bushels of seed wheat, on one acre and twenty-four rods of land, 
thirtj-one and one-half bushels. Said wheat was of the Black 
Sea yarietj, sown on a gravellj loam soil. 

^ DANIEL C. LONG. 

Exeter, Nov. 9, 1863. 

Stephen Dow's Statement. 

I, Stephen Dow, of Brentwood, in the countj of Rockingham, 
sowed four bushels of winter rye, and raised one hundred and 
seventy-five and one-half bushels, as measured up by myself, 
John Kelly and Josiah E. West. Said rye was sowed on four 
acres and forty-one rods of land, as surveyed by Joseph Graves, 
which I now offer to the Rockingham Fair for a premium, if de- 
serving. STEPHEN DOW. 

Brentwood, Sept. 12, 1853. 



James H. Dow's Statement. 

The specimen of oats exhibited at the Rockingham Fair, at 
Exeter, September 16, 1863, raised by James H. Dow of Rye, 
was from seed sowed the 25th day of April, 1853, on loamy 
ground, one and a half acres, with a good coat o£ bam manure 
plowed under the furrow. I sowed two and a half bushels. The 
product was sixty-eight bushels. Weight, thirty-two pounds to 
a bushel. 

The first oats that I sowed, I bought of C. W. Drake. I 
sowed five bushels on the 24th of April, 1851, on three acres 
loamy ground ; product one hundred and twenty bushels ; weight 
thirty-one and a half pounds to a bushel. 

May 1st, 1852, sowed six bushels on three acres pasture 
ground, with no manure. The product was eighty- seven bushels ; 
the weight thirty-six pounds per bushel. 

JAMES H. DOW. 
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RuFus C. Sanborn's Statement. 

To the Chcdrmanf^ — Sir : — I send you a statement of my car- 
rot crop the present season. The number of bushels was one 
hundred and fifty-one and a half, raised on one-four& of an acre. 
Four cords of compost nuuiure were applied, one-half swamp 
mud, one-half barn-yard manure. No manure was applied the 
last year. The soil is a sandy loam. I sowed the orange car- 
rot on the 28ih of May. 

Yours respectfully, RUFUS C. SANBORN. 

Hampton Falls, Nov. 9, 1853. 

The committee report premiums as follows : 

Joseph Winslow of Epping, for the best crop of com, ... 05 00 

Joseph Cilley of Nottingham, for the next best, 3 00 

A. C. Taylor of Hampton, for the best crop of barley, ... 4 00 
Daniel C. Long of Kingston, for the best crop of wheat,. 4 00 
Stephen Dow of Brentwood, for the best crop of rye,. ... 4 00 

James H. Dow of Rye, for the best crop of oats', 4 00 

Rufus C. Sanborn of Hampton Falls, for the best crop of 

carrots, 3 00 

JAMES HILL, for the committee. 



REPORT ON BOG MEADOWS. 

The committee on Bog Meadows have awarded the only pre- 
mium which they are authorized to bestow, to Greenleaf C. 
Brown of Stratham, and regret that it is not in their power to 
award another to Jeremiah Godfrey, for his valuable and suc- 
cessful experiment. 

LEVI B. TUCKER, for the conmiittee. 



Greenleaf C. Brown's Statement. 

To the Chairman of the Committee — JDear Sir: — ^It is hardly 
possible for me to give you an adequate idea of my bog meadow 
in its natural state. In speaking of it in the family or to my 
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neighbors^ I haye inyariablj called it the P(yndy for literally and 
in reality it was Skpondy which in the spring season was a place 
where we often took a pleasant sail upon its waters, which were 
from two to four feet deep ; and the wild ducks would stop to 
rest their weary wings when on their annual visit to the eastward. 
In winter it was a place of resort, where the young lads met to 
enjoy themselves with their skates upon the hard and transpar 
rent ice. It has always been considered valueless, so much so 
that I have often wished that the high ground on each side would 
edUapse, or come together, and shut the nuisance of a pond out 
of sight and hearing, for we were compelled to hear the continu- 
al croaking of frogs for more than two months in the year. We 
were annoyed still further by the thousands of mosquitoes 
which bred in its stagnant waters. 

Its natural productions were water-bushes and a coarse kind 
of hassock grass, which came up in the latter part of the season, 
as flie water dried away, which often left a very offensive, un- 
healthy smell. The blackbirds considered the bushy part a safe 
retreat for them to build their nests and rear their young in, and 
but seldom were they disturbed; and the sagacious muskrats 
built their houses from two to four feet bigh, and spent the whole 
year, without being compelled to leave for want of water. As 
to other animals, the tortoise and black snake were very numer- 
ous, in varieties, and numbers exceeding every thing I ever saw 
oi the kind. Of the latter I have killed many as large as a 
common scythe snath. 

My first object was to drain the water off, which was done by 
cutting a deep ditch through the centre, and making the outlet 
lower, which gave me an opportunity to commence cutting the 
WAter-bushes, (which were from three to eight feet high ;^ cutting 
them five or six inches from the surface, did but little towards 
subduing them, until I cut them close to the ground when it was 
frosen, and burnt it over the next season. The fire prevented 
their sprouting in a great measure, and by continued cutting and 
burning, the roots and moss, (of which there was a colnidete 
mat,) were in a great measure destroyed. 

The next move was to try the plow, which was truly the most 
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discouraging. In attempting to open the first furrow on the part 
where the largest bushes had grown, we had five hands and 
four joke of cattle, but were not able to make a black mark in 
the mud all the way, on account of old logs and water-bush 
roots, but by application and perseverence we broke or tore up 
the most of it, about three acres in all. In some parts, where 
the bushes did not grow, it was so miry that it was impossible to 
keep the team in the furrow. 

Lest you should get an incorrect idea of the time and 
manner, I would state that I first sowed a part of it June 18, 
1846, and mowed it the September following, and I think there 
was a ton to an acre. The next season mowed it the last of 
June or the first of July, and estimated the crop at two tons of 
market hay to the acre. Mowed the second crop in September, 
which was as good as the previous year, thus making three crops 
within twelve months. 

I have commenced turning over the second time that which 
was sowed June 18, 1846, and have turned up about one acre and 
a half, including also a portion that I have sowed this year for 
the first time, which completes the whole meadow, and now for 
the first time I have th« pleasure of seeing it all sown down to 
grass. The ground was so soft and miry that I used the spade 
in preference to the plow, considering it more economical. 

I sowed it with grass seed in July and August last, and now 
the last sown looks more like grain than grass, and promises well 
for the next season, using about one hundred and twenty-five 
bushels of leached ashes to the acre. I consider the soil clear 
peat, from two to ten feet deep, of little or no value until it is 
worked. 

In subduing the hassock, I did not bum, as is sometimes done, 
but after tearing them up with the team before plowing, loaded 
them upon a drag and drew them to the lowest places, where a 
hole was dug large enough to receive them, filling it up with 
them within a foot of the surface, then throwing back the mud 
sufficient to cover them, and the remainder of the mud dug from 
the hole spread around, would raise the ground to a level, which 
answered a very valuable purpose, in two ways — that of raising 
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the low places, and secondlj, in easHj- disposing of the useless 
hassocks. 

The soil appears to me to be purely vegetable, possessing a 
natural acid, which requires some kind of manure to neutralize 
and correct it. 

I have used common barn-yard manure, also lime, dry and 
leached ashes, and have tried it without any manure. I give the 
preference to ashes, for one important reason, that it does not 
carry on any foul seed with it, and requires less labor in carting 
than bam manure. I have used a wheel-barrow when I spread 
the ashes, as cattle would spoil the surface with their deep tracks. 
After levelling the ground as nicely as possible with a hoe, I sow 
the grass seed, spread on the manure or ashes, and with a light 
brush harrow, drawn by hand, put on the finish, except in One 
instance I used a light hand roller, which I consider as beneficial, 
as it presses down the surface, and lenders it less liable to suffer 
from drought. 

Now, sir, instead of wishing the meadow banished out of cre- 
ation, t regret that I did not commence upon it years sooner than 
I did, as it is within ten rods of my dwelling house, and adds 
very much to the pleasantness of the sc^aery around. 

I planted a part of it one year with potatoes, and the proceeds 
of that year's hay and potatoes amounted to nearly one hundred 
dollars, realizing a handsome profit, notwithstanding some of my 
friends in the outset said I could never raise grass upon such a 
sunken hole. Thus we see that this worthless spot has become, 
by cultivation, a pleasant part of my farm, yielding turnips, po- 
tatoes and grass, which was once the abode of the tortoise, frogs, 
muskrats, lizards, black snakes, and almost every foul reptile. 
Yours respectfully, 

GREENLEAF C. BROWN. 

Stratham, Oct. 18, 1853. 
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Jeremiah Godfrey's Statbmekt. 

To the committee on Bog Meadows : — ^The meadow which I 
submit to your examination contains one acre and five- eighths. 
About two-thirds of it was originally a meadow bearing a medium 
crop of hassock and water grass ; it was half covered with has- 
socks, and was so soft that in many places a rake handle has 
been easily run down its whole length. All the hay growing 
upon it had to be poled out to the upper side, where the ground 
was a little harder, in order to reach it with a team ; the re- 
mainder was in pasture, bearing blue flags, some blue grass, and 
some other wild grasses, distinguished by no peci^iiarity except 
in being remarkably tough rooted. 

The cause of the land being so soft, was the water from springs 
above, for which there was no escape except by evaporation. 

In the fall of 1848, a ditch was cut on the lower side of ihe 
meadow, and for some distance below. The ditch was two feet 
wide, and would average about two feet in depth. . In August 
of the next year the mud was hauled off, and ten heaping ox- 
cart loads of hassocks were cut, hauled off and burnt. About 
two-fifths of the meadow was plowed and sowed in the following 
September, which produced a fair crop the next season. After 
the land was plowed the mud was thrown out of the ditches on 
to the beds, after which it was levelled with hoes, then covered 
with gravel, at the rate of forty loads tp the acre. 

Some of the land being too soft to haul the gravel on with 
the oxen, it was put on by means of a wheel-barrow. It was 
sown with herdsgrass and red-top, and the seed harrowed in by 
hand, with a brush harrow. In the fall of the next year another 
strip was plowed immediately before a heavy rain, which ren- 
dered it so soft that it was impossible to work it at all, and we 
were obliged to let it lie over till the next August, 1861, when 
it was sown. At the same time, another bed was plowed and 
finished. In the spring of 1852, the last bed was plowed, and 
the next August 'finished. Owing to a severe drought, the seed 
did not vegetate so quickly nor so well, and the result was a 
lighter crop than usual for the first time after sowing it. It 
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however bida as feir for a crop next year ad any of liie precedkg. 

All Uie aboye beds were plowed about twenty-two feet wide, 
and were grayelled at the same rate, and finished in the same 
manner as the two first described. The plow used was one of 
Baggies, Nourse & Mason's, famished with a steel point and a 
drag cutter, made veiy sharp, and was of large size. 

As to the cost of subduing the meadow, it is impossible for 
me to state it exactly, as no account was kept of the time spent 
upon it. I would state, toweyer, that all the labor was per- 
formed by myself and son, with the exception of a man in plow- 
ing, which occupied two days and a half; and a man to shovel 
gravel one day. 

The soil of the meadow is a mud, varying in depth, (now that 
it is drained,) from two feet to six inches. The value of the 
land in its unreclaimed state was nominal, as it produced on an 
average about one ton of hay annually, of poor quality, and 
what little was in pasture was of even less value than what was 
mowed, in proportion to its quantity. . 

As to the crop of hay grown on it, as it will be shown, you 
must form your own conclusions. The crop was diflFerently esti- 
mated by different individuals ; but as there are no hay-scalea 
within a reasonable distance, it was never weighed ; the only 
fact which I am able to state is as follows : on four-fifths of the 
land, or one acre and forty-eight rods, the hay, which was all cut 
at the same time, was put into one hundred and three cocks ; 
after the hay was thoroughly dried, two of these, which had 
previously been selected by another person, at my request were 
weighed, and averaged seveniy-eight pounds, which would give 
eighiy hundred and thirty-four pounds. As he was particular 
to select those of as small size as any on the piece, I have no 
doubt that the weight exceeded even this. 

The hay produced was herdsgrass, with a slight mixture of 
red-top. At least one ton of second crop to the acre could have 
been cut by the 10th of September, but it was fed off in the 
following manner : about the 10th of August four calves were 
turned in, and the 1st of September three more, and were not 
taken out until the 10th of October. 
19 
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Nidthh^ YitM 6Ter kauted on to the meadow but graTd^ Imt 
tbe fimows <»r ditohes betireeA ike bede have been deaaed oat, 
aod tiie Bcroping tibis^mi oyec the httulonee or twice smee it ww 
&6t plowed. 

Tb^ crop heb j^ wajl better ihaa it "wad Hm year befoie^ 
and I know of no reascm whj, ndth {Ncoper cadpe, it idundd nofc 
OQHtinne to prodnce in the sune maandr* 

AU which ia reipeet&lLj enbmiAted. 

JEREMIAH GODFREY. 

HaiBptoa Fall8« 



FANCY ARTIOLBS- 

The committee on " Articles not befwre specified, including 
&mily and ornamental needle work, pamting, drawing, flowers 
and tiie like," submit their report. / 

At the outset of the labors of the committee, they perceived 
that their duties embraced a much wider field of examination 
than that of any other committee, and that the articles which 
properly came within the sphere of their duties occujaed a large 
portion of the hall of exhibition, and constituted some of the 
chief attractions of iiie fair* They regret that their duties had 
not been sub-divided, and assigned to several separate and dis^ 
tinct committees, and reconunend by all means that this be done 
at future exhibitions. 

The committee have at their disposal the sum of twenty-five 
dollars, to be distributed in the sha,pe of premiums* This sum 
is entirely inadequate to enable the committee to do justice to 
their own feelmgs, or to the ingenuity^ skill and taste of those 
who have contributed so bountifully to the gratification and de* 
light of the aasembled multitude. Had a hundred dollars been 
at the disposal of the committee, it would have been appropri- 
ately expended in testifying the high appreciation which the spec- 
tators generally manifested in the specimens of beauiy and art 
examined by tiie committee. As it is, we divide what we have 
in the best manner we can, and recommend a moderate sum in 
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ad^tion, for the favorable conrideration of the oflScers of the So- 
ciefy, if they find the funds sufficient. 

T5ie specimens of ornamental needle-work were of the most 
admirable character. It is with difficulty that the committee 
can make a selection of some, as more excellent than others, and 
entirely out of their power to award premiums to all whom they 
were pleased to notice in that way. They have made a selec- 
tion, however, and appropriated the sum at their disposal. Be- 
sides the persons to whom premiums were awarded, the conunit- 
tee were highly gratified with specimens of worsted embroidery 
presented by the following individuals : Mrs, N, Oilman, Mrs. 
Hurd, Mrs. C. D. Towle, Mrs. Wm. A. Goodwm, Misses B. P. 
Smith, E. A. Levering, M. E. Hayer, C. A. Gardner, Frances 
Bobinson, Lizzie J. Gardner, Mrs. E. F. Tucke. Also, Mrs. 0. 
Head, an embroidered blanket ; Miss D. Gilman, wrought coun- 
terpane. Rue specimens of bed-quilts were exhibited by others, 
and of needle work by very young gffls. 

The committee were particularly interested in the specimens 
of papier mache, inlaid mth pearl, by E. C. Brown, of Hamp- 
ton Falls, as showing a new branch of employment of an agree- 
able and beautiful character. 

The pictures by C. F. Gerry, teacher of drawing, at Exeta:, 
and by the pupils taught by him, were of such a character as 
to establish his reputation as an artist and teacher of very high 
merit. Jt requires the skill of a professional artist to criticise 
his works in a proper manner ; and we only regret for his own 
sake that such was not the case. His picture of the inundation 
is most striking and beautiful. Among the works of his pupils, 
fine specimens were exhibited by Misses B. Gordon, J. M. Cur- 
rier, L. Boardman, H. Purdy, N. Gilman, Misses Moses, E. R. 
Wells, Mr. J. F. Whidden. 

Mr. Diman;'of Stratham, presented the most extensive variety 
of flowers, and his portion of the exhibition room awakened much 
admiration. 

Mr. William H. Hills, firom his nursery and garden at Plaifl-* 
tow, presented a choice variety <^ dahlias, tastefully arranged. 

Mr. Isaiah D. Stott, of New Market, had a beautiful dahlia 
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boaquet, in the fonn of a warrior's plume, that has seldom been 
equaUed at any floral exhibition, and which would have well 
graced the head of an Indian chieftain sweeping oyer the flowery 
beauties of the western prairies. 

Besides these, fii^e dahliaa and other flowers were exhibited by 
Mr. Marden of Portsmouth, and others. Mr. Jacobs of Exeteor 
had some fine and valuable specimens of plants. 

The committee would not pass by, without special notice, the 
two suits of men's clothes presented ; the one by Mr. G. W. 
Winnek, and the other by Mr. R. C. Thompson, both of Exeter. 
We thought it unnecessary to attempt to discriminate between 
the skill or workmanship displayed by each, and accordingly 
gave each a premium. 

Mr. Gilman Rand's books exhibited excellent skill in binding. 

The specimens of paper, manufactured from straw and manilla 
hemp, by the Messrs. Russell, were very nice and superior. 

Flowers painted in water colors, from nature, by Miss Sarah 
H. Foster, of Portsmouth, deserved and received marked atten- 
tion from the spectators, and exhibited much skill and labor. 

A wonderful specimen of drawing with a pen, or of ornamental 
penmanship, by a German resident of Portsmouth, (his name 
modestly withheld,) exhibited the nicest skill of execution, supe- 
rior to any which the committee have ever before examined. It 
was all the more remarkable from the fact that it was drawn by 
an invalid, in a sick chamber. 

Miss Sophia Furber, of Newmgton, also exhibited an interest- 
ing specimen of ornamental penmanship, deserving particular 
notice. 

To do justice to the exhibitors, the committee feel that the 
productions of others should be noticed, but they can do no more 
than to close with the names of those among whom the money 
at our disposal had been divided, and those to whom we recom- 
mend further appropriation. We award to — 

Mrs. John Smith, Brentwood, for a rug, $1 00 

Mrs. Samuel Runnels, Kensington, for a shell cottage, ... 1 00 
Miss S. Maria Odiorne, Exeter, for a silk counterpane, . . 1 00 
Mrs. Sarah Perkins, Hampton Falls, for cotton luie, (rec- 
ommended,) « 50 
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Mrs. p. F, ForsaiA, Hampton, for worsted chair seat, (rec- 
ommended,) 1 00 

Miss Elisabeth G. Brown, Hampton Falls, papier mache 

inlaid with pearl, 2 00 

Mrs. George 0. Dearborn, Exeter, for table cover, 50 

Mr. C. P. Gerry, Exeter, for pictures, (recommended,) . . 5 00 
Waa H. Purdy, (being a very young pupil of Mr. Gerry,) 

for do., 1 00 

Miss Lizzie Plumer, Epping, for leather picture frame, . .^. 1 00 

Mrs. H. Wiswall, Exeter, embossed worsted, 1 00 

Mrs. W. H. Wadleigh, Kensington, two rugs, 1 00 

Mrs. Lyford Thing, Exeter, worsted rug, 1 00 

Miss Geo. Ann Lowe, Exeter, embroidered ottoman, 1 00 

Mrs. E. F. Tuoke, Exeter, worsted work rug, 1 00 

Miss Sophia Furber, ornamental penmanship, 1 00 

Mr. J. H. Diman, Stratham, for flowers, 5 00 

Mr. William H. HiUs, Plaistow, for dahlias,. 2 00 

Miss Ellen K. Wells, Exeter, vase of wax flowers, 1 00 

Miss Ellen Blake, Raymond, embroidery, 50 

Miss Sarah A. Gale, Exeter, needle book, 50 

Mr. William G. Winnek, Exeter, suit of clothes, (recom- 
mended,) 3 00 

Mr. Robert C. Thompson, Exeter, suit of clothes, (recom- 
mended,) 8 00 

Miss Harriet Robinson, Exeter, screen, 2 00 

Miss Nancy Gilmaa, worsted, 1 00 

Miss A. 0. Odlin, Exeter, cheneil stand, 50 

Miss Lucy Boardman, Exeter, (recommended,) 1 00 

A German, of Portsmouth, ornamental penmanship, (rec- 
ommended,) 8 00 

Ifiss Sarah H. Foster, Portsmouih, water colored paintings 

of flowers from nature, 1 00 

Mrs. J. F. Tuxbury, Exeter, embroidery, (recommended,) 2 00 
Mr. J. P. Whidden, Exeter, a pupil of Mr. Gerry, (rec- 
ommended,) 2 00 

Mrs. S. W. Leavitt, Exeter, rug, (recommended,) ...... 1 00 

AMOS TCJCK, for the committee. 



FARMS. 

From some feefing of modesty, doubtless very commendable 
in moist cases, no entry for any j»remium <m a fium was made 
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within the time ori^nally fixed, but the time beiag extended, 
fimr entries were afterwards made. The committee first exam- 
ined tile fium of Abner Litti^eM, cS Greenland, imd fonnd 
there a good farm and a good farmer. Every thing denoted the 
presence of an active, energetic occupant, and the farm is one 
of the most valuable in the county. The committee were par- 
ticularly struck with the beautiful and thrifty trees, in tiie ex- 
tensive peach and apple orchards. Mr. Littiefield makes great 
use of the weed from the " Great Bay," on which his farm lies, 
called eel-grass, in composting, and for mulching about his trees. 
Be has recently built some fine stone walls, and devoted much 
labor to making new fields, from rough pastures. Mr. Little- 
field has occupied his &rm so short a time as not yet to reap 
the reward of his improvements. From the fact that he did not 
furnish to the committee answers to the questions proposed in 
writing to him, it was understood that his application for a pre- 
mium was withdrawn. He probably inferred firom remarks <^ 
the committee, that his occupation of the farm had been too 
short to entitle him fairly to any claim. 

We also visited the farm of Moses Sanborn, of Kingston. 
Mr. Sanborn ha3 practiced on tiie annexati<»i principle, until he 
has acquired a large territory, from which he derives a large 
amount of hay, and other produce. Upon his farm, as shown, 
are some eight or ten dwelling-houses, occupied by tenants. We 
were shown by him a very successful experiment in reclaiming 
a swamp, which our fiirmers will do well to repeat in otiier waste 
places. 

However valuable or well cultivated Mr. Sanborn's fium may 
be, the committee are inclined to the opinion that a plantation 
made up of several farms, thus occupied, does not come within 
tiie reasonable idea of a /arm, for the Society's premiums. 

We visited also the farm of John Nudd, of Kensington. We 
will add, that we believe no farm can be shown in New Hamp- 
shire, where more perfect order ai^d neatness prevail than here. 
Every tool was in its place, and in perfect order, every floor 
swept like a parlor; the ceUar, granary and combara neat 
enough for dining-roomsi and the woi^-sbop well fimushed witii 
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carpenters* tools, bright and sharp. Mr. Nadd's fium is a hill 
farm, and his mode of fiEuming not very modem. Perhaps some 
recent improyements might be introduced to advantage, but we 
diould be unwilling to attempt to teach Mr. Nudd any thing in 
regard to raising and tending a herd of cattle, or swine. Mr. 
Nudd has no improved breed of cattle, except as he has made 
it himself, from native stock, but his working oxen are hard to 
beat. We were particularly pleased with the skill and care with 
which the fields on this farm were laid to grass. The use of 
}ke roUer, which every fiumer should use, can alone put sudi a 
fihish to the work as suits Mr. Nudd's ideas of neatness. 

We have awarded to Mr. Nudd the second premium on fiums. 

The committee visited the farm of George T. Ball, of Green- 
land, and examii^ed it in his absence. We found in every part 
of it indications of good judgment and skill, aided by persever- 
ance and capital Capt. Ball has in a few years thoroughly ren- 
ovated an old and exhausted fsum, and brought it into a state of 
high cultivation. 

We have awarded to him the Society's first premium. 

H. F. FRENCH, for the committee. 
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THE FAIR. 



The Show and Fair took place at Milford, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Ae 28th and 29th of Septeniber. ' On Wednesday 
the rain poured in torrents, of course preven&tg the exhibition 
of any sort of curiosities in the tents, and the appearance of 
men, animals, implements or merchandise upon the grounds. On 
Wednesday evening the prospects for an entire fidlure in the 
Show and Fair rose as the skies lowered ; but Thursday morning 
brought a fair day, and with it came the people, determined to 
enjoy, if only in part, the entertainment of tliese hofidays of the 
&rmer. 

The first grand entry was made by the farmers of Brookline. 
A team of thirty-five yoke of oxen wended its slow length along, 
composed of plump, sleek alid fine colored animals, their stately 
tread accompanied with strains of a band of music, which, with 
some seventy-five or one hiindred men, women and children, oc- 
cupied the seats of a half dozen farm wagons, fastened together 
and formmg one immense vehicle, garnished with evergreens, 
mottoes and fiags, and formmg such a combination and represen- 
tation of health, happiness and prosperity as is seldom seen out 
of " Old Hillsborough.^' 

Then the thrift of Hollis was represented in this particular by 
a team of fourteen yoke of oxen, taken jfrom school districts Nos. 
four and ten. These were noble aniimals, aiid though but a par- 
tial representation from the town, yet was a true one, as few 
towns in the county or State, if any, can excel Hollis in the 
number and excellence of its working oxen. 

The next matters of interest were the plowing and pulling 
matdies. These matches were contested with spirit. Mr. Ames 
of Hollis, with Doe's plow, took the first premium for plowing, 
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and deservedly, we think, as better judges than ourselves pro- 
nounced the work most neatly and expeditiously done. 

The cattle pens were well filled, much better than we antici- 
pated, or than at any previous exhibition of the Society. 

There were ten fine bulls upon the ground ; among them a 
Durham of Messrs. A. & E. Jaquith of Amherst, two years old, 
and weighing 1509 pounds, w^ worthy of special notice. Also, 
the Devon of C. H. Campbell of Amherst, " Kossuth," a beau- 
tiful animal, and near him the bull calf '' Rob Boy," of his get, 
six months old, and weighing 603 pounds, a splendid animal, 
with its dam in the same pen, also, a noble specimen of tiie Dur- 
ham cow. 

There were eight brood mares, with colts by their feet, on ex- 
hibition, aU good specimens, and some of them of most superior 
marks. 

George Steele of Peterborough had fine specimens on exhibi- 
tion, and a span of " three year olds," belonpngto Mills & Wil- 
son of Milford, attracted much notice as being well matched and 
of excellent points. 

Upon ent^ing the tent we found the same well filled, consid- 
ering the weather previous to and on the first day of the Fair. 

On the right were ten plows of the Milford Plow Company, all 
of good style and workmanship. Upon the left were seven plows 
by Pearson & Bell of Milford, of neat finish, and without doubt 
capable of turning a neat furrow. Near them Putnam & Chase, 
of the same place, had winnowing mills, ox yokes, straw cutters, 
ic, all looking like " No. I's." 

Of furniture there were fine specimens on exhibition by Put- 
nam of Milford, Bums of tiie same {dace, and Tupper of 
Kaahua. The spring bedsteads of the last named gentiemen were 
excellent articles to appearsuice, and we have no doubt if we 
could afford the luxury of sleeping upon one that we should find 
them an assistant to 

** Tired natare^s sweet restorer, bfdmy sleep." 

Of vegetables there were most excellent specimens. Capt. 
BamsdeU of Milford had on show fourteen varieties of pears and 
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l^enty-ifaree varieties of tuples ; all fine trmt m their sea- 
aon. 

Deacon Brooks Shattuck, of Bedford, the President of the 
Society, exhibited specimens of Isabella grapes, potatoes of va- 
rious kinds, squashes, carrots, beets, onions, and cabbages — all 
fine specimens. His grapes, (mions and cabbages are the finest 
we have seen. He has an acre of cabbages, of the best size and 
growth we have ever se^, showing the advantage of super phoi- 
phate in the cultivation of this and other vegetables. 

Eev. A. G. Comings of Mason exhibited varieties of potatoes, 
apples, squashes, cabbages, beets, beans, &c.; all looking finely, 
and showing good skill in their cultivation. • 

C. H. Holt of Lyndeborough had a fine show of grapes and 
the wines of grapes, pure, clear, and we presume of excellent fla- 
vor, butter, cheese, apples, pears, peaches and plums ; all excel- 
lent in their way. Holt must be a fine farmer, and his wife 
knows how. to make butter and cheese. 

Brown of Manchester was " on hand" with a large assortment 
of daguerreotypes, taken in the best style of the art. E. Gr. Cur- 
rier of Mont Vernon exhibited two beautiful paintings in oil. 

Then the ladies' department was well represented ; quUts, cov- 
erlets, rugs, mats, lamp mats, table covers, cricket covers, and 
other knick knackery, were there in profusion ; and as the deal- 
ers say, " too numerous to particularize." A table cover, lamp 
mat, and vase of flowers, by Mrs. D. S. Bumham of Milford, 
were fine specimens of needle work, worthy of notice among all 
good specimens. There were other fine specimens, but we must 
pass to the dining tent, where were the substantials, well spread 
for the inner man, which having been well discussed, were amply 
digested during the delivery of speeches by guests and others 
called out by the President. Among them. Brown of the New 
En^and Farmer, made a taking speech, as usual. From the 
tent the procession passed to the church to listen to the address, 
by J. W. Proctor, Esq., of Danvers. It was a practical produc- 
tion, etubodyirig common fiense upon topics of interest to every 
fimner. Mr. Proctor knows what he is talking about, when up- 
on any subject connects with the &rm. 
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In ocmseqiienee of &6 rain 1}te first daj, all of ilie exerdsM 
were crowded into Thursday, which made some confuaon, and 
threw th« delivery of the address into the after part of the day^ 
when for want of light the speaker was obliged to omit topics of 
interest, a circumstance much to be regretted ; but notwithstand- 
ing, the Fair went off with much spirit, and with great credit to 
all concerned, evmcing what we haye ever known, that the peo* 
pie of <* Old Hillsborough *^ can do " the clean thing ^* under 
any circumstances. 



PREMIUMS AWARDED, 



FARMS, ORCHARDS, &c. 

Ebenezer Fox, HoUis, best cultivated farm, (10 00 

Wm. P. Sanderson, Hollis, sec(md best, ? . . • 7 00 

Samuel Burton, Wilton, third best, 5 00 

Wm. Merrill, Hollis, fourth best, 3 00 

Darius Stickney, Pelham, fifth best, Diploma. 

John Dodge, Bennington, best reclaimed bog meadow,. ... 5 00 

Asa Butler, Jr., Pelham, second best, 8 OO 

Thomas Gowing, Hudson, best grafted apple orchwl,. ... 6 00 

Pliny Whitney, Mitford, second best, 3 00 

Wm. Ramsdell, Milford, third best, 2 00 

C. H. Holt, Lyndeborough, best nursery fruit trees, 4 00 

Samuel Little, Hollis, second best, 3 00 



VEGETABLES, &c. 

Brooks Shattuck, Bedford, best display of vegetables, ... 2 00 

A. 0. Comings, Mason, second best, 1 00 

" " " best show of early potatoes, 100 

Brooks Shattuck, Bedford, best drumhead cabbages, 25 

David Clement, Hudson, best carrots, 26 

Eli Hamblett, Hudson, best blood beets, 25 

Samuel Lovejoy, IkElford, best crookneck squashes, 25 

David Hobart, Brookline, best custard squaishes, 25 
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John Hartshorn, JdHford, best quart early bush beaoSv . • • 26 

E* 0. Hamblett, Hudson, best quart horticultural beans,. • 25 

Ebenezer.Usk, Lyndeborough, best peek of onions, ..... 50 

Brooks Shattuok, Bedford, best show of onions on the string, 50 

Joel H. Gutterson, Milford, best peck potatoes, 50 



FRUIT. 

C. H. Holt, Lyndeborough, best show of fruit, all kinds,. . 4 00 

Daniel Bums, Jr., Milford, second bes^. 3 00 

William Bamsdell, Milford, third test, * 2 00 

Dayid Clement, Hudson, fourth best, ? • •• • .Diploma. 

A. H. Wood, HoUis, best winter apples, ., 2 OO 

Daniel Bums, Jr., Milford, second best, .....•..,...., 1 00 

Obas. Melendy, Amherst, third best, .Dipl<nna. 

Daniel Bums, Jr., best summer and fall apples, « 2 00 

Wm. Bamsdell, Milford, second best, * . .y,. ... 1 00 

C. H. Holt, Lyndeborough, third best, Diploma. 

" " " best seedling apples, 50 

John Perham, Lyndeborough, second best, Diploma. 

Wpa. Bamsdell, MSlford, best show of pears, 3 00 

C. H. Holt, Lyndeborough, second best, 2 00 

Stfllman Hutchinson, Milford, third best, 1 00 

David Clement, Hudson, best show of peaches,. 2 00 

C. H. Holt, Lyndeborough, second best, 1 00 

John Perhain, Lyndeborough, third best, Diploma. 

David Bums, Jr., Milford, best show of plums, 1 00 

G. W. Bums, Milford, second best, ..;..,.. 50 

C. H. Holt, LyndeWough, third best, .Diploma. 

Pliny Whitney, Milford, best Isabella and sweet water ' 

^pes, *.../,.* 76 

P. P. Fitch, Amhersfc, second best, 50 

E. N. Wallmgford, IClford, best native grapes, 60 

" " " second best, . . . . . » .^ . . .Diplc«na. 

Stillman Hutchinson, Milford, best water melons, :,,.... 50 

Daniel W. Clement, Hudson, second best, 25 

David Hutchinson, Milford, third best, .Diploma. 

John W. Bmce, Amherst, best music melon, . *. 50 

Joshua Cleaves, Mont Vernon, best show of quinces, .... 50 

Charles Melendy, Amherst, second best,. Diplopia; 

N. Stone, Milford, best show tom9,toes, ..... 76 

John Perham, Lyndeborough, best specimen grape wine, . 76 
C. H. Holt, Lyndeborough, second best, 60 
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A. H. Wood, Hollis, best jar preserres, 60 

J. E. Foster, Milford, best 12 Baldwin apples, 50 

N. H. Shattuck, Brookline, best 12 Porter apples, 50 

StUlman Hutchinson, Milford, best 12 Hubbardston non- 
such apples, • 50 

A. H. Wood, Hollis, best 12 ladies' sweeting, 50 



WORKING OXEN AND STEERS. 

J. J. Badger, Milford, best pair working oxen, 6 00 

Joseph Barrett, Wilton, second best, 3 00 

George Steele, Peterborough, third best, 2 00 

Horace Parkhilrst, Wilton, fourth best, Diploma, 

John Richardson, Lyndeborough, best pair 4 years old 

steers, , 4 00 

Andrew Rockwood, Brookline, second best, 8 00 

N. H. Ames, Hollis, third best, Diploma. 

C. H. Campbell, Amherst, best pair 3 years old steers, . . 3 00 

Andrew Rockwood, BrooHine, second best, 2 00 

N. B. Gutterson, Milford, third best, Diploma. 

J. J. Badger, Milford, best pair 2 years old steers, 2 00 

Isaac Burns, Milford, second best, Diploma. 



BULLS. 

John L. Poole, Hollis, native, second premium, 3 00 

S. Sheldon, Wilton, native, third premium, Diploma. 

A. B. Wilson, Francestown, devons, first premium, 5 00 

C. H. Campbell, Amherst, devons, second premium, 3 00 

George Steele, Peterborough, devons, thira premium,. ... 2 00 
John Richardson, Lyndeborough, devons under 2 and 

over 1 year, second premium, 2 00 

P. M. Rossiter, Milford, devons, third premium, Diploma. 

A. & E. Jaquith, Amherst, Durhams, 1 year, third pre- 
mium,. 5 00 

C. H. Campbell, Amherst, bull calves, 1 year, third pre- 
mium, 2 00 

J. W. Wheeler, Hollis, bull calves, 2 years, third premi- 
um, Diploma. 
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cows AND HEIFERS- 

Pliny Whitney, Milford, best^ cow, $5 00 

P. M. Rossiter, Milford, second best,. 3 00 

C. ^. Campbell, Amherst, third best, 2 00 

P. M. Rossiter, Milford, fourth best, .Diploma. 

Francis Wright, Amherst, best heifer, 3 00 

J^ W. Wheeler, HoUis, second best, 2 00 

John Frye, Wilton, tiiird best, Diploma. 

S. Brooks, Milford, best heifer calf, 2 00 

Francis Wright, Amherst, second best, Diploma. 

A Diploma was awarded to the town of Brookline for the best 
town team. 



HORSES AND COLTS. 

S. H. Edgerly, Manchester, best stallion, 8 00 

Joseph Laiigdell, Wilton, second best, 5 00 

John L. Poole, HoUis, best stallion, 3 years old, 8 00 

D. J. Buckminster, Amherst, second best, Diploma. 

JefiFerson Badger, Milford, best gelding horse, 4 00 

William Vaughan, Amherst, second best, 3 00 

H. R. French, Bedford, best breeding mare, 5 00 

S. H. Edgerly, Manchester, second best,H 3 00 

Albert Riddle, Bedford, third best, 2 00 

Charles Melendy, Amherst, fourth best, Diploma. 

Robert Boutelle, Amherst, best working mare, 4 00 

George Steele, Peterborough, second best, 3 00 

Rev. E. N. Hidden, Milford, tiiird best, \ 2 00 

MSUfl & Lewis, Milford, best 3 years old colt, 3 00 

M. S. Wilson, New Ipswich, ,Becond best, 2 00 

Brooks Shattuck, Bedford, third best, Diploma. 

VARIETY OF STOCK. 

C. H. Campbell, Amherst, 1st premium, 5 00 

George Steele, Peterborough, 2d premium, 3 00 

P. M. Rossiter, Milford, 8d premium, 2 00 



bri KEP. 

A gratuity of $1, for a fat wether, was reconmiended to P. 
M. Rossiter, Milford. 
20 
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SWINE. 
Benjamin Hall, Bedford, best boar,, 3 00 

POULTRY. 

Charles P. Wood, Hollis, best lot poultry, , . . 3 00 

Francis Andrews, Milford, second best, 2 00 

Wm. A. Colbume, Hollis, third best, 1 00 

Leonard Willoughby, Hollis, fourth best, 60 

Francis Andrews, Mjlford, fifth best, Diploma. 



PLOWING. 

N.. M. Ames, Hollis, first premium, 6 00 

David Butterfield, Francestown, second premium, 5 00 

Sylvester Proctor, Milford, third premium, 4 00 

Wm. H. Patterson, Merrimack, fourth premium, 3 00 

J. W. Wheeler, Hollis, fifth premium, 2 00 

JefiFerson Dodge, Milford, sixth premium, 1 00 

J. W. Wheeler, Hollis, seventh premium, Diploma. 



DAIRY. 

James Pearsons, Lyndeborough, best butter, 3 00 

C. H. Holt, Lyndeborough, second best, 6 00 

Jotham Hartshorne, Amherst, third best, .Diploma. 

C. H. Holt, Lyndeborough, best cheese, 3 00 



BREAD. 

Miss Caroline N. Poor, Milford, best loaf wheat bread, ... 2 00 

Miss Sarah L. Joslyn, Milford, second best,, 1 00 

Mrs. Dexter Hutchinson, Milford, third best, Diploma. 

L. G. Hutchinson, Milford, best loaf brown bread,. ..... 2 00 

Mjss Harriet N. Secomb, (13 years of age,) Milford, 
second best, 1 00 
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Mrs. Sylvester Proctor, Mflford, third best, Diploma. 



CABINET WORK. 

Freeman Tapper, Nashua, spring bedsteads, Diploma. 

FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 

Milford Plow Company, best sod plow,. 2 00 

" " " best subsoil plow, 2 00 

Charles Choate, Nashua, best fanning mill,. 2 00 

David 0. Rich, Milford, best ox-yoke, 2 00 



BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 

mis & Lewis, Milford, best calf boots, 2 00 

" « « best thick boots, 2 00 

Lane & Dickey, Milford, best Calcutta boots, 2 00 

E. Brown & Co., Milford, ladies' and children's shoes,. Diploma. 

J. Gove, Milford, best upper leather, 3 00 

Jacob Gove, Milford, best calf skins, 2 00 

C. G. Stebbins, Bast Wilton, best harness, 2 00 



DOMESTIC JMANUFACTURES. 

Mrs. David Hdt, Lyndeborough, best ten yards wooHen 

frockingi 60 

Elizabeth Morse, Milford, best ten yards woollen flannel, . . 60 

Mrs. N. B. Gutterson, Milford, best rug carpeting, 60 

Mrs. David Holt, Lyndeborough, best yam -rug, ^ 25 

Lucy A. Baldwin, Hollis, (12 years oW,) best braided rug, 25 

Miss Eli^beth S. Kimball, Peterborough, best rag rug, . . 25 

Nancy A'. Melendy, Amherst, best woollen hose,. 25 

Sarah E. Fiiik, Lyndeborough, best ladies' cotton hose,. . . 25 
Miss Rebecca Eames, Lyndeborough, best gent's woollen 

mittens, . * ^ .... ^ .. ^ ..... o 25 
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A. P. Gikon, Manchester, best pair gent's shirts, 26 

liCss Rebecca Eames, Amherst, (72 years old,) best spe- 
cimen patching and darning, 25 

Mrs. Mary Parsons, Milford, (85 years old,) second best 
specimen patching and darmng, Diploma. 



CARTS, CARRIAGES, &c. 

George Kenney, Milford, best chaise, 3 00 

« « " best buggy chaise, 3 00 

Wm. Patterson, Merrimack, best ox-cart, 2 00 

George Kenney, Milford, second best, Diploma. 

Wm. Patterson, Merrimack, ox wagon, Diploma. 

George Kenney, Milford, best one horse pleasure wagon,. . 2 00 
" <' " best sulky,. Diploma. 



COTTON GOODS. 

Sduhegan Manufacturing Company, Milford, superior 
ticlmgs, Diploma. 



INCIDENTALS. 

Pearsons & Tarbell, Milford, improved Michigan plow,. . . 2 00 

James Pearsons, Lyndeborough, apple drier, Diploma. 

Timothy G. Temple, Milford, specimens fine turning, . .Diploma. 

N. P. Greene & Co., Nashua, blank books, 2 00 

F. A. Brown, Manchester, daguerreotypes, with crayon 

iii^royement, Diploma. 

Dr. P. Brooks, Milford, jSne specimens dentistry, ........ 3 00 

J. & A. J. Rockwood, Nashua, patent burial cases,. . . .Diploma. 

Freeman Tupper, Nashville, portable spiral Sfaing bed^'. 

stead, ; 3 00 

George Kenney, Milford, improvement in carriage coup* 

lings, ...,,.. 200 

Hartshorn k Tuttle, Amherst, best stoves, «^.. .Diploma. 

Mrs. M. W. Few, Amherst, one bonnet and two caps, .Diploma. 
Miss Charlotte Dodge, Nashua, fancy vest, Diploma. 
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Mrs* B. S. Bumham, wrought table cover, lamp mat, 
worsted work luad neck tie,. .- . . .Diploma. 

Mrs. Jane Whittemore, Nashua, wrought skirt, Diploma. 

Misses A. and B. MUler, Temple, three boquets and 
wreath, .». . . .Diploma. 

Mrs. A. H. Wood, Hollis, worsted work, Diploma. 

Miss Frances McNeil, Hillsborough, fancy box, ..... .Diploma. 

Miss E. S. Kimball, Peterborough, fancy box, Diploma. 

Miss M. W. Chapm, Nashua, worsted work, Diploma. 

Mrs. A. P. EdBg, Milford, wrought silk scarf, Diploma. 



REPORT ON FARMS AND FARM CROPS. 

FARMS. 

The following method of getting the si^tements was adopted 
by ihe chairman, as he thought the same questions put to each 
owner would compare together better than any other way, and 
obttdn the same kind of information from each : — 

^ ^ f ^ ? 

I ? I B I 

I rc j^ s ^ 



to 



y DD 



r 



'^ SO c p. O 

g B 3- F- - 

• I P ^ 

p 

How many years have you had your farm ? 21 20 5 30 10 

What is the whole number of acres ? . . . 96 100 170 70 140 

What is the number of acres cultivated ? 88 40 60 20 81 

How many acres in pasture ? 58 50 60 45 90 

grass? 26 84 85 25 20 

com? 4 4 3 2 6 

potatoes ? i 1 1 i 6 

orchard ? 

oats, rye, barley and 

wheat? T 8 3 3 8J 

How many cows do you keep ? 9 12 8 4 14 

" oxen? 4 2 2 2 
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^ ^ W "^ ^ 

% ^ ^ ^ ^ 



^ i- I • 1^ 





How many store cattle ? 2 11 15 3 

" sheep ? 

« hogs? 4 2 5 2 3 

«' horses? 112 13 

Do you keep more stock than formerly ? . yes. yes. yes. yes. yes. 
How many loads of manure do you make ? 150 kept no account. 
Do you plow in manure ? y6s. yes. yes. yes. 

<* compost it ? yes. yes. yes. yes. yes, 

" top dress grass land ? yes. yes. yes. yes. yes. 

^', manure in the hill ? yes. no. no. yes. no. 

" harrow in manure ? yes. 

How many hired men do you keep ?. ... 2s. Im.lb. lb. lb. Im. 

How much paM for day labor ? $15 $30 $15 $32 $32 

Is there profit in fattening pork ?.,..... yes. yes. yes. 

Do you raise root crops ? 

Do you consider it profitable ? 

What is the state of your fences ? good. good. good. 

In the opinion of the committee, a premium farm should be so 
managed in all its departments that there should be a handsome 
profit on each branch, and they are happy to say, that to a good 
degree they found things so on the fatms they visited, but yet 
ihere is room for improvement. They are aware that it requires 
a good deal of perseverance, skill, judgment and care in the 
farmer to keep a large set of buildings in good order, and every- 
ihmg neat among them, to keep a farm well fenced, drained and 
well cultivated, well manured, so as to raise remunerating crops 
of hay, grain, &c., to compost sure and properly, apply all his 
manure, do all his work in proper season, provide for all the 
wants of a family, dispose of surplus produce to the best advan- 
tage, to select, raise dnd manage such stock as will be most 
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profitable, to raise or select tibe best seed for sowing or planting, 
plant them in proper season, to raise or select such fruit trees 
as are needed, and keep them in proper order, to procure tilie 
most suitable tools, and keep them m proper order, and use them 
to the best advantage*, tb see that his hired help do their work 
properly ; yet all this, and much more, is actually required to 
be a successful farmer. Who then shall say that it does not re- 
quire as much talent to be a good and successful farmer, as for 
the professional man, the tradesman or mechanic ? It some- 
times happens that a farmer has a favorite pursuit on which he 
may apply too much care and attention to the neglect of others, 
but it is a bad poUcy, as all the branches are connected togeth- 
er, and support each other like the spokes in a wheel, and for 
this reason all branches should receive their proper share ; and 
there are many of our stay-at-home farmers who might profit by 
a tour of examination, and see what is going on in some other 
places besides their native town. . 

The farm of Mr. Fox, to whom we award the first premium, 
when he first came into possession of it, must have been in a 
pretty rough state, and now shows that there must have been a 
great deal of well directed labor and skill employed upon it. 
The buildings, though rather old, were in good condition, and 
the most careless traveller in passing must have observed that it 
was the home of industry and prosperity. The fence on the 
farm is a very substantial stone wall, of which the owner has 
built three and a half miles. The fields showed that they were 
cultivated with taste ; the cattle that were grazing in the fields 
showed that they were well cared for ; the fruit-trees were thrifty, 
and gave evidence that in a season of fruit they were capable 
of bearing an abundance. Mr. Fox sells hay, grain, fruit, beef 
and pork, &c. 

What has been said of the farm and buildings of Mr. Fox, 
will in most respects apply to that of Mr. Sanderson. The 
fences are of the same kind, but not so great in length. Mr. 
Sanderson has paid great attention to raising fruit trees and fruit, 
and has five orchards of apple, pear, peach, plum, &c., all in 
good order, and a fine lot of nursery trees for sale ; he also paya 
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great attention to the composting of manure, and has tanks or 
vats under his stable for the preservation of the liquid manure, 
of which the committee thought very favorably. Mr: S. has 
and is still making great improvements ; sells mostly trees, fruit, 
vegetables, milk, meat and butter. 

The farm of Mr. Burton, of Wilton, comes next in order, and 
showed that, although he had not long held possession, that im- 
provement is the order of the day, and that Mr. B. is not only 
a great worker, but that he knows how to do his work. He pays 
great attention to compoibmg and saving his manure, and also 
to the raising of fruit, and has a fine orchard of apple, peach 
and other fruits in a very flourishing state. Mr. B. is increas- 
ing his stock, and sells hay, gram and milk. Of the latter, thir- 
ty-five cans per week go to Boston. 

The farm of Mr. Merrill, of Hollis, the next in order, is easier 
of culture than the preceding ones, and shows a very good de- 
gree of improvement in all the departments — ^the fences- good, 
tiie fields well laid down, bushes cle.ared from the fences, build- 
ings in good order, &c. Mr. Merrill sells hay, fruit, pork and 
live stock, and everything appears in a flourishing condition. 

The farm of Mr. Stickney of Pelham, when he took posses- 
sion of it, was m a low state of cultivation, and the soil of rather 
poor quality ; much of it had been run down with rye, so that 
labor and manure do not make So much show or give so great 
a profit as that expended on a better soil. Mr. S. has made 
great improvements in reclaiming bog meadows, and by top- 
dressing his low land, draining, &c., to such a degree that he 
has been able to increase very much his stock. He has also 
improved his buildings. His land is not favorable for reusing 
fruit, yet he is doing something in that line. He sells wood, 
potatoes and milk. Of the latter, he sold m 1852, 7140 gal- 
lons, amountmg to $713 67. 



BOG MEADOWS. 

There were but two entries in this branch of improvement. 
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They were made by Mr. John Dodge of Bennington, and Mr. 
Asa Butier, Jr.^ of Felham. • 

From Mr. Dodge's statement Ve take the following accomit of 
his mode of numagement, viz : ^^ In ihe first place I cut one 
main ditch through the entire meadow^ of sufficient size to carry 
off all the water, and then cut others of smaller size to bring 
the water into the large one ; the land was then dug over and 
sand and gravel mixed with the soil. The quantity of land re»- 
claimed, five or six acres, and the work was done at odd jobs, 
when it was most convenient, and no account of the expense was 
ever kept. The crop has been mostly foul meadow grass, and 
I have saved from thirty to sixty bushels of seed per year ; the 
seed is secured by reaping off the best of it, and then the stub- 
ble is mowed for fodder. No manure has ever been used upon 
it. In this way it has been very profitable.'' 



Mr. Butlee's Statement. 

The lot of meadow I enter for premium contains five acres. 
When I commenced operations, tiie brook running through it 
was very crooked ; there were holes where mud had been carted 
out, and about one hundred and fifty rods of old ditch just where 
it was not wanted ; there were also rocks, hassocks, hills, holes, 
&o. The crop consisted of bushes, checkerberry, cranberry 
vines, and coarse meadow grass, so poor that much of it never 
paid for getting, and some of it was so poor that it was not al- 
ways n»)wed. The whole did not produce more than forty or 
fifly cocks of hay per year. 

I commenced operations by digging new ditches and channels 
for the brook, and used the mud and gravel to fill up the old 
ones, and levelled the high places to get gravel to cover with, 
then covering these places with mud soil. My mode of cover- 
ing meadow is as follows : after the ground is levelled, I put on 
gravel enough to cover all the grass at least one inch deep, and 
sow the grass seed just before a rain, as it settles in better. 
I tiien sow rye, oats or wheat, to protect the young ^rass during 
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&6 season, and put on a good coat of manure, as it helps to 
make a new sod that keeps down the old grasses ; quantity, fif- 
teen to eighteen loads compost 'manure to the acre. In this waj 
I have succeeded in raisiQg good crops of grain, and mow the 
stubble afterwards. After the first year, I put on a light coat 
of fine manure annually, say six or seven loads spread from the 
cart or barrow, and tins keeps up the crop of herdsgrass and 
red-top ; some of the older parts of it, quite three tons per acre. 

Two acres of the five have been reclaimed by planting pota- 
toes in beds aftier the Irish fashion, and is done as follows : after 
the ground is levelled, lay Imes four feet apart, bemg the size 
of the beds, and then spread on a good coat of long or strawey 
manure, say at the rate of twenty loads per acre, and put on 
tiie seed potatoes about ten inches apart each way, and dig 
ditches each side of the bed, and cover to sufficient depth to kill 
the grass and start the potatoes, putting one half of what comes 
out of the ditch on each side. The ditches should be sixteen " 
or eighteen inches wide, and should the ground^ crack badly, 
more soil may be taken from the bottom of the ditch, and put 
on to cover deeper. This, if well done, is all they will need till 
harvesting. 

The second year I plant in drills, making one row m the mid- 
dle of the bed, and the other in the ditch, after filling up with 
the old vines and soil, and putting most manure in the row that 
is in the bed ; the seed I put eight or nine inches apart in the 
drills. I commonly plant and dig early, and then sow my 
grass seed and grain the same year, and am sure of a good crop 
the next season. 

I cannot tell the expense, as I have done it at odd jobs at all 
seasons, and have never hired extra help, doing at least one half 
of it myHelf. A man will plant about eight square rods in a 
day the first year, and twenty the second. I have generally 
raised at the rate of about 250 bushels per acre the first year, 
and 300 the s^ond. This year I have a feilure in my late 
planted crops, and shall not get more than half of the usual crop. 
I think that my meadows haVe* paid well, and that they are as 
profitable as any other land. 

ASA BUTLER, Jr. 
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NURSEBIES. 

Mr. Holt's Statement. 

The land on which my nursery is situated is hard and rocky, 
formerly pasture ; the soil a gravelly loam. It is six years since 
it was planted, and smce that time I have raised apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, grapes, apricots, cherries and quinces from trees 
planted and budded by my own hands. My nursery contains of 
budded trees between nine and ten thousand, mostly apples, with 
an assortment of other fruits ; also a good quantity of apple and 
pear seedlings. 

The above trees were raised with but very little manure of 
any kind, and consist of a good assortment of early and late 
fruit suited to all seasons. 



Mr. Little's Statement. 

The land on which my nursery grows was bound out .pasture, 
.planted one year and sowed to trees, one part six and the other 
seven years ago. The nursery contains about two thousand 
trees, all budded, mostly Baldwins, but containing an assortment 
of early and late fruit of ten or twelve kinds. I cultivate it 
with the hoe, believing that the plough or cultivator would de- 
stroy the upper and best roots, and manure lightly with fine 
compost manure, late in the fall. 

Remarks.— Both of the above were under a good state of 
cultivation, and free from weeds. If fruit can be raised in six 
years fh>m seed, I am sure that there is no reason for people to 
fear, when setting tpe^, that they shall not eat the fh&t thereof. 



KITCHEN GARDENS. 

There were but two entries of gardens, and the committee 
were unanimous ii^ their opinion that this branch of husbandry 
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did not receive from the &rmer8 of this comity near as much 
attention as its importance demands. The entries were made bj 
Mr. Eli Hamblett, of Hudson^ and Charles A. Hall, of Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Hamblbtt's Statement. 

Q-mdemm : — ^Mygarden contains one-fifth of an acre of land ; 
the soil a sandj loam, inclining a little to the south. As early 
in the season as the land could be plowed, I put on nine horse- 
loads of compost manure and plowed it in. That part occupied 
by the beds was made fine and light by forking and raking in 
the usual way, and the seed put in at intervals until the 16th 
of June ; the part which was planted late was plowed three 
times. 

The Mowing is a list of vegetables, &c., raised, viz : potatoes, 
peas, (three varieties,) beans, cabbages, (two varieties,) turnips, 
(early and late,) beets, parsnips, carrots, cmions, cellery, pep- 
pers, tomatoes, (two varieties,) cucumbers, watermelons, musk- 
melons, rhubarb, spinnach, peppergrass, lettuce, and three vari- 
eties of squashes, with a good assortment of herbs ; also, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, in quantities sufficient to supply my 
family, and sold three bushels of the former. 

ELI HAMBLETT. 



Charles A. Hall's Statement. 

The following is the statement taken from Mr. Hag, while on 
his premises, viz : the land planted with vegetables contains sev- 
eral acres, and was planted with onions, beets, carrots, peas, 
beans, cabbages, summer squashes, cucumbers, lettuce, pepper- 
grass, &c., and appeared to have been done in quite a worbnan- 
like manner ; but on account of sickness in his family, Mr< HaQ 
had permitted more weeds to accumulate on his premises than 
he will find for his interest. This place was visited at the time 
of the State Fair, by only one of the committee, and after a 
consultation with the other members, we cam^ to the conclusion 
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that it could not be considered, as a kitchen garden, bat a yege- 
table farm. The produce sold in 1852 in the Manchester mar- 
ket amounted to the sum of $187 22, and in 1853, to the tnne 
of tiie Fair, about $600, leavmg a, large amount of root crops, 
&c., on the ground. As the Society had not offered a premium 
for an establishment of this kind, and the premiums on farms 
haying been declared, the committee did not feel authorized to 
make any award of one, but cheerfully take the liberty to rec- 
ommend a diploma. 

When the committee were on their tour of examination, tibey 
were inyited to yisit the garden of Mr. Caleb Putnam, of Wil- 
t(m, where they found a small patch of ground completely coy- 
ered with yegetables of ahnost eyery kind, in a yery good state 
of cultiyation, and entirely free &om weeds ; also all the common 
kinds of herbs, pears, plums and peaches, with twenty kinds of 
flowers. Mr. Putnam is about 80 years of age, and quite lame 
and infirm, yet he manages to cultiyate his garden himself; and 
although he is not a member of the Socieiy, the committee were 
unanimous in their opinion that he richly deseryed a diploma, 
and accordingly recommended one. 

They also yiated the residence of the late Gen. Miller, where 
they found a farm, garden, shrubbery, stock, poultry, &c., under 
the management of two daughters of the general, who, although 
they were brought up iii the city, manage their affairs much bet- 
t^ than some men do who haye spent their whole liyes on a farm 
in plodding along in the same old track their fathers trod. Their 
flower-garden and shrubbery, and fruit m particular, are wor- 
thy of much credit, and attract a good deal of attention, and the 
committee ^animously recommend that the Socieiy's Diploma 
be awarded them for their perseyerance and s^ in managmg 
their affairs. 



WHEAT. 

There were three/ entries of wheat, tos: Charles H. Holt, 
Lyndeborough ; Stilhnan Hutchinson, Milfbrd; M. S. Wilson, 
New Ipswich. 
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From' Mr. HdVd^ statement I gatiier the Mowing : 

Charles H, Holt's Statement. 

The land on which my wheat grew was formerly in grass un- 
til it was bound out, and then pastured eight years. In 1852 it 
was plowed, and manured at the rate of thirty-three loads per 
acre, of compost; three-fourths mud, and planted with com, and 
produced 127 bushels on one and a half acres, being at the rate 
of 84 bushels per acre, (a premium crop.) Li 1863, the last 
of April, the land was plowed and sown with wheat. Without 
manure, and the following is the result : 

Dr. 

ToiOowing, $8 00 

Harrowing, 1 00 

Four bushels seed, and sowing, 7 00 

Harvesting, 3 00 

Threshing, 4 00 

Use of land, 6 00 

$24 00 

Or. 

By 86 bushels of wheat, at $1 75 per bushel, $63 00 

Two tons straw, ^ 14 00 

$77 00 
Deduct expenses,. • * 24 00 

Net profit, .• $53 00 

ir-being at the rate of $35 33 per acre profit. 

CHARLES H. HOLT. 



Mr. HuTfCHiNSON's Statement. 

[This statement is the same as published in the report of the 
State Society.] 
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Mb. Wilson's STArsumr. 

The land on •which my -wheat grew was planted with com in 
1852, and manured at the rate of twenty-four loads per acre ; 
tiie son a gravelly loam. In 1858, ten loads per acre of old 
manure were plowed in, and the following is the result. There 
was 1 7-8 acres of land sowed. 

Dr. 

To plowing, ^2 00 

Harrowing, 1 00 

Seed aJld sowing, 6 00 

Harvesting, i 3 00 

Threshmg, 4 40. 

Bent of land, 3 00 

Manure, 10 00 

^29 40 

Or. 

By 44 bushels 12 quarts wheat, at $1 50, $66 38 

One ton straw, 5 00 

$7138 
Deduct expenses, * . . 29 40 

. Net profit, $41 98 

MATTHEW S. WILSON. 

In the opinion of the committee, the sum allowed for plowing, 
harvestbg, and the rent of land, are too low ; and on the other 
hand Mr. Wilson does not prize his grain or straw so high as the 
others.' 



BYE. 

The number of entries was four, viz : Geo. W. Averill, Mont 
Vernon; B. F. Cutter, Pelham; D. Clement, Hudson; Levi 
Mdn&e, Milford. 

Gboegb W. Avbrill's Statement. 

The crop of rye entered by me for premium greW on land 
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that had been pastured for forty years, and was completely bound 
out ; was plowed in the summer of 1852, and sowed one acre 
the last of September, and the following is the result : 

To plowing one acre, ^3 50 

Sowing and harrowing, 1 50 

Seed, •.. 115 

Harvesting, 2 75 

Threshmg, 2 33 



^ 



„ 123 

Or. 

By 23 bushels rye, ^23 00 

Straw, 9 00 

p2 00 
Deduct expenses, 11 23 

Net profit, $20 77 

GEORGE W. AVEMLL. 

[Mr. Averill says nothing about rent of land. — ^B. F. C] 



B. F. Cutter's Statement. • 

The crop of rye entered for premium by me grew on land 
that was planted with com in 1852, which was manured with 
twenty-seven loads of compost. The soU is a sandy loam. After 
the com was harvested the piece was cultivated once, then sowed 
and harrowed ; sowed about the last of September. The fol- 
lowing is the result : 

Dr. 

To cultivating, $ 60 

Seed and sowing, 1 25 

Harrowing, 45 

Harvesting, 3 00 

Threshing, 2 00 
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Rent of land, 6 00 

$18 80 

Ct. 

By 20i bushels rye, ^20 50 

li tons straw, '. . . . 15 00 

$35 50 
Deduct expenses, 13 80 

Net profit, |22 20 

B. F. CUTTER. 



Daniel Clement's Statement. 

The crop of rye I entered for premium grew on land that was 
in rye the year previous. The soil, gravelly loam, without ma- 
nure. Sowed about the middle of September, with the following 
result: 

i>r. 

To plowing 1 acre, $1 75 

One bushel seed, and sowing, 1 25 

Harrowing twice, 1 00 

Harvesting, 2 50 

Threshing, 2 00 

Rent of land, 00 

(8 50 

(Jr. 

By 23 bushels 23 quarts rye, $23 71 

One ton straw, 9 00 

«32 71 
Deduct expenses, 8 50 

Net profit, 24 21 

D. CLEMENT. 
21 
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Lsvi MoIntibb's Statbmsnt* 

The crop of rye I entered for premium grew on seyen-eighths 
of one acre of luid that was planted with early potatoes the year 
previous. The following is the statement of management and 
the result, viz : 

Dr. 

To plowing, sowing and harrowing, $3 00 

One bushel seed, 1 00 

Harvesting, 2 00 

Threshing, 2 00 

Stubble, cutting, &c., 1 50 

One hundred bushels apples, 10 00 

Bent of land, 00 

(19 50 

Or. 

Bv 25 bushels rye, • : (25 00 

if tons straw, 10 50 

Stubble sold, 3 00 

(38,50 
Deduct expenses, 19 50 

Net profit, (19 00 

LEVI McINTIRE. 

Bbmakes. — ^It will be seen by these reports that there is 
quite a difference in the price of the straw, owing partiy to the 
vicinity of a market. When my rye was threshed, straw was 
selling in Lowell for (13 per ton, and I was offered, and re- 
fused, (12. It will be seen that no allowance is made in three 
of the statements for the use of land, which I think is wrong. 
I consider rye to be one of the most exhausting crops that are 
rmsed) and should rather my laud should go without cropping 
than to let it to raise rye on for less than (6 per acre, especially 
if the land was worth (50 per acre. 

In regard to Mx. Clement's crop, the committee were of tiie 
opinion that his rye must have been, remarkably full in the kernel 
ifor one ton of straw to have produced so much rye. 
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CORN- 

The nnmber of entries of com was five, viz : Oliver Barrett, 
Wilton ; John Bichardson, Lyndeborough ; John Averill, Mont 
Vernon ; Natlian Cutter, Nashua ; S. M. Stanley, for William 
Kimball, of Temple. 

Mb. Avbrill's Statement. 

The crop of com I entered for premium grew on land that has 
been in pasture until it was completely bound out, producing 
nothing of consequence but moss. The ground was plowed the 
1st of November, 1852, and at tiie rate of fourteen loads to the 
acre of barn-cellar compost manure turned under. In May^ 
1853, it was again plowed, and tiiorougUy loosened ten inches 
deep, then furrowed both ways, three feet ten inches apart, and 
seven loads of compost manure put in tiie ground, and planted 
May 16, 17 and 18, with eight rowed com, five kernels m each 
hill ; hoed twice, viz : first time during the first week in June, 
second time during first week in July, and cut the stalks the 
first week in September. The coam. was all harvested by the 
10th of October, and produced at the rate of 84 bushels pef 
acre. The cost of cultivation was as follows : 

Dr. 

Plowing, ft9 00 

Manure, 10 00 

Planting, 4 00 

Hoeing, four days, 4 00 

Harvesting, 6 00 

Rent of land, 6 00 

188 00 
Or. 

By 83 bushels 31 quarts com, ..... .^ , ,|88 97 

By com-stalks and husks, , 13 50 

897 47 
Deduct expenses, 88 00 

Net profit, ^ . , . . t $59 47 

JOHN AVERILL. 
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Oliver BAiugBTT's Statement. 

The crop of com I entered for preimuni grew on laad fhat 
was in com in 1852, Bsxd bad about seventeen loads of manure 
per acre. The soil is a gravelly loam. In 1853 I plowed, and 
tiien put on fifteen loads per acre, and plowed it under and bar- 
rowed it smooth, and planted with the com-planter. The com 
was hoed tiiree times on account of witch-grass, and plaster and 
ashes put on between the first and second hoeing. The cost of 
cultivation was as follows : ^ 

J>r. 

To |Jowing twice, $5 00 

One half of the manure, 7 50 

Plantmg, 1 00 

Hoeing tbree times, 6 00 

Harvesting; 6 00 

Plaster and ashes, 2 76 

Use of land, 5 00 

' $83 25 

Or. , 

By 75 bushels com, $75 00 

By stalks and husks, 15 00 

$90 00 
Deduct expenses, ,.•*,. 33 26 

Net profit, , ■ $57 76 

OLIVER BARRETT. 



John Richardson's Statement. 

The crop of com I entered for premium grew on land that 
bad on it a crop of potatoes in 1852, and was manured with 
twenty loads of one half green and one half compost manure. 
GSie sou is a gravelly loanu This year I plowed under eight 
inches deep, twelve loads per acre of green manure, and fur- 
rowed each way three and a half feet, and c^anured in the bill 
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with nine loads of compost, and planted it May 16iJi and 17th, 
putting four kernels in a hill, and hoed it twice. The following 
is the expense of cultivation : 

Dr. 

To plowing, $3 17 

Harrowing and furrowing, 1 00 

Planting, 4 33 

Hoeing, 6 33 

One half of manure,. . . • 10 50 

Bent of land, 5 00 

Harvesting, : 9 00 

Or. 

By 70 bushels com, ^70 00 

By stalks and husks, 25 00 



$95 00 
Deduct expenses, 39 33 



Net profit, $55 67 

JOHN RICHARDSON. 



Mr. Stanley's Statbmbnt, 

The crop of com I entered for premium grew on land that 
had been in grass six or seven years, and in 1852 was very light, 
having had no manure. The piece contams tl-8 acres ; the 
soil a gravelly loam, with some clay. In the spring of 1853, six 
and a half cords of long manure was spread on the sward, and 
plowed under eight inches deep, and then rolled. Then three 
and a half oords of yard compost of mud spread on and har- 
rowed in. The land was then furrowed one way two feet and 
six inches, and a compost of hen manure^ night soil, ashes and 
meadow mud, one third of a pint dropped in the hill, in rows, 
the other way, at the same distance apart. 

After the com came up the cultivator was run through, first 
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^ one way, and after a few days run the other way, so that yerj 
little needed to be done with the hoe, the ground being kept 
level. The com was planted May 24th and 28th, and cut up 
and shooked September 15 to 20, and yielded 133 baskets. 

The com from two equal baskets, after drying till November 
8th, was shelled, and produced nineteen quarts to the basket, 
being a fraction over 70 bushels to the acre. The following is 
the expense of cultivation, allowing ten cents per hour for a man, 
the same for a yoke of oxen, and thirty-five for man, boy and 
cultivation : 

Manure put on, $45 00, charged to com, $15 00 

Plowing, rolling, harrowing 

and furrowing, 50, " ** 50 

Cultivation, 3 60i, " "180 

Planting, 8 50, " " 8 50 

Compost in hill, 4 OOi, ^^ « 2 00 

Shooking, getting in, 4 40, " " 4 40 

Seed, 20, " « 20 

Rent of land, 8 88, « « 8 38 

$68 88 ' $88 86 

No account was made of husking, the work all being done at 
odd jobs, and in the evening. The corn crop being a prepara- 
tory crop, I consider $33 86 all that is justiy chargeable to it. 

Or. 

By 79 bushels com, $79 00 

By com-fodder, 17 00 

$96 00 
Deduct expenses, 88 86 

Net profit, $62 14 

S. M. STANLEY, for Wbc Kimball. 

[The above is the statement made by Mr. Stanley, but it is 
so obscure as to afford but little information. Our knowledge of 
figures does not enable us to obtain the ^ven result. — Sec^j/ of 
State Society. 1 
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The piece of Deac. Isaae EimbaU, on ilie same fiurm, which 
the committee looked at, was managed in the same way, with 
about the same results. 

Mr. Nathan Cutter, of Nashua, had a very good field of com, 
and if he had complied with the regulations of the Society, and 
sent in his statement, it is probable he would have taken one of 
the premiums. 



Remarks on Corn Culture. 

It will be seen by the foregoing statements, that there is a 
difference of opinion in regard to the value of com fodder, and 
in the quantity of manure chargeable to the com crop, and also 
in the rent of land. I think they all get the expense of plowing 
too low. It costs me about $4 00 per acre to tum grass ground 
eight inches deep, ^sA two days' work per acre to cut and bind 
stalks. All the above crops were raised without hilling up, and 
the committee were of the opinion that it was the best way. 

Taking the foregoing statements as our guide, it will be seen 
that the average cost of the com was less than 45 cents per 
bushel, but in the opinion of at least one of the committee, the 
com would not hold out, as no allowance is made for the shrink- 
age of the com from the time of husking till it was shelled. 
There is no doubt but that com is one of the most profitable 
crops, producing more food for man and beast than any others 
with the same outlay, and also one of the surest to pay for all 
that is done for it, and leaves the land in good condition for suc- 
ceeding crops. 



BARLEY. 

There was but one entry of barley, that being by William H. 
Howard, of Temple. 

Mr. Howard's Statement. 

The acre of barley I entered for premium grew on land that 
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vna in eom the year previcms, and was Hien well maimred. The 
barlej was sown June 2d, and the following is the result : 

Dr. 

To splitting hills, with boy, horse, &o., four hours, , . . . • .$1 00 

Cultivating with oxen, do., 1 20 

Three bushels seed, and sowing, 2 45 

Harrowing and rolling, 80 

Harvesting, H days' work, 1 60 

Threshing with machine, 7i cents per bushel, 1 95 

Use of ]mi and manure of the previous year,. 9 80 

118 70 

Or. 

By 26 bushels of barley, at 75 cents, $19 50 

Sfaraw, 1 95 

$2145 
Deduct expenses, 18 70 

Net profit, $2 75 

The crops sufiFered very much from drouths 

WM. H, HOWARD. 

Remarks. — The above did not appear to the committee to be 
more than a middling crop, and therefore hardly deserving a 
premium ; but there is one good thing about it, and that is, it 
shows about how much we have got to rsdse per acre to pay the 
expense of cultivation. 



POTATOES. 

The number of entries was tliree, viz : by John Dodge of Ben- 
mngton ; John Averill of M<Hit Vernon ; William Howard of 
Temple. 

Mr. Avbrill's Statement. 

The land on which the crop of potatoes grew that I entered 
for premium had be^ pastured about forty years, and was com- 
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pletely bound out, producmg notiiing of consequence but moss. 
It it^ broken up during the summer of 1852, cross plowed in 
November, and again in Maj, 1858, turning under six loads of 
green manure from the bam cellar. The ground was then har- 
rowed and furrowed both ways, three and one half feet apart, 
and planted May 25th, putting two pieces or potatoes of the si^e 
«f a hen's egg in each hill. They were hoed once only, in the 
last week in June, and dug about the middle of October, and the 
following is the result : 

l>r. 

To plowing one acre three times, $9 00 

Manure, 4 00 

Planting, 8 00 

Seed, 2 50 

Hoeing, two days, 2 00 

Harvestmg, 4 50 

Bent of land, 00 

* * __ 

P5 00 

Cr. 

By 150 bushels potatoes, at 42 cts. per bushei; 68 00 

Deduct expenses, 25 00 

Net profit, $38 00 

JOHN AVERILL. 



John Dodge's Statement. 

The One half acre of potatoes I enter for premium grew on 
land that was in grass the year previous, and was plowed nine 
inches deep in September, 1852, In May, 1858, put on five 
loads of green manure, and plowed it in, then harrowed and fur- 
rowed three and a half feet apart, and put in five loads of fine 
manure in hills, two and a half feet apart the other way, and 
planted May 25th, putting two {oeces in each hill of the size of 
a hen's egg. They were hoed twice, viz : tiie 15th and last of 
June, and dug the 1st of October. The following is the result, 
viz: 
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Br. 

To plowing, harrowing and furrowing, $3 50 

Manure, 11 50 

Planting, hoeing and digging, 5 25 

Seed, 16T 

Useof Imd, / 200 

123 92 

Or. 
Bj 75 bushels assorted Carter potatoes, 50 cts. per bush., $37 50 
By 22 bushels small ones, 4 40 

$4190 
Deduct expenses, 23 92 

Net profit, $17 98 

JOHN DODGE- 



William H. Howard's Statement. 

The one half acre of potatoes I entered for premium grew on 
a bog meadow that was broken up and prepared in 1852. June 
14th, 1868, the land was harrowed with a horse wearing bog 
shoes. June 15th, planted in the following manner : the pota- 
toes were dropped, two pieces in each hill ; the compost, two 
thirds stable, one third good manure ; the potatoes were not hoed 
at all. The result is as follows : 

Dr. 

To harrowing and planting, six days' work, $6 00 

Seed, 176 

Manure, 3 00 

Harvesting, 6 26 

$16 00 

Or. 
By 100 bushels assorted potatoes, 50 cts. per bushel,. . . $50 00 
6 bushels small ones, at 20 cts'., 1 00 

$6100 
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Deduct ezpenBos, 16 00 

135 00 
Transportation to railroad, • 8 00 

Net profit,. $82 00 

WILLIAM H. HOWAKD. 



CARROTS. 

There were two entries, the first by William H. Howard, of 
Temple, and the second by Brooks Shattuck, of Bedford. 

Mr. Howard's Statement. 

The one fourth of an acre of carrots 1 entered for premium 
grew on land that was in carrots the year preyious. May 14th, 
sowed on one hundred forty-eight pounds of Mexican guano, and 
I^wed it in deep. May 17th, sowed on twenty-four bushels of 
ashee, cultivated, raked, and sowed with a machine one half lb. 
of seed. Expenses : 

Dr. 

To plowing, two days' work, J|2 00 

Cultiyating, sowing, &c., « . 1 00 

148 lbs. Mexican guano, 2 1-4 cts. per lb., 3 83 

24 bushels ashes, 14 cdnts per bushel, 3 36 

June 20, hoeing with machme, 50 

July 1, hoeing and thinning, two days* work, ; 2 00 

July 12, hoeing and cleanmg, three-fourths day's work, . . 75 

Aug. 12, weedmg, li hours, 12 

Use of land, at f 3 per acre, 1 80 

Dig^g, 2i cts. per bushel, 5 25 

One hi2f pound seed, 50 

$20 61 
Cr. 
By 210 8-8 bushels, of 50 lbs. per bushel, at |9 per 

ton, or 22i cts. per bushel, $47 83 

Deduct expenses, 20 61 

Net profit, |26 72 

WILLIAM H. HOWARD. 
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Brooks Shattuck's Statbmbnt. 

The land on which my carrots grew was plowed twice m the 
spring of 1852, and manured wiih compost, (equal parts year 
previous,) at the rate of about twenty-four loads of thirty-two 
bushels per acre, and sowed to mangel wurtzel ; the yield not 
very good. 

In 1853, land was plowed two inches deeper, and treated oth- 
erwise as in 1852. I then sowed on one half of it, fifby pounds 
guano, and on the other half, fifty pounds of Mapes' improved 
superphosphate of lime, and after pulverizing it well, sowed it to 
carrots June 30, with Pratt's Seed Sower, putting the rows two 
feet apart. As soon as the carrots were of suitable size they 
were hoed, and tlie ground cleared of weeds, and the operation 
repeated once more during the season, and the ground kept dean 
and level. 

The last of October I harvested one hundred and fifty btffifads, 
as measured by my son, G. Shattuck, bemg at the rate <^ six 
hundred bushels to the acre. 

The amount of land on which the crop grew was forty rods ; 
the soil a gravelly loam, or what would be called good com land. 
That part where the guano was put is inclining to wet, and tiie 
seed came up well, and some parts of it produced at the rate of 
over pne thousand bushels per acre, while that where the phos- 
phate of lime was put was more dry, and only a small part of 
the seed came up. 

BROOKS SHATTUCK. 



CABBAGES. 

There was but one entry, and that was by Brooks Shattuck, 
of Bedford, and the following is his statement : 

The ground on which I grew my cabbages is quite wet, but 
good hard land soil. It was in grass previous to 1852, when it 
was turned up and well manured with compost of one half cow 
manure, the other half meadow mud, and planted with potatoes, 
of which there was a good crop. In 1853 the land was pr^ 
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jAred by {^mog and byarrowiiig m three loads of G<»Bpo6t of 
thirty-two bushels each. The ground was then marked into row* 
three and a half feet apart, and the plants set about two and a 
half feet in the rows, applying half a gill of the improved super- 
phosphate of lime to each plant. 

They were hoed twice, and at the last hoeing, about the same 
quantity of the phosphate applied as before. On one half of the 
piece, as counted myself, there were 1144 heads, or at the rate 
of 9152 per acre. Nine hundred of the above have been sold 
at the average price of 6i cents, or at ihe rate of about $550 
per acre ; the quantity of land cultivated being forty square rods. 

No account of the expense of the crop is given, as it was not 
cultivated witii the intention of entering it for a premium. 

BROOKS SHATTUCK. 



TURNIPS. 
Chablbs H. Holt's Statement. 

The lot of fcurmps I enter for premium grew partly on land 
where my early potatoes, peas and beans had been taken oflF, and 
in a nursery where I had set my seedling apple trees, and in- 
cluded forty-one rods of ground. The land had a fair dressing 
of compost manure, early in the spring, but none afterwards. 
The seed was sown July 15th, with no other expense than two 
hours' work raking it in. The following is the result : 

Dr. 

To four days' work sowing and harrowing, ! . . $3 33 

Or. 

By 166 bushels turnips, 17 cts. per bushel, $28 72 

Value of tops, 2 60 

(31 22 
Deduct expenses, 3 33 

Net profit, $27 39 

CHARLES H. HOLT, 
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The foregoing report on fiums, bog meadows and &rm products 
k submitted by 

B. F. CUTTER, for the committee. 
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THE FAIR. 



The annual Fair was held on the 28th and 29th of September. 
The following awards were made : 

• BULLS. 

George K. Wright, Keene, best bull, |8 00 

S. W. Buffam, Winchester, best Durham bull, 5 00 

Warren Shelly, Westmoreland, next best, 4 00 

Alonzo Farr, Keene, next best, 2 00 

George Joslin, Surry, best bull of mixed breed, 5 00 

Charles Beed, Fitzwilliam, pair matched bulls, 8 00 



COWS. • 

Ashley Jones, Keene, best witiK)ut regard to breed,. . . 5 00 

Daniel G. Jones, Dublin, best native or mixed,. 4 00 

George Harvey, Mwlboro', next best, 3 00 

John Chamberlain, Keene, next best, 2 00 

Charles Bridgman, Keene, next best, ^ 1 00 

John Lawrence, Keene, best lot of dairy cows, 6 00 

The committee examined 22 Durham calves owned by S. 
W. Buffiim and James Fosgate, of Winchester, which were 
worthy of a premium. 



HBIFEBS. 

George Joslin, Surry, best pair of three years old,. ... 3 00 

John Lawrence, Keene, next best, 3 00 

Daniel H. Mason, SnlUvan, best pair two yean oU,.. . 2 00 
22 
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George Joslin, Surry, next best, 1 00 

Aaron M. Ghraves, Walpole, best yearling,, 2 00 

Henry W. Smith, Keene, next best, 1 00 



DURHAM HEIFERS. 

Josiah Bennett, Westmoreland, best three years old,.. 3 00 

S. W. Boffum, Winchester, best two years old, 2 00 

Josiah Bennett, Westmoreland, best yearling, 2 00 



DEVON HEIFERS. 

T. M. Edwards, Keene, best two years old, 2 00 

T. M. Edwards, Keene, best yearUng, 2 00 



OXEN. 

George A. Nutting, Marlboro*, first premium, 6 00 

George K. Wright, Keene, second premium, 5 00 

George B. Kingsbury, Walpole, third premium, 4 00 

Alfred H. Lawrence, Keene, fourth premium,. . ...... 3 00 

James Wright, Keene, fifth premium,, • 2 00 

S. A. Towne, Keene, sixth premium, 1 00 



FOUR TEARS OLD OXEN. 

D. W. Buckminster, Roxbury, first premium,. . . . .'^ . . 4 00 

Lucius Nims, Sullivan, second premium, 3 OO 

George K. Wright, Keene, third premium, 2 00 

Elijah Blake, Keene, fourth premium, 1 00 



STEERS. 

George Crehore, Surry, best pair three years old, 3 00 

^. & A. SewBtd, SaUivaD, second best,.. 2 00 
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Asa Baker, Jaffirey, third best, 1 00 

Henry A. Bryant, Fitzwilliam, best pair two years old, 2 00 

S. W. BniShni, Winchester, second best,. 1 00 

Warren Shelly, Westmoreland, best pair yearling 
steers, 2 00 



FAT CATTLE. ^ 

Ellijah Blake, Keene, best fat oxen, ..•.•••••. 5 00 

Asa Baker, Jaffirey, second best, 3 00 

William Lebourveau, Jaffiey, best fat cow, 3 00 



STALLIONS. 

Fred. A. Weir, Walpole, first premium, 4 00 

Edwin Greenwood, Marlboro', second premium, 2 00 



BREEDING MARES. 

Gideon Clark, Keene, first premium, 4 00 

Joseph Rugg, Keene, sccoikI premium, 2 00 



WORK HORSEa 

Azel Wilder, Keene, first premium, 3 00 

S. T. Collins, Fitzwilliam, second premium, 2 00 



oarrlAlGE horses. 

StUlman French, Keene, first premium,.. • • . • 5 00 

J. D. Dunbar, Keene, second premium, 3 00 

J. W. Briggs, Keene, third premium, 1 00 
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SAXONY AND MERINO SSJmP. 

George D. Kingsbury, Walpole, best Saxony bnck,. . 3 00 

David Wilson, Swanzey, next best, ^ 2 00 

CJeorgeD. Kingsbury, Walpole, four besf Saxony ewes, 3 00 

T. M. Edwards, Keene, next best, * 2 00 

David Wilson, Swanzey, best Merino buck, 3 00 

Cteorge Bundy, Walpole, next best, 2 00 

Seth Wadsworth, Roxbury, next best, 1 00 



LONG WOOL SHEEP. 

Fred. A. Weir, Walpole, best buck,.. 3 00 

Martin Wilson, Westmoreland, next best, 2 00 

The committee noticed two very fine buck lambs belong- 
ing to Messrs. Weir and Graves, of Walpole. 



FAT SHEEP. 

Aaron A. jGhraves, Walpole, first premium,. 3 00 

F* A. Wier, Walpole, second premium, 2 00 

These sheep were a cross of Calswald with the Irish and 
native breeds, and showed very conclusively the fine fatten- 
ing qualities of the first named. 



SWINE. - 

John T. Harvey, Keene, best boar, 3 00 

Ira Hodskins, Keene, next best,. 2 00 

Jphn Lawredce, Keene, best sow, 3 00 

Samuel A. Towne, Keene, next best, 2 00 

Azel Wilder, Keene, next best, 1 00 



TOWN TEAMS. 
Keene, first premium, 10 00 
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Marlboro', second jMremiam, «•••.« 8 00 

PLOWING. 

T. H. Leverett, Keene, first premiiim, 6 00 

A. H. Towne, EeenC) second premimn^ ; • • * 5 00 

J. Lawrence, Eeene, third premium, 4 00 

Oratus Very, Chesterfield, fourth premium,. •......, 3 00 

Alfired S. Blake, Keene, fifth premium, 2 00 

Ralph J. Holt, Keene, sixth premium,. . . • 1 00 

BUTTER. 

Gilman White, Westmoreland, first premium, 3 00 

J. D. Gibbs, Jaffrey, second premium,. • 2 00 

Mrs. Aaron Day, Gilsum, third premium,. 1 00 



CHEESE. 

Gilman White, Westmoreland, first premium,.. ..... 8 00 

David Woodward, Keene, second premium, 2 00 

Upton Burnap, Nelson, third premium,. 1 00 



POULTRY. 

Stillman French, Keene, best barn door fowls,. 1 00 

Justin S. Blake, Keene, best turkeys, 1 00 

George D. Kingsbury, Walpole, best geese, 1 00 

Upton Burnap, Nelson, next best, ^ 50 

Justin S. Blake, Keene, best ducks, 1 00 

William T. Metcalf, Keene, best lot of eggs, 50 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEWRNTS. 
A. R. & H. W. Emerson, Alstead, best plow,. ..••.. 2 00 
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D. W. Bill, Gilsum, best ox yokes, 1 00 

LEATHER. 

H. N. Colston, Walpole, best buggy harness, 2 00 

Hutchins & Mason, Keene, best pair boots, 1 • 00 

G. B. & HL E. Rawson, Gilsum, best calf skins, 2 00 

A. E. Wilson, Bast Sullivan, next best, , 1 00 

HATS. 

Mrs. Joseph S. Phillips, Roxbury, best p. 1., 1 00 

A. E. Wilson, Fitzwilliam, next best, 50 

CLOTHES. 

Miss Maynard, Marlboro', silk bed spread, 2 00 

Mrs. E. C. Fiske, Walpole, knit counterpane, 1 00 

Mrs. Samuel Woodweurd, Keene, best flannel, 2 00 

The committee noticed fine bed spreads exhibited by Mrs. 
C. C. P. Harris, Mrs. Daniel Ellis, and Mrs. D. Reed, all 
worthy of premiums. 



GLOVES AND MITTENS. 

Mrs. Isaiah Gould, Stoddard, best half hose, 1 00 

Miss E. Bill, Gilsum, next best, 50 

Maria S. Raymond, Rindge, best woolen mittens,. >. . . 1 00 



FANCY ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Ingersoll, Keene, three pine cone frames,. ...... 50 

Miss Bascom, HinsdsLle, turtle-shaped pin cushions, a 
gratuity of 25 
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Maria R Osgood, Ke^ne, imitation " what not^^ 50 

Sarah R. Colony, Eeene, crochet bonnet, 50 cts., 

painted table, 50 cts.,.. . • «.»..« 1 00 

Caroline R. Tilden, Keene, two picture frames, .35' 

Eliza Adams, Keene, three oil paintings, 1 00 

Sarah E. White, Keene, three leather work frames,. . 50 

Catherine Tilden, Keene, " what notj^ 50 

Ann Jane Tilden, Keene, two collars, 50 

Miss Ames, Keene, wrought shirt, 1 00 

Maria Wilson, Keene, " what not,^^ 50 

Harriett A. Smart, Walpole, knit collars,. •. . . 50 

Matilda M. Kimball, Keene, embroidered handkerchief, 50 

Fanny A. Watkins, Walpole, two scarfs,. .......... 50 

Mrs. Bill, Keene, cray<;n drawing, 50 

Mrs. Henry Henderson, Keene, embroidered wreath,. . 50 

Mrs. E.» Poole, Keene, marine mosses,. 50 

Miss Witt and her pupils, Keene, box of needle work, 3 00 

Mr. Gould, Stoddard, elderberry wine, 1 00 

Miss Kemp, Sullivan, crayon drawing — fancy portrait, 1 00 
Miss Lucretia Dawes, Keene, specimen of stocking 

darning, 50 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

The committee on General Miscellanies would report 
the following premiums : — 

Mrs. J. Harvey, Surry, best white bread, 1 00 

Mrs. Abel W. Miller, Keene, second best white bread, 60 

Mrs. Abel W. Miller, Keene, best brown bread, 1 00 

Mrs. Jane Day, Gilsum, white bread, 50 

Catherine Flannegan, white bread, 50 

Mrs. Azel Wilder, Keene, best rye bread, 50 

Mrs. Z. S. Barstow, Keene, soap, 50 

E. Russell & Son, lot earthen ware, 1 00 

Mrs. George Tilden, Keene, case of flowers, 1 00 

William S. Briggs, Keene, hat tree, , 50 

E. W. Winchester, Keene, fancy furniture, 2 OO 

D. E. Pierce, Keene, three pieces wrought meurble,. . . 2 00 

George Tilden, Keene, bookbinding,. .....•..• 1 00 

A. T. Wilder, Keene, mammoth cake, 50 

A. S. Kendall, Fitzwilliam, patent leather, 2 00 

William D. Locke, Fitzwilliam, farm journal,. ...... 50. 

John Whittemore, jr., Fitzwilliam, wooden bowls,. . . 50 
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Bfrs. D. D. Banney, Keene, one pair morning shoes,. . 50 

Miss E. M. Pool, Keene, frame and seed bag, 50 

Mrs. C. C. P. Ha^rris, HarrisviUe, rag carpet, 1 00 

Mrs. D. L. N. Cummings, Swanzey, two pairs em- 
broidery, 50 

Henry Foster, Keene, work box, 40 

J. Green, Keene, case of perfhmery, medicines, &c., . . 1 50 



FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

The committee award the premium for best fall 
apples, not less than one barrel, to Edmtind Stone, 

Swanzey,. ^ 1 00 

For the best spedmens of fall apples, whose Porters, 
Fameuse and Pearmain were remarkably large and 

fair, to T. M. Edwards, Keene, 1 00 

Edwin Hosmer, Walpole, two varieties apples, 50 

A. S. Kendall, Fitzwilliam, OrotonfonndKng apples,. 50 
Samuel Woodward, Keene, Groton founding apples,. 50 
T. H. Leverett, Keene, tot greatest and best vaneties, 1 00 
Charles Reed, FitzwilUam, fifteen varietes, very fine, 
but came in quite late, 50 

Charles Boies exhibited a basket of fine Porter apples, 
and Miss Elizabeth E. Tilden some very large Gravenstein. 

A. Wright, Keene, for the best pears, the Bartlett 
and Sickle, the former very fine, 1 00 

Josiah Bennett, Westmoreland, £^ Flemish Beauty 

and White Dovenne, 50 

George B. TwitcheH, Keene, for Dix, very fine speci- 
mens and Louise Bonne de Jersey, 50 

George Tilden, Keene, for the greatest variety of 
pears, 1 00 

Mr. Tilden also contributed eleven varieties, not of his 
own raising, which, to many who had not before seen these 
varieties, proved highly gratifying. 

B» F. Adams exhibited a handsome lot of the Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, raised on quince, which deserved especial 
notice. 

G. W. Daggett, the president, Westmoreland, for the 
finest peaches, 75 
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J. D. Gibbs, Jaflfrey, peaches, 50 

Eben Proctor, Alstead, peaches, 60 

Henry Smith, Eeene, peaches, ' . . . 50 

S. Dorr, of Westmoreland, exhibited some fine peaches, 
as also S. Woodward, of Keene. 

Charles Whitney, Troy, native grapes, very fine,. ... 50 

Stewart Hastings exhibited seedling grapes of fine prom- 
ise. 

Charles Beed^ quincea, 50 

Edwin Hosmer, Walpole, exhibited very fine quinces, and 
deserves a gratuity of fifty cents, if the funds will warrailt. 

George Tilden, the greatest variety and best kinds of 

potatoes, 1 00 

T. H. Leverett, four varieties potato, 50 

Jonathan Calef, Keene, best Carter potato, 50 

Timothy A. Bascom, Hinsdale, sweet potatoes,. ! . . . 50 

A. Craig, Keene, best marrow squashes, 50 

George Kingsbury, Keene, marrow squashes, 50 

Seth Wadsworth, Roxbury, marrow squashes, 25 

J. D. Gibbs, JafFrey, large squash, 69 pounds, 25 

Abel Blake, of Keene, exhibited very fine Crook Neck 
Squashes, and Messer C. Dean, of Keene, exhibited a pump- 
kin weighing 45^ pounds. 

Jonathan Calef, large watermelon, 26 

S. L, Whitcomb, Swanzey, early turnip beet, 26 

Abel Blake, sugar beet, 25 

Ira Hodskins, Keene, for best lot of carrots, 25 

George Tilden, sweet corn, 25 

Edward A. Murphy, Walpole, onions, red and white, 26 
T. H. Leverett, for the best exhibition of vegetables,. 1 00 

The following reports have been furnished by the Secretary, 
with the remark that they are al} which have come into his pos- 
session. 

SWINE. 

The committee cm swine report that there was less competition 
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than on former years, in the department of Use &ir particniarly 
assigned to them. There were several cases of entries for pre- 
miums where ihe animals were not exhibited to ilie committee, 
owing probably to the weather, which being too bad for hogs or 
committees to expose themselves to, of course there was no ac- 
tion on the first day. But on the second day, four of the com- 
mittee presented themselves for the purpose of dischar^g, in 
the most impartial manner, the important trust committed to 
their skill and judgment. Mr. Holland of Walpole not present- 
ing himself, N. 0. Hayward of Gilsum was promoted to the 
honorable distinction of supplying his place. Hie committee are 
aware that the importance of the trust reposed in them cannot 
be> fully appreciated by ordinary minds. They were required to 
select the best, all contingencies considered, from the specimens 
exMbited for their examination. Not the best of a particular 
breed, cross or variety, but the best of the best breed, and most 
profitable for rich or poor, good and bad feeders to propagate* 
Those who ture at -all conversant in hogohgy know that there is 
no question more mooted than " Which is the best breed of 
hogs?" And that the several breeds differ so little, that it 
would be as difficult to point out their distinctive qualities as it 
' would be to tell the difference between the antiquated political 
parties, or to tell which were the dirtiest when all had wallowed 
an equal length of time in the same mire. It was necessary 
for the committee to settle all these intricate, but to many, im- 
portant questions. After passing a general inspection, like the 
reviewing officers in tiie days of musters, rum and military glory , 
the committee in a very particular manner examined the portiy 
dimensions of a porcine father, in whose Anglo-Saxon veins 
flowed a moiety of Suffolk blood. He was owned and exhibited 
by Mr. John T. Harvey, of Keene, and in consideration of this 
connexion the committee awarded him the sum of three dollars, 
their highest mark of distmction. 

They next examined a genteel male porker, belon^g to Ira 
Hodskins, of Keened He was of pure Suffolk blood, faultless 
in symmetry, trim and neat, and wearing less bristies than an 
ordinary dandy. The members of the committee who did not 
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oonsider him eiititled to the first, were prompt in giving him the 
second position, and awarded Mr. Hodskiiot tiie second premium 
of two dollars. 

The committee next examined two well proporticmed and fine 
limbed, half native and half Suffolk sows, bel(nigmg to the vete- 
ran competitor for premiums, John Lawrence, Esq., of Beech 
Hill. They awarded the first premium of tiiree dollars on one, 
and passed by the other. They next took into consideration a 
portly looking matron, partly Si]dOroIk blood, accompanied by as 
promising and tidy little company of grunters as are often seen. 
They belonged to Joshua A. Towne, of Keene, and the commit- 
tee awarded him the second premium of two dolkurs on the moth- 
er, and the only premitim of two dollars cm her fine pigs. The 
third premium was awarded to Azel Wilder, of Keene, on one of 
two prime sows, seven and a half months old, of the Stickney 
breed. This breed is ratl^er promisdng, but their comparative 
merits have not been fully proved in the county. The commit- 
tee were divided in their opinion in relation to them. George 
Carroll, of Keene, exhibited a sow fourteen months old, accom- 
panied by eight pigp seven weeks old. They were of native 
blood, aivi did not appear to have been very highly fed. The 
committee would have considered the whole family entitied to a 
premium, had there not been finer animals in competition. 

The committee thus closed up the business assigned them, not 
feeling disposed to give preference to any particular breed or 
cross, farther than is incidental to the awards given above. Mr. 
Wilson of Swanzey and Mr. Harvey of Marlborough entered 
swine of different descriptions for premiums, which is presump- 
tive evidence that there are hogs out of Keene, but none were 
found in the field. We close by expressing the hope that the 
greatest hogs may ever be found among the swine in Cheshire 

county. 

S. WOODWARD, for tiie committee. 



POULTRY. 
There is but littie in a name. The dissipating tendency of 
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the present and past age has robbed them ef th^ m^nal tdg- 
Bificaticm, so ^t Buidehiri m Mame, and Smmket in New 
Hampshire are no more famous for hens ihan Eee&e or DnUin* 

Tonr coimnittee on Pouhay wonld respectfnUj report, ihat 
their inspection of ihe fowl departm^t of ihe present eaitU 
show has been raiher pleasant and interesting in rmay particu- 
lars, as may subsequentij appear. 

In discharging their official duties, ihey hare been poEtelj 
permitted to titj standing ; but ihejr are confident that your 
sense of propriety will not require them, in reporting unnaturs^, 
to lay sitting. But tiiey propose to lay before you the fuH litter 
of their combined judgment, with aU due respect to yourselves, 
and especially to those who, on this occadon, have presented the 
fine specimens of poultry we have been called to examine, show- 
ing conclusively ihat they, as fowl lovers, are iaruly cMehenn 
hearted. Your committee would further say that they have bean 
made aware of the prevalence of a disease in our communiirf 
known as the hen fever. It is a contagious disease and spreadi 
very rapidly. Do not be alarmed, gentlem^ ; it is unnecessary. 
The spasms and shakes of this epidemic afect the purse mcnre 
than the health of individuals. 

The great nest of speculation has eggs of promise, but it would 
not be surprismg if , in ihe forthcoming broods, there were many 
birds of disappointment. But notwithstandiiig these fowl hints 
there is a elewner aspect to the subject. The beautiful plumage 
and ihe lordly tread of the high bloods are impressive objects, 
and will not fail to command the admiraiaon <^ the lovers of in- 
dependent action and variegated splendor. And further stiD, 
tiie delicious egg custards and savory chicken pies are arguments 
decisive in fiaivor of the tasteful neatness of the feathered bipeds. 

While Yankees have a home on these mountams and Thanks- 
giving makes its annual return, the turkey roost and the chicken 
fixens are as indispensable as the day itself. Part them never ! 

But, gentlemen of the quill, a word for you. We notice with 
sorrow the significant fact that that department of the poultry 
fiamily which for many centuries furnished the implement by 
which the brotherhood of your fratemiiy were wont to trace their 
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profound cc^itations on the parchment roll, are bat feebly repre* 
Bented in our ezhibitionB of the present day. Is the gabbling 
race to become extinct? Shall the downy pillow be no more 
smoothed for the aching head ? Must pens of iron and sted 
record the tender and sorrowful mournings of tUb sensitiye heart 7 
To Borne this bird was sacred, and wrote our own immortal dec- 
laration of rights. Its reputed ^^ rhetorical flourishes " of ^^ in^ 
alienable rights " flowed from the mind of the draftsman and 
became tan^ble language on the parchment before him, by the 
aid of the quill of a goose. We venerate antiquity, and ardently 
hope our present domestic and political fowl breeders may not 
advance backward. 

And finally, gentlemen, your coimnittee are much obliged for 
your patient attention. You have their best wishes for your 
fowl interests. Policy induces them to close their report, for 
your open countenances indicate some symptoms on your part of 
that dread and destructive chicken distcnnper, tiie gapei. 

In submitting their report they will with pleasure foot their 
own UlU. 

W. D. LOCKE, for flie committee. 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

• 

The committee upon General Miscellanies have made a report 
of the awards, and they deem it their duty to notice some arti- 
cles that had no premiums, but are deserving of honorable men- 
tion, and remark farther upon those that did. 

The ladies, who delight in " household varieties," furnished 
your committee with eleven specimens of wheat bread, two of 
rye, and three of brown. We regret that the ladies of Cheshire 
county would not have ^ven a greater supply of the ^^ staff of 
life." Most of the specimens presented, however, were in good 
toBte ; and yet we presume that improvements might be made 
in the art of bread making, by attention, labor, and a littie of 
that best of all philosophy, " conmion sense." Every family in 
this ^^ land of plenty " has an abundance of what is caJled bread, 
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bat it is a &ct not to be domed that some la£es are incapable of 
placing before their families bread ufdformly good, of their own 
manufacture. And why ? Because too many articles enter into 
its composition. If the simple ingredients of flour, yeast, water 
and salt (all of ^hich must be good,) ordy were used, we know 
of no good reason why bread of the best qualify would not be 
produced. And here w/^ would add some remarks of a late 
writer upon bread making : '^ The materials which go to form 
good bread are liable to three fermentations, viz : first, vmous ; 
second, acetous ; third, putrefactive. The first makes the bread 
light, and at this stage the dough should be baked ; tiie second 
makes it sour ; the third totally ruins the mass. Experience and 
observation will teach the good housewife the very nick of time 
the bread should find its place in the oven." 

The committee may have enlarged too much this subject, be- 
yond what might appear necessary, but as bad bread is making 
its thousands of dyspeptics, and if not generating, certainly ag- 
gravating all the diseases which poor human nature is heir to, 
they deem it of vital importance. Now, ladies, take these few 
hints m good part, and contribute liberally in this department at 
our next annual exhibition. 

Mrs. Ann Kimball, of Harrisville, placed upon the table two 
beautifully wrought rligs. 

There were four specimens of penmanship and pen drawing, 
by J. W. Pierce of Chesterfield. For want of funds, we can 
only bestow our merited praise. 

Mrs. Z. S. Barstow contributed a very fine quality of soap- 
so nice that it was enough to make one feel cleanly to look at it. 

E. Russell & Son, of Dublin, a lot of earthen ware. Who- 
ever may want a superior article will be likely to find it at their 
establishment. 

The case of flowers placed in the hall by Mrs. Geo. Tilden 
added much to the beauty of the exhibition, and they were en- 
closed in a manner that they could not be harmed by those who 
did not understand what was meant by " hands ofil" 

William S. Briggs had upon the centre table metallic coffins, 
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wliioh were well calculated to answer the purposes f<^ which they 
were designed. 

E. W. Winchester, of Keene, a fine lot of fancy furniture— 
a complete chamber set, beautiful and chaste enough to grace a 
bridal room. 

The specimen of binding did credit to the establishment &om 
which they came— G. & G. H. Tilden — ^whose watchword is 
^^ process." The blank book bindmg and ruUng by M. Dean 
evinced a great advance over former times. 

If any of the young men intend to make acquaintance with 
hymen, they jpll do well to send the young rogue in time to 
A. T. "Wader's for the wedding cake. Loaves of size and qual- 
ity will be found to suit customers. 

A. S. Kendall, of Fitzwilliam, six skins of fine looking ^^ pa- 
tent" leather. 

William D. Locke, of Fitzwilliam, laid upon the desk a " fann 
journal." In l)ulk it was a small aflfair, but to ^every feurmer it 
was of the highest importance. It showed the manner and order 
in which the gentleman managed his own farm, presenting at 
once the cost and increase of every field and crop, and various 
other matters of .vital interest to success. Farmers of Cheshire 
county, " go ye and do likewise," and you will thus learn to 
stop the small leakages to your purse. ^^ It is the little foxes 
that eat up the vmes." 

John Whittemore, of Fitzwilliam, a lot of wooden bowls of 
first rate materials and of good workmanship. 

Mrs. D. D. Banny showed good taste and a ready use of the ' 
needle in a pair of morning shoes ; they would tread gracefully 
upon the rag carpet of Mrs. G. C. P. Harris, of Harrisville. 
This lady's carpet was superior to anything of the kind your 
committee ever had the pleasure to examine. 

Mrs. D. L. N. Gummmgs, of Swanzey, two pieces of embroid- 
ery, most beautifully vm)ught. A work-box by Henry L. Fos- 
ter, of Keene, exhibited good taste and a finished workman. 
The medicine case of J. Green occupied a conspicuous place ; 
the work was executed by the hand of the gentleman, and was 
well done, and the economy of its arrangement was good. He 
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w&rmed die oonmittee that H oontaiiied no ^ qud^ noBtrmiig," 
bat aU tbe medidnes were according to the taste and bncj of 
the learned fiicidtjr. 

D. E. Herce, of Eeene, added nmch to the beauty of tiie 
show bj those jneces of wroo^t marble. The stone was of a 
sapenor kind, and from oar natrre qoairies ; the lettering, the 
faas-relie&, and the whde workmanship did (sedit to the estab- 
lishment of Mr. P., and also to &e workmen in his employ. The 
paper flowers pot apou the desk by Miss Esther Bui^er, of 
Keene, did not come qoite ap to Dame Nature's, bat were rerj 
well dcme. 

The seed bag worked by the ingenioas fingers d Ifiss E. M. 
Poole, of Eeene, we hope will vegetate, and produce an abond- 
ance after its kind for oar next annual ezhibiticm. 

STEWART HASTINGS, for the committee. 



CROPS. 

At a meeting of the c(«miittee on Crops, at the office of tiie 
Secretary in Eeene, on the 5th day oi January, 1854, the fol- 
lowing entries were found to have been made for premiums : 

By Edmund A. Marsh, of Walpole, for a crop of oats raised 
on one acre of land. 

Statement. 

Soil, loam, on a hard-pan subsoil. Previous crop, com; 
plowed from five to six inches deep; was plowed and cross- 
jdowed in the early part of April, and sowed in the second week 
in April ; no manure this season ; quantity of seed sown. 3 3-4 
bushels, nearly, per acre ; harvested about August 10th, moatij 
with the cradle — a few by the roadside and under trees with the 
rickle ; threshed by hand about Sept. 22, and measured on that 
day ; yield on the acre, seventy-eight bushels ; weight per bush- 
el, thirty-eight pounds. No extra labor or expense to produce 
the crop, which was diminished to some extent by the depreda- 
tions of tiie grasshoppers. The seed was fix>m oats obtained 
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from the Patent Office, and are called here Irish oats. The land 
descended to the south-east, and was somewhat affected by the 
drouth in Juiie and July. The grain generally was not lodged 
at all — ^under some smsJI trees and by the roadside it was some- 
what lodged. There were over forty young apple trees on ihis 
acre. ^ 

Walpole, Dec. 23, 1853. 

A sample of the oats being furnished and the statement prop- 
erly authenticated, the committee award Mr. Marsh the first pre- 
mium of $3. 

By Ebenezer Proctor, of Alstead, for Baldwin apples. A 
sample of four barrels of this kind of apples was presented, 
which were beautiful to the eye and luscious to the taste. The 
committee award him the first premium of $2. 

By Elijah Blake, of Keene, for an acre of com producing 107i 
bushels. 

Statement. .x^., 

Last spring I laid out by estimate about three hundred rods of 
land — the soil of a clayey loam. The autumn previous I carted 
mud, leaves, &c., into my barn-yard. Of this composition, 
mixed with different kinds of stock manure, applied twenty-two 
cart loads, some forty bushels each, to the land, laid in small 
heaps, and thirty-two loads taken from the bam and hog-yard, in 
large heaps ; when fermented, pitched it over as often as the heat 
required. The 5th of May, spread the small heaps on the green 
* sward, then plowed the same straight, and* shut the furrows 
smooth with Ruggles & Co.'s improved plows, seven inches deep. 
Then spread foilrteen loads of stable manure on the furrows and 
harrowed both ways with a light team, which did not harden the 
ground. The 15th, marked it out one way with a strike, which 
run the rows straight, five at a time ; then furrowed it with a 
side-hill plow, and marked the other way with the strike, nearly 
three feet apart each way, making some five thousand hills to the 
acre. Laid out the manure in the large heaps, and planted of 
Whitefield, long-eared and Brown corn, seven kemels in each 
23 
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hill ; finished planting, about the 22d. The wider manure and 
turf soon began to ferment, which started the com quick, and it 
grew rapidly. The second week of June, cultivated it each way 
with a cultivator, raised a small hill, and thinned out where it 
grew too thick. The last of June, hoed it again, leaving four 
stalks in- a hill, using neither plow or cultivator. A third hoeing 
was deemed unnecessary as well as impracticable, so rapid and 
luxuriant was its growth. The stalks were taken oflf the 12iih of 
September. 

The measurement of the ground and of the com were prop- 
erly attested, and flie committee regret to be unable to award 
the first premium for tiiis great crop, on account of a specimen 
of the com not being furnished, according to the regulations. 

By Lewis Taylor, of Hinsdale, for an acre of wheat. 

Statement. 

The ground on which I raised the wheat now offered for pre- 
mium is mostly a sand loam. A few years ago it was an old pas- 
ture, so completely bound out and covered with moss that it 
would not probably sustain two sheep to the acre through the 
summer. For several years it has been cultivated with com and 
oats alternately — ^receiving every other year about tweniy loads 
of long yard manure to the acre. In the spring of 1862 it re- 
ceived such a dressing, was plowed in, and planted with com ; 
the com crop amounted to about thirty-five bushels on one acre 
and fifteen rods. In September it was cut up by the roots ; the ' 
ground was plowed and sown with wheat ; it was reaped in July 
and threshed in August — amountmg to twenty-eight bushels and 
four quarts from the one acre and fifteen rods.< 

I do not present this for premium because it is an extra crop, 
(for it is only an ordinary one,) but mainly to encourage the 
farmers of Cheshire county to raise more wmter wheat. As 
near as I can ascertain, there have been raised in town the pres- 
ent season one hundred and eighty bushels of wheat by seven or 
eight mdividuals, mostly in our neighborhood. Two thousand 
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bushels might and ought to be raised in this place annually ; but 
our fanners are afraid to sowit, looking upon it as some exploded 
humbug, like the raising of sweet potatoes— neither of which are 
humbugs. Both may be raised to advantage. 
Hinsdale, Sept. 27, 1863. 

The required sample not being furnished, the committee pre- 
sume that Mr. Taylor does not expect a premium. 

CALEB CABPENTER, 
WILLIAM LEBOURVEAU, 
SAMUEL ROBINSON, 

for the conunittee. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY. 



The present Society was organized Feb. 24, 1824. Its first 
oflBicers were, Dr. Ebenezer Lerned, President; Hon. Hall Bur- 
^n, Vice Preddent; Maj. Timothy CSiandler, Treamrer ; Hon. 
Horace Chase, Secretary ; Capt. Benjamm Pettengill, Artemas 
Rogers, Esq., Mr. Samuel A. Morrill, Boswell Stevens, Esq., 
Hon. Isaac Hill, and Mr. Moses P. Grey, Directors. 

The expressed object of the organization was, " to encourage 
improvements in agriculture, domestic manufactures, and their 
auidliary branches." 

During the first years of the operations of the Society, its 
members were found in a larger number of the towns in the 
county, and a great*proportion of the premiums awarded were 
received by residents of Loudon, Canterbury, Boscawen, Salis- 
bury, Hopkinton, Henniker, Bradford, &c. 

The first anniversary was held in Salisbury, October, 1824, at 
which there appears to have been a good exhibition of live stock 
and domestic articles. The first annual address was delivered 
■by Dr. Eemed, President of the Socieiy. ^ 

In 1829 the Society voted to offer premiums, to encourage the 
culture of hemp and silk ; and the same year three dollars were 
awarded to Kev. Dr. Woods of Boscawen, " as the first planter 
of the mulberry, and the first manufacturer of silk in the coun- 

ty." 

In 1824, the Executive Committee were instructed " to peti- 
tion the next Legislature for a grant of two hundred dollars, be- 
ing the sum granted by that body to the agricultural societies of 
the other counties in the State." Whether this sum was ever 
realized the records do not state. It cannot be doubted, howev- 
er, that a judicious appropriation by the Legislature to the sev- 
eral societies, would greatly contribute to the prosperity of the 
agricultural and mechanical interests in the State. 
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Ifc is true there were societies organized in some of the other 
counties prior to the date of the organization of this ; but we be- 
lieve no one of^them has maintained its visibility as long a peri- 
od. While other societies have become extinct, and those reorgan- 
ized now occupy the ground, the Merrimack County Society has 
held on the even tenor of its way, and has accomplished a good 
work. It has been sustained by well-tried, practical men, who 
did not take hold of the plow and then look back ; who did not 
engage in the enterprise .as a novelty, but who have ever been 
ready to put their shoulders to the wheel and help. At times, 
the number of members has been reduced, but by occasional ad- 
ditions it has been well sustained. In no single instance for 
thirty years has an anniversary been omitted ; which fact shows 
that the Society has been favored with a band of the right sort 
of working members. The Society has often been crippled for 
want of funds — ^many times members have generously remitted 
the amount awarded them as premiums, to relieve the treasury. 
The average amount paid for premiums would be perhaps about 
$130 per annum ; or for the whole time of its operations, about 
$4,000. 

The annual Fairs have been held in Salisbury, Henniker, Con- 
cord, East and West Boscawen, Loudon Village, Hopkmton, 
Canterbury, Pembroke, Dunbarton, Warner, Franklin and Fish- 
erville. 

The annual addrefees have been delivered by Messrs. E. Ler-* 
ned, George Kent, Matthew Harvey, Philip Carrigain, Richard 
Bartlett, Joseph M. Harper, Samuel Fletcher, Dudley S. Palmer, 
Asa Fowler, Cyrus Barton, Isaac Hill, Anthony Colby, Moses 
G. Thomas, George W. Nesmith, Simeon B. Little, John Whip- 
ple, Nathaniel B. Baker, Levi Bartlett, Josiah Stevens, Asa P. 
Cate, H. E. Perkins, H. Moody, and James 0. A^Jams. 

Essays on different topics have been read by Levi Bartlett, 
Joseph Pillsbury, Edmund Worth, Simeon B. Little, Isaac Hill, 
iuid William Prescott. 

The Society has held*, special meetings, and occasional ad- 
dresses have been made by Daniel Webster, Mr. Stone of Bos- 
ton, Levi Bartlett, Chandler E. Potter, and others. 



THE FAIR. 



The Merrimack Agricultural Society held its aniiual Fair at 
Fisherville, on the 27th and 28th of September. The weather 
was unpropitious, but notwithstanding the rain, a good number of 
the citizens assembled early the first day. The exhibition of 
stock was good — ^there were some very fine working oxen, steers, 
cows, &c. In the hall the exhibition, though not large, was bet- 
ter than for some of the past years, and was truly encoura^g. 

In the afternoon, the annual address was delivered by James 
0. Adams, Esq., of Manchester, whose subject was "English 
Agriculture,'' which was listened to with marked attention by a full 
housfe. TOie report of the committee on farms, crops, &c., was 
read by. the Chairman, Mr. Abiel Rolfe, which was an ably writ- 
ten document. The committee were invited to visit a larger 
number of farms than usual, and found much in their tour to 
gratify and to encourage, in view of the agricultural prospects 
of the county. 

The second day was very rainy — a good number Was in ait- 
tendance to listen to the reports of the several committees. The 
plowing match was a splendid affair ; a larger number than usual 
entered as competitors, who performed their task in a workman- 
like manner. 



PREMIUMS AWARDED. 

Enoch Little, Boscawen, best farm, '. $4 00 

Jedediah Sanders, Canterbury, second best, 3 00 

James Marstin, Andover, third best, 2 00 

.Abram Brown, Norihfield, best general crops, 3 00^ 
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David Morrill, jr., Canterbury, second best, 2 00 

I. N. Sawyer, Salisbury, best wheat, 2 00 

John Kilburn, Boscawen, second best, 1 00 

Simeon B. Little, Boscawen, best corn, 2 00 

T. C. Rolfe, Fisherville, second best, 1 00 

Famum Coffin, Boscawen, best potatoes, 2 00 

Page Twiss, Dunbarton, second best, 1 00 

Garland Calef, Boscawen, best oats, 2 00 

Nahum Blanchard, Canterbury, second best, 1 00 

John Sawyer, Fisherville, best barley, 2 00 

Page Twiss| Dunbarton, best garden, 3 00 

Edmund Worth, Fisherville, second best, 2 00 

A. Burbank, Boscawen, best plowing with horses, 2 00 

Frank Thompson, Fisherville, second best, 1 00 

Calvin Burbank, Boscawen, best plowing with oxen,. ■«•«.. 2 00 

A. Burbank, Boscawen, second best, 1 00 

Enoch Coffin, Boscawen, third best, Diploma. 

Azro Burbank, Boscawen, best driver, 1 00 

Harvey Carter, Boscawen, second best, Diploma. 

John Carter, Boscawen, best plowman, 1 00 

Enoch Coffin, Boscawen, second best, Diploma. 

Henry Martin, jr.. Concord, best team workmg oxen, not 

less than four years, 2 00 

T. C. Rolfe, Fisherville, second best, 1 00 

John Ealburn, Boscawen, best working oxen, 2 00 

Albert G. Dow, Concord, second best, 1 60 

Hiram Famum, Concord, third best, 1 00 

Harvey Carter^ Boscawen, fourth best, Diploma. 

Arthur Clough, Canterbury, best pair four years old steers,. 1 60 
.Reuben K. Abbot, Concord, second best, 1 00 

A. Burbank, Boscawen, third best, Diploma. 

Benjamin Famum, Concord, best pair three years old steers,! 60 

Arthur Clough, Canterbury, second best, 1 00 

.John P. Farmer, Boscawen, third best, Diploma. 

Benjamin Famum, Concord, best pair two years old steers,.! 00 

Famum Coffin, Boscawen, second best, .Diploma. 

Benjamin Famum, Concord, best pair one year old steers,.! 00 

Benjamin Famum, Concord, best heifers, 1 00 

Nahum Blanchard, Canterbury, second best,. . . •. Diploma. 

Laban Morrill, Canterbury, best bull, 2 00 

Benjamin Fan;ium, Concord, second best, 1 00 

B. F. Dow, Concord, third best, Diploma. 

Bemamin Farnum, Concord, best milch cow, ^. . . .2 00 

B. P. Dow, Concord, second best, ! 60 

'Garland. Calef, Boscawen, best merino buck, 2 00' 
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John Colby, CaBterbuiy, best native buck, 2 00 

G. Calef, Boscawen, best merino ewes, not less than five,. . 2 00 

B. Worih, Ksherville, best pigs,. 1 50 

Nathan Kilbum, Andover, best stalli(m,. 3 00 

Nahum Blanohard, Canterbury, second best, 2 00 

I. N. Sawyer, Salisbury, third best, 1 00 

J. S. Durgin, Fisherville, best trotting horse, 2 00 

Claries Jones, Canterbury, best mare and colt,. 2 00 

Hiram Famum^ C(mcord, second best, 1 00 

Abiel Gerrish, Boscawen, third best, . . * Diploma. 

Benjamin Famum, Concord, best colt under four years old,. 1 00 

Laban Morrill, Canterbury, second best, Diploma. 

Benjamin Walker, Boscawen, best butter, 2 00 

Joseph Pillsbury, Boscawen, second best, 1 50 

John Kilbum, Boscawen, third best, 1 00 

Garland Calef, Boscawen, fourth best, 60 

H. H. Gerrish, Boscawen, fifth best, Diploma. 

Laban Morrill, Canterbury, best cheese, 2 00- 

John Kilbum, Boscawen, second best, 1 00 

David Morrill, jr., Canterbury, third best,* • • • 1 00 

Benjamin Walker, Boscawen, fourth best, 50 

Enoch Coflfin, Boscawen, best white bread, 50 

H. H. Gerrish, Boscawen, best brown bread, 50 

Miss A. A. Worth, FisherviUe, best sponge cake,. 50 

G. Calef, Boscawen, best honey, 50 

Nahum Blanchard, Canterbury, best pair geese, 50 

Nahum Blanchard, Canterbury, best lot bam-yard fowls, . . 50 

Joseph Pillsbury, Boscawen, best potatoes, Diploma. 

T. C. Rolfe, Fisherville, best trace com, Diploma. 

George Little, Boscawen, best peck beets, Diploma. 

Joseph Pillsbury, Boscawen, best variety pears, Diploma. 

Nahum Blanchard, Canterbury, best variety water mel- 
ons, ,, Diploma. 

John Kilbum, Boscawen, best peck cranberries, Diploma. 

T. C. Rolfe, Fisherville, best four pumpkins, Diploma. 

Hiram Simpson, Fisherville, best four squashes, Diploma. 

Edmund Worth, Fisherville, best four grapes, Diploma. 

E. Worth, Fisherville, best specimen peaches, Diploma. 

David Morrill, jr., Canterbury, best specimen onions,. .Diploma. 

A. Doe, Concord, best plow, > Diploma. 

Abiel Rolfe, Fisherville, best doors, Diploma. 

J. B. Rand, Ksherville, best castors, 1 00 

Amsden & Merriam, Fisherville, best lot tin ware,. . . .Diploma. 

Arthur Clough, Canterbury, best pair blankets, Diploma. 

Arthur Clough, Canterbury, best rug,. .Diploma. 
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Mrs. T. C. Eolfe, RsherviDe, best lamp mats, Diploma. 

Elizabeth Peach, Boscawen, best bed spread, Diploma. 

Mrs. Phebe S. Harris, Fisherville, best braided rug,. .Dipliana. 
Hiss Susan B. Webster, Boscawen, best pair woollen 

ho0e, .Diploma. 

Mrs. A. A. B;olfe, Fisherville, best pair woolen socks,. ..Diploma. 

Miss Jane C. Rolfe, ilsherville, best bed quilt, Diploma. 

Miss M. E. Amsden, Fisherville, best needle ^wrk,. . . .Diploma. 
Miss Harriet N. Whittemore, Fisherville, best boquet 

of flowers, * Diploma. 

Miss S. F. Brown, Fisherville^ boquet of flowers, Diploma. 

Miss A. J. Danforfch, Fisherville, crayon drawing,. . . .Diploma. 
Miss R. A. Danforth, Rsherville, crayon drawing,. . . .Diploma. 
Was Mary A. Simpson, Fisherville, crayon drawing,. .Diploma. 
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THE FAIE. 



Wednesday, Sept. 28, was assigned for the Fair in Sullivan — • 
to be held in Claremont, and on that day, under ordinary circum- 
stances could have been seen a splendid show, especially of neat 
stock. But the violent storm commencing the day previous and 
continuing with increased severity through the whole of Wednes^* 
day, entirely broke up the Fair. Noihing but a few working oxen 
were presented. Under these circumstances, it was deemed best 
by the members of the Society to adjourn until October 12, whicji 
proposition was concurred in with great unanimity. 

Governor Hubbard made a brief but very eloquent speech in 
which he manifested all the enthusiasm of his early jeeia^ com- 
bined with the good sense of his age. He spoke principally in 
favor of State aid to Agricultural Societies and recommended the 
adoption of the Massachusetts system. Farmers should awake to 
their own interests and when it was within their power, as it always 
is in New Hampshire, to control the matter, to have a regard first 
and always to the great and all important interests of agriculture. 
As an old man who had long Kved among them and toiled for the 
advancement of the State, as #ne soon to meet with them no more, 
he besought the farmers of the county to regard their occupation 
as the most honorable, and by careful cultivation, by investiga- 
tion and by the adoption of a liberal policy in relation to agricul- 
ture, to make it the most profitable, the most independent, the 
most exalted of all pursuits. 

Gn the day to which the postponement was made, there was a 
good eidiibition. Some of the best stock of the county was on 
the ground. The plowing was done in a manner more than usu- 
ally acceptable, and manoeuvring of the numerous pairs of work- 
ing cattle gave evidence of superior training. The address was 
delivered by James 0. Adams, Esq., of Manchester. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED. 

Franklin Smith, Langdon, best specimen of flax,. ... 1 00 
Moody Dustin, Claremont, best four pumpkins,.. .... 60 

Danford Rice, Claremont, best peck onions,. 50 

David Dodge, Claremont, best peck potatoes, 50 

Solon C. Grannis, Claremont, best peck beans, 50 

Solon C. Grannis, Claremont, best peck peas, 50 

Charles F. Long, Claremont, best peck beets, 50 

Francis Long, Claremont, four watermelons, 50 

Samuel K. Wright, Newport, best variety apples,. ... 1 00 

L. B. Grannis,. Claremont, best peiaches, Diploma 

.Thomas Sanford, Claremont, best quinces, Diploma 

P. C. Freeman, Claremont, best grapes, Diploma 

A. Saunders, Windsor, Vt., best horse rake, t>iploma 

Chester Pike, Cornish, best stallion, 5 00 

L. N. Barnard, Cornish, second best, 3 00 

Forest Freeman, Cornish, best brood mare, 2 00 

Nath'l W. Brown, Newport, second best, .2 00 

Chester Pike, Cornish best gelding horse, [ 3 00 

Elihu C. Marvin, Croydon, second best, 2 00 

Archibald Atherton, Claremont, best three years old 

colt, 2 00 

John Bailey, Unity, second best, 1 00 

Lra Colby, Claremont, best two years old colt, .c 2 00 

Moody Dustin, Claremont, second best, 1 00 

C. B. Fitch, Claremont, superior two years old colt. Diploma 

Orin Smith, Charlestown, best yearling colt, 2 00 

Horace Dean, Claremont, second best, 1 00 

Levi Cowles, Claremont, superior yearling colt, . . . Diploma 
Richard Hubbard Charlestown. tfest pair match horses, 3 00 

Siloam S. Wilcox, Newport, second best, 2 00 

Cyrus K. Fletcher, Croydon, best three years old bull, 5 00 

Abiel W. Fairbanks, Cornish, second best, 3 00 

Norman Hibbard, Grantham, double premium, best 

two years old bull, 8 00 

John S. Walker, Claremont, second best, 3 00 

Adam Dickey, Claremont, best yearling,.. .* 2 00 

Robert Elwell, Langdon, double premium, second best, 2 00 
Danford Rice, Claremont, beet two years old heifer,. . 2 00 

Ira Perry, Charlestown, best yearling heifer, 2 00 

Danford Rice, Claremont, best heifer calf, 1 00 

Robert Elwell, Langdon, double premium, best pair 

working oxen, 10 00 
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Gteorge M. Dickinson, Charlestown^ second best, 4 00 

Robert Elwell, Langdon, double premium, third best, 6 00 

Samuel L. Slader, Langdon, fourth best, 4 00 

Erastus G. Perkins, Unity, best pair four years old 

oxen, 4 00 

Wm. Holden, Langdon, double premium, second best, 6 00 

Erastus O. Walker, Charlestown, third best, 2 00 

Town of Langdon, double premium, best town team, 10 00 
F. Smith, Langdon, best pair three years old steers,. . 2 00 

Isaac fiubbard, Claremont, second best,. 1 00 

F. Smith, Langdon, best pair two years old steers,. . 2 -00 

Ezra J. Glidden, Unity, second best, 1 00 

Ezra J. Glidden, Unity, best pair yearling steers, 2 00 

Ira Perry, Charlestown, second best, 1 00 ' 

Alvah Smith, Lempster, best pair steer calves, 2 00 

Hiram Smith, Unity, second best, . . . . • 1 00 

Ezra J. Glidden, Unity, best pair fat oxen,. 5 00 

James Sperry, Claremont, second best, 4 00 

M. D. Proctor, Claremont, third best, 3 00 

William R. Kimball, Cornish, best fat cow, 2 00 

Wm. R. Kimball, Cornish, second best, 1 00 

J. B. Wellman, Cornish, best fine wool buck, 2 00 

Charles N. Goss, Claremont, second best, 1 00 

Joseph F. MoQre, Acworth, double premium, best 

grade buck, 4 00 

Chas. N. Goss, Claremont, best five lambs, 2 00 

Abram Rogers, Claremont, best boar, 2 OO 

Noah Dean, Claremont, second best, 1 00 

F. Stoddard, Claremont, best sow and pigs, 3 OO 

Franklin Smith, Langdon, second best, 2 OO 

Jas. P. Upham, Claremont, best plowing with horses, 2 00^ 

Charles N. Gt>ss, Claremont, second best, 1 00 

Alpheus Perry, Charlestown, best plowing with oxen, 2 00 

John M. Glidden, Charlestown, second best, 1 00 

Jonathan Reed Claremont, best butter,. 2 00 

T. W. Alden, Claremont, second best,. ., 1 00 

Henry Colby, Claremont, best cheese, 2 00 

E. Amsworth, Claremont, second best, 1 00 

Danford Rice, Claremont, best honey, 2 00 

Z. Peck, Acworth, best maple sugar, 2 00 

E. B. Stevens, Claremont, second best, 1 00 

Charles E. Wheeler, Newport, best specimen tailor's 

work, , 2 Ofr 

Pond & Ca, Clareniont, best hat, Diploma. 

E. J. Bowen, Claremont, best harness,.. . c 2 00^ 

24 
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A. Smith & Sons, Lempeter, best calf skills, Diploma. 

James H. Hubbard, Newport, best bedstead, Diploma. 

Claremont Cutlery Co., best cutlery,. 2 00 

Schuyler E. Smith, Newport, second best, Diploma. 

Nichols E. Sargent, Acworth, best blacksmithing. Diploma. 

David Harris, Newport, buggy wagon and road sul- 
key, from the manufactory of J. S. Steele & Co., 
Saxton's River, Vt., Diploma. 

Mrs. Gile Hamlin, Charlestowa, best bread, Diploma. 

Wm. Howard, Claremont, best pair sewed boots,. . . *. 2 00 

Wm. Howard, Claremont, best pair pegged boots. Diploma. 

A. Smith (c Sons, Jjempster, best pair thick boots,.. . .1 00 

A. Smith & Sons, Lempster, best overshoes, Diploma. 

Mrs. D. Buss, Acworth, best yarn rug,.. 50 

Miss Julia E. Berrett, Claremont, best rag rug,. . .Diploma. 

Mrs. Amos Hitchcock, Claremont, best braided rug, . . 60 

Mrs. Wm. R. Kimball, Cornish, second best, Diploma. 

Sanford & Rossiter, Claremont, best cassimere, 1 00 

Mrs. Franklin Smith, Langdon, best frocking, 1 00 

Mrs. Adam Dickey, Claremont, best tow cloth, 1 00 

Mrs. H. Metcalf, Charlestown, best woolen socks,. Diploma. 

Miss Harriet Haywood, Acworth, best woolen hose. Diploma. 

A. C. Lamson, Claremont, best wool gloves and 
mittens, Diploma. 

Mrs. N. G. Freeman, Cornish, best darning and patch- 
ing, 1 00 

Mrs. Arvin Bartholomew, Plainfield, best worsted 

work, 1 00 

Mrs. James P. Upham, Claremont, second best,. .. Diploma. 

Miss Abbie Mansur, Claremont, third best, Diploma. 

Miss Harriet N. Noyes, Claremont, best silk hat,.. Diploma. 

Miss Parmela Hurd, Newport, best dress cap,. . . .Diploma. 

P. G. Fisher, Claremont, case of millinery, Diploma. 

Miss H. M. Howard, Claremont, painting, Diploma. 

Mrs. J. E. Wilcox, Newport, painting, . . . . , Diploma. 

Miss H. M. Howard, Claremont, artificial fruit,. . .Diploma. 

Mrs. J. E. Wilcox, Newport, sea moss, Diploma. 

Miss S. J. Maynard, Claremont, painting, Diploma. 

Miss S. J. Maynard, Claremont, sofa pillow,.. , . . .Diploma. 

Benj. F. Haven, Newport, best hames, .Diploma. 

^Schuyler E. Smith, second best, Diploma. 

Danford Rice, Claremont, seed corn, ; . . .Diploma. 

D.»D. Marsh, Croydon, seed corn, ............. .Diploma. 

Horace Hubbard, Claremont, seed corn,.* Diploma. 

lioami Severance, Claremont, pop ooto^ .Diploma. 

James Sargent, Shelburne Fails, Ms. apple pearer, Diploma. 
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THE FAIR. 



W^ make up the report of the Fair &om the account published 
in one of the county papers, as ire have been obliged to do in 
other counties. 

The sixth annual Fair of the Society was held at Lebanon 
on the 21st and 22d of September. The interest no less than 
the enthusiasm of the first day were affected much by the violent 
equinoctial storm then previdling, which prevented the attend- 
ance of many exhibitors with their stock, as also a majority of 
the public. With, commendable punctuality, however, the com- 
mittee of arrangements succeeded, despite the weather, in as- 
sorting and arranging whatever articles were presented Tor exhi^ 
bition, so that by noon the gates were thrown open to visitors. 
In order to meet all possible wants for space, a large tent wad 
erected on the common, in which were placed farming utensils, 
mechanical works and the larger vegetables. 

It was observed that the display within as regards staple pro- 
ducts was exceedingly meagre in qtuintityy though excellent 
enough in quality^ for it ill comported with the provisions made 
for its accommodation, and showed more unoccupied space tiian 
was either pleasant or necessary. One lot of superior seed com, 
exhibited by Mr. Dana, of West Lebanon, was the only specimen 
of the kind of grain which we saw. It is passing strange that 
from all the towns constituting the Society, not another speci- 
men should have been furnished of so important an article as 
com ; and though we would fain believe that the weather mter- 
fered with the transportation of articles from the more dktant 
towns, we are still loth to charge this wholesale omission solely 
to that account. In &ct there was a most singular, an almost 
studied absence we .might say, of the cereal grains, and inasmuch 
as they everywhere, from the pole to the equator, form the chief 
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basis of human focnl, and take precedence over all oiiher organ- 
isms, whether animal or vegetable, in point of nutriment, we do 
not think their importance should ever be underrated or over- 
looked by formers. Bating these few ears of com above alluded 
to, there was no wheat — no buckwheat — no rye — no domestic 
flour to be seen ! 

A few beautiful squashes, of the variety known by the name 
of India, attracted much attention, while there were some pretty 
fair representatives of the striped kind ; but we sadly missed our 
old familiar firiends, the winter crook-necks, whom we were wont 
in the olden time to see hanging round every farmer's chimney. 
That is a mistaken judgment surely which has supplanted the 
worthy and excellent crook-neck by the tough, fibrous, leathery 
mammoth squash of the present day. The crook-neck is at once 
the hardiest, sweetest and most easily preserved of any squash, 
and we hope to see its culture revived. Some fine potatoes, 
mammoth beets, white beans, onions, carrots and parsnips ccmi- 
plete the catalogue of garden vegetables. 

Mr. Dana of West Lebanon had one of his newly improved 
cultivators on exhibition, for which he has lately appKed for a 
patent. His improvement consists in a pair of movable wings, 
whose office it is to smooth down the loose earth as it passes from 
the teetii under them. By these means no subsequent hoeing is 
needed, as in the ordinary kind, while to accommodate the width 
of diflFerent rows, these wings are made to play upon an iron seg- 
ment, thus ^ving them the power of extension or retraction at 
the will of the operator, This cultivator will work up six acres 
in a day, equal to the labor of twelve men. Mr. Harvey Murch 
exhibited his patent mop-heads, which are to housekeepers cer- 
tainly a very useful improvement upon the old-fashioned screw 
heads. The Messrs. Buck had one of their celebrated morticing 
machmes present, but the larger machmery always suflfers a dis- 
advantage when standing still. The beauty of their mechanism 
is never inquired into, apart from the results of its operation, by 
the public, unless they are seen in motion, when the studied 
adaptation of all their parts to the purpose required, and their 
clean, harmonicas workings throughout never fail to interest the 
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beholder. There was a beautiful display of wagons from the 
factory of Thompson & Jcmes, such as would do credit to any 
establishment. We have neter seen more thoroughly built or 
better trimmed vehicles than these. Some harnesses, presented 
by E. B. Chadwick, of Hanover, and Dutton k McFee, of Leb- 
anon, were particularly nice, as also a patent rotary morticing 
machine for makmg blinds, by D. M. Cummings, of North En- 
field. 

Qle mechanics of the county did themselves infinite credit on 
ihis occasion, and we trust they will not hesitate to e^^hibit their 
works whenever an opportunity is afforded, as tiiey need never 
feel otherwise than proud of them. 

Seldom have we seen a more pleasing sight than that which 
greeted our entrance in the Town Hall. On either hand the 
horticultural display was most refreshing as well as instructive. 
Pears, plums, grapes, the luscious natives of temperate clime 
and a generous earth, wrung by careful, patient culture from out 
the stem soil and beneath the forbidding sSdes of ISew Hamp- 
shire. Was this not a triumph of labor, and the best commen- 
tary on scientific progressive agriculture that could be furnished ? 
For many years, orcharding has we fear been among the least 
of the concerns of our farmers. Satisfied with the many vari- 
eties of native fruit, and believing in the general aspersion of 
soil and climate with which the world abroad has usually dis- 
missed its enquiries about our State, they refrained from attempt- 
ing thaC more general culture which subsequent experience now 
proves to them is entirely feasible. It is true that we live be- 
neath an inclement sky and on a flinty soil ; our climate, too, is 
severe, excessive, and of almost arctic rigor, but man is every- 
where the type of the soil he inhabits, and the New Hampshire 
farmer derives from the very rudeness of his native earth that 
hardy character which best fits him for its subjugation. 

It was pleasant indeed to see how perseverance had overcome 
natural obstacles and wrought wondrous fruits. A ydung nur- 
sery on the north slope of "Mount Sport, reared by Mr. Durkee, 
we beheve, afforded some of the finest variety of plums. Mr. 
Mann of Orford presented eighteen varieties ; among these the 
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first ire notioed were ihe Manning Long Bine imd ibe Lombard. 
He had also some very fine imperial Gages and egg plums. Mr. 
Eldridge of Lebanon had also some good specimens of this fruit, 
but owing to the very dry summer we had, most of the stone 
firuit matured unusually early, so that the finest specimens could 
not be preserved to tiiis time. Of pears tiiere were but few pre- 
sented ; one sknall dish of undersized Bartletts, and some &ir 
looking Flemish Beauties, were all that we noticed. The apples, 
as usual, excelled all otiier fruits in variety and size. Some 
beautiful looking specimens of the Phillips and Thomas apple, 
grown by Mr. Z. Eldridge ; of the Hubbard Russet, by Mr. D. 
Stickney, both of Lebanon ; of the New York Greening and 
Blue Pearmain, by Mr. Mann of Orford ; of tiie Maiden's Blush 
and Northern Spy, by 0. S. Ingalls of Hanover, attracted much 
attention. There were some mammoth red sweet apples, not 
labelled, of extraordinary size ; one of tiiese exceeded a foot in 
circumference. The display of fruit was very creditable to our 
fiBurmers, and a theme of general commendation. Those visitors 
from abroad who honored the fair by their presence will carry 
home willi iliem better impressions of our agriculture than they 
probably ever before cherished, and our neighbors will soon have 
to look to their laurels, for we are pressing on their heels very 
dosely. 

The domestic manufactures formed no insignificant portion <^ 
the exhibition, and afforded the best text from which to preach 
of the qualities of a New England fireside. There were rugs, 
mats, carpets, bedquilts and warm hose, all deftly woven and 
curiously wrought in every possible color and tint. Each spoke 
a volume for home comforts and associations, for each in itself 
was a labor of love wrought by kmd hands and warm hearts 
discharging the pious offices of maternity. And how different 
from the cold, soulless wsures of the shop ! Li Hie ornamental 
and fancy needle work departments, our young ladies, for we 
presume &ey were the principal artificers, displayed an ingenuity 
and proficiency no wise behind that of any of their sisterhood. 
The crayon drawings were all excellent, the embroidered chair 
and stool covers worthy the loom of Penelope, and some new arts 
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Uifaerto unknoirn in our midst were for the first time exhibited. 
We allude to the beautiful specimens of wax fruit, and to some 
picture fi^mes made of leather, both which objects elicited uni- 
.yersal admiration. The ladies are always zealous laborers^ in 
whatever cause embarked, but experience has long since taught 
us that in the matter of fsdrs they are particularly ambitious and 
never to be excelled. 

There was but litfle cheese or butter presented ; such as ap- 
peared was, however, of the first quality. Honey was also 
scarce. 

Seldom has a better show of working oxen been made than on 
this occasion, considering iiie long drought which visited us so 
severely, and the poor condition of the pastures, it was remark- 
able to notice the sleek appearance of the cattle. The exact 
number present we did not ascertain, nor all the towns from which 
they came, as many were merely labelled with the name of th^ 
owner and the number on the Secretary's book. In this con- 
nection we deem it proper to remark that there was much care- 
lessness exhibited by the owners of articles in the matter of 
properly labelling them. 

Of young stock there was a great scarcity. We noticed a pair 
of milk-white twin steer calves of the short horn Durham breed, 
tiiat made a very unique appearance. They were presented by 
George W. (Jallup of Lebanon, and were the only ones we saw. 
Mr. Charles Gates exhibited some very fine milch cows, all in 
prime order. 

G?he bulls made quite a show, and were all good looking crea- 
tures of their kind. An imported Durham, exhibited by Mr. 
Balch, was the monarch of tiie herd. There were also some 
half-blooded yearlings of the same breed, that showed good keep- 
ing as well as good blood. 

We never saw so few good horses before, and one stallion colt, 
presented by T. Conant of Lyme, was all that deserved mention. 

Of pigs and sheep there were a goodly number, though the 
varieties were few. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon the Society repaired to the 
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large tent and listened to the address delivered by the Bey. Mr. 
Comings. 

Then oeune the trotting. Only two horses were entered, and 
the course being in bad condition, and thronged with volunteers, 
they had not a fair chance. E. N. Huntington's horse, of Leb- 
anon, made the best time. 



PREMIUMS AND REPORTS. 



ORCHARDS AND NURSERIES. 

Asaph Mann, Orford, best plum orchard, . i $3 00 

J. H. Durkee, Lebanon, second bedt, 1 50 



FRUIT. 

John Hebard, Lebanon, best variety native apples, 2 00 

Thomas J. Colby, Lebanon, best variety grafted sweet 

apples, 50 

AsM)h Mann, Orford, best variety grafted sour apples,. ... 50 

0. L. Steams, Lebanon, best variety native pears, 1 00 

Enoch Freeman, Lebanon, best half peck grafted pears, ... 50 

J. H. Durkee, Lebanon, best variety plums, 50 

Wm. Howard, Orford, best lot grapes, 50 



VEGETABLES. 

Asaph Mann, Orford, best peck onions, 50 

Benjamin Colbum, Lebanon, best peck beets, 50 

John Hebard, Lebanon, best peck potatoes, 50 

Parker Cole, Lebanon, best peck carrots, 50 

C. H. Lovej^, Hanover, best peck peas, 50 

Joel Baker, Lebanon, best half peck tomatoes, 50 

0. S. IngaUs, Hanover, best five squashes, 50 

J. H. Durkee, Lebanon, best five water melons, 50 

John Hebard, Lebanon, besj six cabbages, 50 
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John Hebard, Lebanon, best peck beans, * 50 

Seth Blodgett, Lebanon, best five pnmpkms, 50 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The undersigned, committee on Agricultural Implements, have 
examined Dana's improved cultivator, and report in favor of 
awarding C. H. Dana a premium of $1. We consider *the im- 
provement made by Mr. Dana a very valuable one. The inven- 
tion has been thoroughly tested by the- inventor, and found to be 
a great labor saving contrivance. It is very simple in construc- 
tion, cheap, and can be easily attached to the common cultivator. 
It is claimed by the inventor that this machine will do the work 
of twelve men, with a horse, on favorable ground, its object be- 
ing to dispense entirely with the hoe, on mellow soil, free from 
stones and other obstructions. 

J. Dunklee, Lebanon, best ox yoke, $2 00 

Lyman Greenough, Lebanon, best ox cart, 2 00 

N. DUDLEY, for the committee. 



HOUSEHQLD MANUFACTURES— First Class. 

The committee regret that they are obliged to report a much 
smaller number of articles as coming under their inspection than 
bas usually been presented at the Fairs of this Society, and hope 
tiiat on the next occasion of the kind a greater variety wfll be 
ofiered, being certain as we are that there can be made by mem- 
bers of this Society a show of household manufactures very cred- 
itable to themselves and of interest to others. 

Of woolen frocking, only one piece was in, and that, though 
very fair, the committee do not consider entitied to a premium, 
not being " highly meritorious." 

Woolen flannel — To E. GUe, Enfield, is awarded a premimn of 
$1, for an excellent piece, twenty-five yards, of white twilled 
flannel, worthy of great commendation. 
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J. Gustin, Lebanon, best ten yards rag carpetmg, 1 00 

Best yam rug — ^none were presented coming strictly imder this 
head, but for a beautiful and large sized chenile rug, made of Hie 
smallest kmd of old rags, made by Mrs. E. Garland, the commit- 
tee award a premium of $1. 00 

Mrs. S. Gt)odhue, best braided rug, 1 00 

Many others are worthy of especial notice, some being but 
dightly inferior to the best. 

I. 0. DEWEY & LADY, for the committee. 



Second Class. 

Miss E. T. Plastridge, Lebanon, best pair silk hose,. ..... 50 

Miss Delia AspinwaJ^, Lebanon, best pair ladies' wool hose,. ^ 25 
Mrs. Wm. Durkee, Lebanon, best pair Iddies' linen hose, . . 25 
Mrs. S. Waterman, Lebanon, best pair woolen gloves, .... 25 

Mrs. Silas Dutton, Enfield, best woolen mittens, 25 

Mrs. Isaac Morse, Haverhill, best pair drawers, 1 DO 

Mrs. Seth Blodgett, Lebanon, besfe woolen blankets, 1 00 

Mrs. Isaac Morse, Haverhill, best gent's shirts, 50 

Mrs. Elizabeth Epes Carter, Hanover, aged 89, best coun- 
terpane, knit in one hundred and twenty-seven different 

figures, 1 00 

Mrs. Dr. T. P. Hill, Hanover, second best,. . .^ . . 50 

Mrs. George Billings, Lebanon, best bed quilt,. 1 00 

Mrs. H. B. F. Dewey, Lebanon, second best, 50 

Mrs. Caleb Plastridge, Lebanon, best netting and sewing 

silk, 50 

Mrs. Caleb Plasi»idge, Lebanon, best pair ladies' mitts, ... - 25 

Mrs. Wm. Durkee, Lebanon, best Imen towelling, , .1 00 

E. P. LISCOMB, for the committee. 



PAINTING, DRAWING AND ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE 

WORK. 

Miss Elizabeth Hough, Lebanon, best oil painting, 1 00 

Miss Elizabeth Hough, Lebanon, best crayon, 1 00 

Miss E. E. Ingalls, Hanover, best monochromatic, 1 00 
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Mrs. Guernsey, Lebanon, b^t painting, not entered, 1 00 

Mrs. M. Carter, Hanover, best embroidered laiftp mat,. . . .1 00 
Mss Rhoda Blaisdell, Lebanon, best wrought handkerchief, 1 00 

Mrs. Dr. Crosby, Hanover, best crotchet scarf, 1 00 

Mrs. Rev. C. A. Downs, Lebanon, best wrought blanket,. .1 00 
Mrs. Wm. Durkee, Lebanon, best ch^ tidy, 1 00 



MANUFACTUBED GOODS. 

Your committee have attended to their duties and submit the 
following report : — 

A. Conant, North Enfield, best piece woolen flannel, 1 00 

A. Conant, North Enfield, best piece cassimere, 1 00 

AJBEL LOW, Jb., for the committee. 



MECHANIC ARTS— First Class. 

The committee on Mechanic Arts, first class, having attended 
to the duties assigned them, beg leave to report. The number 
of articles entered is small ; of course the duties of the commit- 
tee are limited. 

A morticing machine for morticing blinds, entered by D. M. 
Cummings, for want of some one to explm, they were unable to 
judge of its merits. 

A small pair of blinds, entered by the same, though neatly 
made, we think possess no special merit. 

Two doors of different models, both very perfect in material 
and workmanship, entered by Sturtevant & Cole, Lebanon, to 
which we award the premium of $1 00. 

Two specimens of blinds, entered by the same, were very 
creditable to tiie manufBbcturers, but not entitied to a premium. 

Two different models of sashes, very perfect, and entitied to 
the premium of $1 00. 

A chum was' entered by H. H. Richardson, which was very 
good, but nothing more than is in common use. 

Five axe helves, entered by E. Parker, very smooth and neat- 
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\j made, but we are not authorised to award a prenmun for sack 
articles. 

An axe and helve was entered by the same, which we think are 
no better than ought to be found in every farmer's wood-shed, 
and ought to be ground at that. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Um CHANDLER, for the committee. 



Sbconi) Class. 

The committee report as follows : 

E. B. Chadwick, Hanover, harness, 2 00 

Caleb Foster, Lebanon, three sides upper leather, 50 

Thompson k Jones, Lebanon, single wagon, 2 00 

R. C. Cambridge, Enfield, bedstead, 1 00 

D. F. Rowell, Lebanon, itnitation of painting, in graining 

and marble, 2 00 

Shubael Dimick, Lyme, best work m marble, 2 00 

Shubael Dimick, Lyme, best stone cutting, 2 00 

There were few articles presented ; but tiioee {uresented were 
good specimens of workmanship, and creditable to Hxe makers* 
The wagons presented by Messrs. Thompson & Jones showed 
good improvement in style and finish. The specimens of marble, 
grainiQgs, and fancy paintings, the committee were unanimous in 
recommending as a specimen of good taste and finish by D. F. 
Rowell. The marble and granite work, presented by 8hubael 
Dimick, was a good specimen of work in tiiat department, and 
highly meritorious. The leatiier presented by Caleb Foster, and 
the harnesses presented by F. D. Slade, E. B. Chadwick, and 
Dutton & McFee, showed improv^nent in workmaadup and m 
the quality of stock used. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

WTLLTAM TENNEY, fw the committee. 
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DAIRY. 

Aruna Hall, Lebanon, best cheese, • 3 00 

0. L. Steams, Lebanon, second best, 2 00 

Mrs. Asa Huntington, Hanover, third best, 1 00 

Ljaac Morse, Haverhill, best butter, 3 00 

F. D. Slade, Hanover, second best, 2 00 

Samuel T. Slade, Hanover, third best, 1 00 



SUGAR AND HONEY. 

There were but few specimens of honey to be examined. Your 
committee were imanimoud in awarding Ziba Hamilton, Lebanon, 
the first premium, $1 00 ; A. B. Closson, Hanover, the second, 
60. Sugar was wanting. 

L. C. BEAN, for the committee. 



WORKING OXEN. 

There were eighteen pairs of working oxen presented for pre- 
miums. Five pairs of them were four years old, fine and cred- 
itable to the farmers of the Connecticut river valley. But as 4- 
year olds can hardly be expected to compete with older oxen, your 
committee thou^t it advisable to request that a separate depart- 
ment be assigned for them in the future. Your committee were 
not a little tried, and found it somewhat difficult to discriminate, 
in assigning the premiums. Several of -them, (seven, we think,) 
were hitched to the loaded drag, and then the skill of the driver 
as a teamster was tested, which in some instances was rather 
green, and if we compare the times with those of our own boy- 
hood, we find many a man, (and boy, too !) rather poor teamsters. 

Jn our estimate of them we give the first premium to Roger 
Wood, Lebanon, for a fine pair of large red oxen, five years old, 
that when tried on the drag did not have the cheer , but which at 
a subsequent trial by one of the committee, that showed a good 
teamster was of importance— they showed that they had the 
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wberewiQi to do good work, and were entitled to the first pre- 
mium, $6 00. 

The second to A. P. Balch, Hanover, $4 00. 

The third to William Durkee, Lebanon — a pidr^which showed 
their training at the loaded drag, as well as that of the driver, 
$2 00. ASAHEL SMITH, for the committee. 



STEERS. 

Your committee regret that more steers were not on exhibition 
for premium. We find, however, one prime matched pair, 3 
years old, that do credit to the Society, and particularly to A. 
P. Balch, of Hanover, their owner, whom we award the first 
premium, $3 00. 

To A. B. Closson, of Hanover, the second premium, $2 00. 

Two pairs only of yearlings exhibited. Li accordance with 
the usages of this Society, we find one pair only sufficiently mer- 
itorious for any premium, and those the property of E. Aspin- 
wall ; we award the second premium, 50 cents. 

Your committee would however beg leave to suggest for the 
consideration of the Society, the propriety of awarding premi- 
ums for the best articles or animal exhibited, without regard to 
the height of merit, in order to excite those who have good ani- 
mals or articles, to exhibit them, thereby doing away this fre- 
quent regret of meagre exhibition. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HARRIS ALLEN, for tiie committee. 



COWS AND HEIFERS. 

The committee on Cows and Heifers award the first premium 
on cows to F. D. Slade, Hanover, $3 00. The second to S. D. 
Sleighton, Lebanon, $2 00. The third toD. D. C. Hardy, Leb- 
anon, $1 00. 

Best 2-year old heifer, E. Aspinwall, Lebanon, $2 00. 
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Best yeariing heifer, A. P. Balch, Hanover, $1 00. 

Enoch Freeman exhibited the best yearling heifer, but too late, 
tohibve it entered. They recommend that he is entitled to a 
premium ; $1 00 was awarded. 

F. JOSSELTN, Jr., fiw the committee. 



FAT CATTLE, BULLS AND CALVES. 

Daniel HinMey, Lebanon, best bull exhibited^ second pre- 
mium, $5 00 

Daniel Bosworth, Lebanon, second best, third premium,. . .2 00 

S. D. Sleighton, Lebanon, best bull caif, 1 00 

F. D. Slade, Hanover, best heifer calf, 75 

SHEEP. 

The committee havmg attended to the duties assigned them, 
^bmit the following report : 

A. B. Glosson, Hanover, best fat sheep, $1 00 

Zuar Eldridge, Lebanon, best buck, 5 00 

Bichard Buswell, Lebanon, second best, 2 00 

Enoch Freeman, best five ewes, 2 00 

Ephraim Wood, Lebanon, second best, 1 00 

Fitch Loomer, Lebanon, best five lambs, 2 00 

Ei^mdm Wood, Lebanon, sec<md best, 1 00 

WM. COLE, for the ccnnmittee. 



SWINE. 

Your commHtee have attended to the duty assigned them, and 
report that - they have awarded for best sow and pigs, Bichard 
Buswell, Lebanon, $1 00. Best shoat, E. Blaisdell, Lebanon, 

$1 00. 

ASAPH MANN, for the committee. 



STALLIONS, MABES AND COLTS. 

The committee on Stallions, Mares and Colts, submit the fol- 
25 
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lowing report : We are of opinion that there has heen no stallion 
offered of sufficient merit to be entitled to ihe first premium^ but 
have awatded the second premium to A. P. Balch, Hanover, $5. 

H. B. Campbell, Lebanon, best breeding mare and colt,. . $5 00 

D. D. C. Hardy, Lebanon, second best, 2 00 

R. Gates, Lebanon, best 3-year old gelding colt, 2 00 

H. Hatch, Lebanon, best 2-year old mare colt, 1 00 

John Hebard, Lebanon, best yearling colt, 1 00 

R. W. CURRIER, for the committee. 



MATCHED AND SINGLE HORSES. 

The committee on Matched and Single Horses have attended 
to the duty assigned them, and report as follows : 

J. E. Woodburjr, Orford, best matched horses, $3^00 

A. P. Balch, Hanover, best gelding, 2 00 

PROSPER MILLER, for the committee. 



TROTTING ON THE COURSE. 

The committee on Trotting find two horses Altered for the 
premium ; one by E. N. Huntington, the other by M. R. Spal- 
ding ; but Mr. Spalding's horse being a racker, was not accepted 
by Mr. Huntington, which left Mr. Himtmgton's horse without 
a competitor. Mr. Huntington's horse performed a feat of four 
courses with the following result : The first course in 58 seconds ; 
the second in 55 seconds ; the third in 50 seconds ; the fourth 
in 47 seconds ; — ^trotting 373 rods in 3 minutes and 30 seconds. 
We regret that Mr. Huntington's horse had no competitor. 
Still, it being our opinion that his horse, by his good perform- 
ance, won for himself a reputation for speed hi^y creditable, 
we therefore, (if proper under the circumstances,) award him 
ihe premium, $5 00. 

DANIEL STJCKNET, for the committee. 
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POULTRY. 

Your committee have examined the fowls and found them smaQ. 
Of geese, only one lot, not worthy of attention. Of ducks, one 
fine lot belon^g to F. Durk^, we thought worthy of the pre- 
mium, 50 cents. 

One fine lot of fowls, Shanghai, belonpng to Ephraim Wood, 
of Lebanon, we think worthy of the premium, 60 cents. 

CARLOS MANN, for the committee. 



PLOWING. 

The committee on Plowing report as follows : The competitors 
on plowing with oxen were T. J. Colby of Enfield and D. D. 
Hardy of Lebanon. Each team was driven by its owner, and 
plowed its eighth of an acre in fifteen minutes. Mr. Hardy 
used the Michigan plow, which was held by Charles Gates. The 
plowing was well done. The ground was left light and in good 
condition for a crop.^ The furrow slices were about twelve inches 
wide and eight inches deep. They were straight, even and well 
turned. The oxen did not work at all well, owing, in a measure, 
to having a bad yoke. In the opinion of your committee, they^ 
did not deserve so severe a mauling as they received. 

Mr. Colby used a Prouty & Mears' plow, which was undoubt- 
edly a good one in its day, but now too much worn to do its work 
perfectly. It was held by Mr. FoUansbee. The ground was 
tolerably well plowed. The furrows were about the same width 
and depth as by Mr. Hardy's team, but not so well turned. The 
oxen were driven just as oxen should be driven, only a little too 
fast. They did their work handsomely. 

The competitors with horses were Charles Gates and Ichabod 
P. Hardy. The work was done by each in thirteen minutes. 
Mr. Hardy's team was driven by W. R. Heath. The plow, an 
old one, manufactured by Prouty & Mears, was held by Simon 
Ward. Mr. Gates held his own plow and drove his own team 
after tiie first furrow. He used the Michigan plow. The teams 
were well managed and worked finely, with the exception that 
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they were driven too fast. The plowing was done better than 
could have been expected, considering the speed. Ten miles an 
hoar is too fast for good plowing. Mr. Gates IbA his ground in 
much the best condition. 

The premiums are awarded as follows : The first and second 
premiums on plowing with oxen, to be divided equally between 
D. D. Hardy of Lebanon and T. J. Colby of Enfield, $3 50 to 



first premium for plowing with horses to Charles Gates of 
Lebanon, $3 00. 

Second premium to Ichabod P. Hardy, of Lebanon, $2 00. 
JAMES WOOD, for the committee. 



TOWN TEAMS. 

The committee on Teams would award to Lebanon the premi- 
um on ibe best ten yoke of oxen, $5 00. Owners of said oxen — 
Roger Wood, Daniel Hinkley, Silas Waterman, Robert Gates, 
David Howe, William Durkee, Richard Walker, Richard Bus- 
well, John Hebard, Philander Hall. 

WM. BILLINGS, for the committee. 



nrZWIMJAM AGRICUliTURAL SOCIETY. 



The Htzwilliam Agricultural and Mechiouc Association was 
formed April 7, 1861. " The objects of the Society shall be 
the improvement of agriculture and the mechanic arts. Any 
pereon may become a member by paying fifty cents to the treas- 
urer, and signing the constitution." 

The constitution further provides, ^^ that a public £Eur should be 
held in the autumn of each year ;" and that, ^^ no tax shall ever 
be made upon the members of this association; but all funds shall 
be raised by voluntary subscription.*' 

One hundred and forty signatures have been attached to the 
constitution, mostly citizens of Fitzwilliam, though quite a num- 
ber had been obtained from Bindge, Jaffirey, Troy and BichmQud^ 
K. H., and some from Winchendon, Mass. The Society hm 
been quite harmonious in its movements and has held three an- 
nual fetirs. These fairs have exceeded the most sanguine expec- 
tations of its friends, both as it respects number ai^ value of 
stock and articles exhibited, and also the wide and general inter- 
est of neighboring towns, and contributions made by them td 
{promote its objects. Strangers from abroad have bestowed un- 
qualified praise upon these exhibitions as superior in many things^ 
considering th^ circumstances, to some county fairs they had vis- 
ited. These commendations have pven great impulse to the en- 
ergetic portion of our community, and have tended to inspire aU 
with confidence to make renewed exertions. 

At the fairs of 1851 and 1852 no premiums were ofiFered — tof 
want of funds — but in 1853 small premiums were given on the 
articles and stock considered most important to the community. 
The first fisdr was held on the first Wednesday of Oct., 1851. 
The Society voted "to have a farmers^ ^'pic rm^^ dinner ok 
that day." The staples of dinner were to be ^^ baked beam 
and Indian pudding " with such other ^^ fixings " as the &ncy of 
the donors might suggest. The day was grand, and the dinne? 
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being firee and served in the open air, more than a thousand per- 
sons probably, of both sexes and all ages, fared sumptuously to 
their heart's content, as they themselves boreiample testimony. 
This gave tone to the day, and the results were happily produc- 
tive of much good hum*r. 

The second annual fair was held Oct. 1st, 1852. No premi- 
ums were ofiered. The records of the Society say, " This fswr 
was believed to be quite successful — as much so as that of last 
year. It proved an occasion of much good feeling and enjoy- 
ment. Addresses were made by the president, A. A. Parker, 
Esq., Rev. Mr. Wood of Newport, N. H., Rev. Mr. Squires of 
Jaffi^y, and Rev. Mr. Brown and Dr. S. Cummings of Rtzwil- 
liam. Music by Swanzey Band. 

The exhibition of stock was quite extensive and very creditable 
to the owners. The fancy articles, and those of domestic utility, 
added much to the impression of spectators and seemed to indi- 
cate a taste and industrial economy pervading the community. 
Fine vegetable specimens were abundant ; but what seemed to 
surprise strangers most, and especially those from a more feasible 
soil, was the exhibition of fruit, especially apples. A prominent 
gentleman from Massachusetts, in making some public remarks, 
said that, " he had rarely seen at any County or State Fair bet- 
ter specimens of fruit than before him. He was surprised that 
such rugged, rocky soil, apparently so forbidding, could be made 
to produce such tempting fruit and in such variety." The exhib- 
itors felt themselves highly complimented by these and subsequent 
remarks. Many however predicted that this would be the ulti- 
matum of agricultural exhibitions in Fitzwilliam ; but subsequent 
fairs have proved these predictions false, it was only the germ of 
future operations. The evening closed with a levee at a public 
hall, by the ladies. 

During the autumn and winter of 1852-8 the Society held 
several district meetings, when lectures and addresses were given 
by A. A. Parker, Esq., Rev. Mr. Brown, W. D. Locke, Dr. 
Culnmings, &c. These meetings were spirited and profitable, 
and drew forth much interesting agricultural matter. It was 
very apparent that the mechanical and farming interest was 
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" looking up/' The subjects discussed were cultivation of fruits, 
making and sowing manjores, soils, voii farmers' tpives. 

The third ann^ fair was held on the 12th of October, 1853. 
The Cheshire county teachers' institute bemg in operation in 
the place, and the weather being very §ne, a very large collec- 
tion was the result. In the judgment of some, three thousand 
spectators were present, and the only disappointment we heard 
expressed was, " more to be seen than we expected, where did 
you get all these articles ? how could you get up such a show ?" 
To those who had been present at the previous exhibitions, noth- 
ing was more evident than progress. Each department of the 
fair was very complete. It would be interesting to detail the 
various animals and articles presented if space would admit. 

Small prenuums were given at this fair. The ladies' levee was 
held in the evening at the large church, which was densely filled. 
Many distinguished persons were present and entertained the 
meeting by well-timed and pertinent remarks. # 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE AT LONDONDEBBY, N.' BL, 
Latitude 42 deg. 63 min., hngitude 71 deg. 20 rain. 

BY B. 0. MACK. 

The monthlj mean of the thennometer for 1852 is made &om 
fowr observations daily, viz : at sunrise, 9 A. M., 8 P. M., and 
9 P. M. The mean of the thermometer, sky and wind for 1853 
is made from ihree observations daily. The figures in the col- 
umn marked sky, indicate its mean degree of clearness — hav- 
ing denoted entire clearness ; 1, a slight degree of cloudiness, 
and so on to 10, entire cloudiness. The force of the wind is 
also indicated in numbers, from 0, a calm, to 10, a hurricane. 
In making the observations on temperature, a standard thermom- 
eter of the Smithsonian Institution was used. The instrument 
is always in shade, at the north side of the house, aiti exposed 
to free air. 



isa. 


Thermometer. 






1 Weather. 


Montb. 


Sunrise. 


9AJf. 


8 P.M. 


9 P.M. 


Mea]i.|Max. 


Min. 


Bange.;Clear days. 


•Tannarv' 


16.8 

21.8 

26.4 

88.7 

47.6 

66.1 

62.4 

67.8 

62.6 

41. 

82.6 

28.9 


20.2 
26.9 

8ias 

89. 

66.6 

67.9 

72.6 

67J 

Si 

86. 
82.2 


26.8 
84.1 
87i 
48.8 
66.6 
72.8 

?§l 

71.8 
61.4 
40.6 
87.6 


19.6 
26.6 

m 

64.4 

63.6 

60.8 

66.2 

68. 

46.1 

84.6 

82.1 


20.7 
26.7 
80.9 
88.6 
66.7 
64.9 

ni 

66.4 
60.6 
46.7 
86.8 
88.9 


42 
62 

68 
69 
84 
89 
92 
90 
87 
70 
68 
60 


-4 
-4 


28 
84 
88 
60 
48 
86 
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16 

8 


46 
66 
68 
86 
60 
61 
42 
^ 
62 
44 
42 
67 


2 


February, 

Harcb, 




April,. 




fiS?::::::::;.:;:: 




June 




Jlly, 




Augnst, 




Bej^mber, 

Ootoberv.. 




November, 

December, 


2 

1 


Yearly meani,. . . . 


88.6 


46.4 


64. 


44.6 


46. 1 70 


22 


48 


26 



Latest spring frost, Jium 12. 
First autumnal frost, Sept. 17. 
Latest spring snow, Apnl 16. 
First aununna) snow, Oet 16. 



First wild flowens. May 7. 
Arrival of robin, March 12. 
Flight of wUd ffiese, M»roh 20. 
Apple bloom, May 96. 
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' konth. ,7 A.M. 


2 P.M. 


9 P.M. 


Mean. 


Max. 


Min. jBange. 


Remarks. 


January, .... 

fSJThr^'.::: 


18.9 

20.7 

80.2 

88.9 

61. 

68. 

65.1 

62.7 

68.2 

42.6 

88.8 

20. 


28.8 

81.8 

89.7 

62.5 

65.8 

77. 

77.1 

76.4 

69.1 

57.7 

44.7 

81.1 


2SJ2 

25.5 

82. 

48. 

54. 

61. 

68. 

65.7 

59.8 

47.1 

86.8 

28.8 


28.6 

25.8 

88.8 

44.8 
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67. 

70. 

68.4 

62.2 

49.1 

88.4 

24.6 


48 
57 
56 
76 
84 
90 
88 
92 
87 
76 
64 
45 


1 



7 

88 

87 

47 

57 

51 

85 

25 

10 




47 
57 
49 
48 
47 
48 
81 
41 
52 
51 
54 
45 


4 snows. 

Much fog. 

14, bine bird. 

10. roads settled. 

4. leafing of elm. 

l2,fallfoUage. 

80, depart, of swallow. 

Much thunder. 

2, brilliant aurora. 

20,fkUoflea£ 

Two snows. 

29, great storm. 


Jane, 

J«l7," .... 

Se^ml)er,'.'. 

October, 

Korember, .. . 
December, . . . 


Yearly means, 


42. 


54.2 


44.9 


47. 


72 


24 


46 





Latest spring frost, May 2. 
First autumnal frost, Sept. 12. 
Latest spring snow, April 16. 
First autumnal snow, Kor. 5. 



First spring flowers, April 18. 
ArriTSkl of robin, March 20. 
Flight of geese, March 17. 
Apple bloom. May 21. 



Rainsj Snows^ Skj/j Windy 4*c., for 1853. 



Bain Gauge. 


Weather. 


Month. 


Rain. 


Sn'w. 


Clear da's 


Cl'dyda's.Sky. 


Wind. 


Storms. 


Prevailing winds. 


January,.... 


.86 
4.05 
1. 

8.28 
6.88 
1.25 
2.98 
6.80 
4.80 
4.16 
8.80 
1.10 


14.5 
16. 
9.5 

1.6 
19. 


2 
1 
2 
6 
1 
8 
8 
8 
2 
6 
2 
6 


9 
6 
8 
8 
' 6 

1 
6 
8 
2 
6 
8 


4.5 

6.9 

4. 

4.4 

5.8 

4. 

4.5 

4.9 

6.8 

8.9 

6.4 

4.6 


1.6 
1.4 
1.8 
1.2 
1.6 
1.8 
1.1 
1.1 
1.4 
1.8 
1.2 
1.2 


6 

7 
6 
• 7. 
6 
8 
6 
10 
4 
8 
6 
6 


N.West 
N.West 
N.West. 
N.West. 
N. West 
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SepSmiierV.^ 

Ortober, 

November,. . . 
December, . . . 


South West 

Northwest 

South East. 

West. 

Northwest 

North West 

Calm. 




89.84 


60.5 


84 


47 1 4.7 


1.8 


67 





The above is a table of aggregates^ except the columns " Sky " and " Wind," which are 



Mean Annual Temperature j Fall of Rainy Sfc.y from Jaai. 1, 
1849, to Dec. 31, 1853. 



Thermometer. 


Rain gauge. 


Weather. 


Year. 


Mean. 


Max. 


Min. 


Rain. 


Snow. 


Sky. 


Wind. 


General remaps. 


1849 
1860 
1851 
1862 
1868 


48.6 

47.2 

46.1 

46. 

47. 


96 
94 
90 
92 
92 


-11 
-2 
-8 
-8 



40. 

68.5 

40.7 

86. 

89.6 


88J} 

96.7 

80. 

96.2 

60.6 


4.7 
4.2 
6.5 
4.8 
4.7 


1.5 
1.4 
1.5 
1.8 


Potato rot. 
Early fhists. 
Excessive drouth. 
Great crop of com. 


Means, 


47. 


98.2 


-6.8 


41.7 


78.9 


4.8 


1.4 
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SEASON OF 1868. 

The summer climate of 1853 was generally favorable to agri- 
coltoral production. Most extremes of temperature were arrest- 
ed before fatal injury was inflicted upon the growing crops. The 
partial check particular crops sustained, was more than compen- 
sated by succeeding meteorological conditions unusually farora- 
ble. In April there was a fair amount of rain in New Hamp- 
shire, an excess in Massachusetts, and a little drought in Maine. 
The temperature of this month in New England was uncommon- 
ly high. In May there was twice the average quantity of rain 
in the Northern States, and the temperature of New Hampshire 
and Vermont was from 2 to 5 degrees higher than the general 
mean. Great heat and some drought were the most remarkable 
meteorological facts in June. An early haying and moderate 
crops of the staple article of hay were the results. 

July gave a temperature a little above the mean, and rain suf- 
ficient to keep the ground in good condition. A third more rjun 
fell at Concord, N. H., than at this place of observation, and a 
third Ubb fell at Manchester than here. 

In August the rains were excessive in the eastern and middle 
portions of the United States, particularly so in a narrow tract 
from Southern New Hampshire to Northern New Jersey. While 
the average fall observed at thirty-seven stations in tiie States • 
, alluded to was 5 inches, at Manchester, N. H., the amount of 
rain was 9.1 inches — 7 at Londonderry — ^10 at Worcester, Mass., 
and 12 at Sloomfield, New Jersey. . Slight frost appeared the 
12th of September, but did no injury to vegetation. On the 
whole the season was a good one. Com never was more abund- 
ant, and no crop entirely failed, except apples. 
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Hubbard, Prof. 0. P., essay by, 203 

Hutchinson, Stillman, a^tement of,. <- ip. . . . . . .179 

Implements, farm, 105 

Indian Com, 162 

Inyentions, new, 138 

Irrigation, essay on, 2^1 

Johnson, B. P., address of, '. ; 14 

Judges, reports of, • . . . ; 81 
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King, Wm. S., remarks of, ^ 43 

Leather, 122 

LifiB members, 4 

Machinery, 120 

Manufactures, corporation, 118 

" domestic, >. 117 

Marsh, E. A., statement of, 187 

Mares, 100 

" brood, 99 

Matched horses, 99 

Merrimack County Society, 357 

Meteorological Observations and Tables, 393 

MilUnery, 118 

Miscellaneous, 131 

Morse, Mark, statement of, 176 

Needlework, 118 

Neat Stock, 9 

New inventions, 130 

Nominating committee, 42 

Oats, 162 

** statements on, 187 

Officers elected, , 66 

Oxen, 88 

Paintings, &c., 130 

Paper, 1 23 

Pasture grass, 148 

" lands, 148 

Phin grass, , 142 

Plowing with horses,. ' 124 

" " oxen, .125 

Porter, George, statement of, 183 

Potatoes, 153 

Poultry, 104 

Preservation of forest trees, 244 

President's remarks, 41 

Printing, 123 

Redtop, 141 

Bemarks of F. R. Chase, 68 

" H. F. French 66 

" John R. French, 68 

" E. J. Glidden, 65 

" Wm. 8. King, 43 

" the President, 41 

" John S. Wells, * 79 

Report of Judges, 81 

" Society for 1853, 7 

" Treasurer, 190 

Reports of County Societies, 261 

Riddle, Wm. P., statements of, 174 185 

Root crop, 1 50 y 

Root and grass crop, 132 

Rockingham County Society, , 263 

Rye, , 1 62 

• ** statements on, ^ 183 
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Secretary's notice, d 

Sheep, 10 101 

" fot, 103 

Shoes, ....122 

Silrer Ware, Cutlery, &c., 120 

Smith, Asahel, statement of, 178 

South Downs, 108 

Societies, County, 261 

Stallions, 91 

Steers, ; 89 

Stores, :•. . ^ 121 

Su^ar, Honey, &c., 116 

Sdliyan County Society, S65 

Sweet scented yemal grass, 149 

Swine, * 10104 

Tailor's work, 119 

Teams, County, 88 

" town, 88 

" single, V . 89 

Tin work, 121 

Trap dikes in New Hampshire, 203 

Trees, cultiration of forest, 244 

" fruit, 126 

Treasurer's report, 190 

Turnips, 160 

Vegetahles, 11 126 

Vernal grass, 149 

Ware, silrer, 120 

" wooden, 122 

Wells, J. S., remarks of, 79 

Wheat, Spring, .- 162 

" Winter, 1 62 

" statements on, .176 

"V^nslow, Joseph, statements of, 163 

Woodbury, P. r., remarks of, 41 

Working Oxen, 88 



ERRATA. 

Page 40, bottom line, for Ats, read this, 
^ 298, bottom line, for Stede^ read Stewart, 
** 321, near middle, for Danid Clement, read David* 
" 326, in Mr. Stanley's statement, the fractions ^should be printed so as 
to represent one-half of the expense ^aiged to crop, viz : «* Cultiration $3 60, 
one-half charged, &c., $1 80 ;" ** Compost, $4 00, one-half charged, &c., $2 00. 
Page 335, for Oratus Perry^ read Very, 
" 335, for George Cbtoe^, read Harvey. 
" 335, for F. A. Wiers, read Wier, 



